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STANLEY F. WITHE ELECTED 
HEAD OF AD CONFERENCE 


IN ANNUAL SESSION IN NW. Y. 


Division Between Life and Fire- 
Casualty Groups May Come as 
Result of Questionnaire 


NO MORE CLASS B MEMBERS 


Attendance Good, Program At- 
tractive; Emotional Appeal Urged 
by Adv. Agency Executive 








Stanley F. Withe, publicity director of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety and the 
Automobile of Hartford, was elected 
president of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference at the Monday afternoon 
general session of its convention in the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. Dur- 
ing the past year Mr. Withe has been 
Conference vice-president and chairman 
of its fire-casualty group and in this ca- 
pacity retiring President Bert N. Mills, 
Bankers Life, referred to his work as 
“tremendously effective.” Charles C. 
Fleming, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
was elected secretary of the Conference 
and Horace B. Chapman, Ohio Farmers, 
its treasurer. 

The life division of the Conference re- 
elected Kenilworth H. Mathus, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, vice-president and chair- 
man. Frank J. Price, Prudential, was 
elected secretary and treasurer. Mem- 
bers of the advisory committee of the 
life group elected were R. C. Budlong, 
Northwestern National, and Rex Magee, 
Lamar Life. 

The fire and casualty group for the 
new year will be headed by Clarence A. 
Palmer, Insurance Co. of North America, 
who was elected vice-president and 
chairman, with Harold E. Taylor, 
American of Newark, secretary and 
treasurer, Sidney Doolittle, Fidelity & 
Deposit, and Albert W. Spaulding, Hart- 
ford Accident, were elected to the ad- 
visory committee. 

Vote for Class A Membership 


In his annual report retiring President 
Mills made three recommendations: 
(1) That membership be confined to 
Class A members; (2) that both groups 
in the Conference make an intelligent 
effort to have the Conference represent- 
ed at such conventions as the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
Association of Life Agency Officers, 
American Life Convention; (3) that each 
group send out a definite and well- 
thought-out questionnaire in order to 
ascertain the real sentiment of the en- 
tire membership as to whether it be ad- 
visable to have two distinct organiza- 
tions instead of one as at present con- 
stituted. 

It was unanimously voted to confine 
the Conference to Class A membership 
which means that the newspaper men, 
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was magnificently 
tower unscathed in a tornadoed town. 


worth as much as it was a little while ago. 


ally worth more than it was a year ago. 


cial goods of every sort are at ebb prices. 


as soon as the policy is due. 


how much he is going to leave his family. 


Independence Square 





SAID IN 1915 


Then, in a depression as now, life insurance 


torial of seventeen years ago:— 


In these seasons of shrinkage in values and securities, life 


insurance is about the only thing a man possesses which is 


preciated, stocks are in an abyss, bonds have shrunk, commer- 
But the holder of a 
life policy in any standard company, whether the face value 
of this particular piece of property be $1,000 or $50,000, is 
serene in the knowledge that the sum called for will be paid 


earthly property can this be said today? 
—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


PHILADELPHIA 


“standing up” like a lone tall 
And the 


panic passed !—as panics always do. Read an edi- 


Indeed, it is actu- 


Real estate has de- 


The life insurant can always tell 
Of what other 




















PRESIDENT MACAULAY OF SUA 
LIFE SUES CANADIAN FDITOR 
ON CRIMINAL LIBEL CHARGE 


Long Series of Attacks Culminates 
in Arrest of James J. 
Harpell 


CO. HAD IGNORED PAPER 


Little Known Publication Widely 
Circulated in Sun Life 
Territory 











Following a long series of attacks up- 
on President T. B. Macaulay of the Sun 
Life of Canada, and upon the investment 
policy of that company, James J. Harpell, 
a Canadian newspaper editor, was arrest- 
ed Monday morning charged with crim- 
inal libel. He was released on $950 bail 
and the case will come up for trial Octo- 
ber 11. The complainant is President 


Macaulay. 


Little Known Paper Sent Broadcast 


Harpell is editor of a monthly financial 
periodical called “The Journal of Com- 
merce,” published in Gardenvale, Quebec. 
The paper was little known until its cam- 
paign against the Sun Life was featured. 
Attacks upon the Sun Life began after 
the company had refused a request made 
by Harpell, which refusal irritated him. 
He began attacking the investment pol- 
icy of the company based in part on its 
large ownership of common stocks. 


Company Long Ignored Attacks 


He claimed that the president of the 
company was a czar and made other 
charges. The company paid no atten- 
tion to him for a long time, but the at- 
tacks grew and were given a world-wide 
circulation. 


Sun Life Defended in Parliament 


Harpell formed a policyholders’ asso- 
ciation and butted into annual meetings 
and eventually the government took no- 
tice, with the result that the company was 
defended in the Canadian Parliament by 
important government officials. 


In the last issue of “The Journal of 
Commerce” Harpell not only made a par- 
ticularly vicious attack upon President 
Macaulay covering many pages but the 
publication carries a libelous designation 
of him on its cover page. The charge 
of criminal libel was then filed, Mr. Ma- 
caulay claiming that the articles were 
without justification or excuse and “like- 
ly to injure my reputation by exposing 
me to hatred, contempt and ridicule and 
designed to insult me.” 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION _/# 
‘TORONTO CoveRS WIDE RANGE 
Of INSURANCE INTEREST 


By Clarence Axman 


Toronto, Oct. 5—When the American 
Life Convention started its general ses- 
sion today with addresses of welcome 
by President G. Cecil Moore, of the Ca- 
nadian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion, Superintendent R. Leighton Foster 
of Ontario and Superintendent George 
Finlayson of the Dominion, the organ- 
ization had really participated in two 
other conventions which had been held 
earlier in the week. 

They were the Legal and Financial 
Sections of the American Life Conven- 
tion and constituted a look behind the 
scenes of American economics, finance, 
industry, farms, taxation, courts, suicide 
and general business. The delegates had 
had a chance to find what numerous 
committees of the business had been do- 
ing throughout the year at their meet- 
ings. 

Wide Interest in Financial Section 

The Financial Section was especially 
noteworthy because Russell T. Byers, 
American Central Life, chairman of the 
section had gathered a collection of 
speakers who gave an_ authoritative 
birdseye view of the most pressing prob- 
lems confronting the world of insurance 
investors. 

It all began with a clear cut picture of 
the economic situation by a recognized 
and authoritative, investment researcher 
and included the low down on city real 
estate as well as farms. 

Of particular interest were glimpses 
of problems which have been considered 
by the committee representing the four- 
teen companies having the largest hold- 
ings of farm mortgages. 

The drainage district problems of in- 
surance companies in the West and 
Southwest were presented in vivid fash- 
ion by James L. Madden, Metropolitan 
Life, who had personally visited farms 
in Missouri and elsewhere getting first- 
hand information. 

In the bond discussion problems of 
small as well as large companies were 
threshed out. 

The Legal Section brought up to date 
and under review the trend of recent 
court decisions. Most of the time at 
one of the Legal sessions was devoted 
tc the incontestable clause. 

Finlayson and Foster Heard 

Superintendent Foster, after his wel- 
come, discussed the insurance legislative 
situation in Canada which has been to 
promote uniformity in Provincial insur- 
ance statutes. He concluded by giving 
a brief outline of the economic and 
financial situation in Canada. Not one 
Canadian bank has suspended payment. 

As for life insurance it stands higher 


in the esteem of the Canadian public 
than ever before. Not one policyholder 
of any legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany has failed to receive every dollar 
to which he was entitled under the terms 
of any life policy maturing during the 
past three years. 

“It has been the proud boast of Ca- 
nadian Life insurance companies,” said 
Superintendent Foster, “that no policy- 
holder has failed to receive the full bene- 
fit promised under his policy since con- 
federation in 1860. There is every in- 
dication that the bottom of the depres- 
sion has been reached and that Canada 
is on the upgrade.” 

Superintendent Finlayson was intro- 
duced by President Leighton McCarthy 
of the Canada Life, who paid a high 
tribute to him as an insurance super- 
visory executive who for eighteen years 
has served the public in this capacity. 

Superintendent Finlayson devoted 


most of his talk to the necessity of re- 
habilitating public confidence in bond 
issues. He said in part: “There is a de- 
mand on the part of the public that 
something be done to restore the word 
‘bond’ to the pedestal of dignity from 
which it has been removed. You may 
ask why I discuss this subject with you 
when you do not issue bonds. It is be- 
cause you are the purchaser of securi- 
ties. Therefore, you have it within your 
power to work the necessary reforms. 
Once the issuers and vendors of bonds 
sense the higher standards imposed by 
purchasers we will accomplish what we 
have in mind and I am sure that the old 
pure standards of bond investors will be 
restored.” 


Greetings from Presidents and Life 
Underwriters 


When the American Life Convention 
opened its session Wednesday afternoon 





New President Direct Decendent 
Of Daniel Boone, Noted Pioneer 


Some stirring pages of American his- 
tory and of life insurance history as well 
are brought to mind in the election as 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion of Daniel Boone, president of the 
Midland Life of Kansas City, for Mr. 
Boone is a great-great-grandson of Dan- 
iel Boone, noted pioneer of Kentucky in 
Colonial days and famous prototype of 
the backwoodsman. The Daniel Boone 
of pioneer days penetrated the wilds and 
hostile tribes of Kentucky, Illinois and 
Missouri. It’s sixty years since the first 
Boones pioneered with life insurance in 
the great West, claiming all the country 
west of the Mississippi for their terri- 
tory. 

Daniel Boone, father of the present 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion, and his brother John T. Boone rep- 
resented the New York Life in the West 
in the early ’70’s, their partnership con- 
tinuing for more than thirty years. They 
blazed new trails for life insurance on 
the plains of Kansas, Oklahoma and Tex- 
as and in the mining districts of Colo- 
rado, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas. 
Horseback or buggy were common means 
of transportation for them and they 
often took payment for first premiums in 
gold dust. 


Boones Organized Several Companies 


The Boone brothers entered upon their 
period of launching new life insurance 
companies following the Armstrong in- 
vestigation. John T. Boone’s first ven- 
ture as an organizer of a life insurance 
company was at Newark, N. J., where 
he formed the North American Life, 
which was later moved to Chicago. Suc- 
cessively thereafter he organized the 





DANIEL BOONE 


Southland Life at Dallas, the Pan-Amer- 
ican Life at New Orleans, and the Shen- 
andoah Life at Roanoke. His death oc- 
curred in 1915. 

Identified with John T. and Daniei 
Boone in their New York Life days were 
their two brothers, Wade Hampton 
Boone and Howard C. Boone. Wade 
Hampton Boone died in the late nineties. 
Prior to his death in 1919 Howard C. 
Boone had organized the Central States 


(Continued on Page 4) 


seven representatives of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents were sitting 
in the second row headed by Alfred 
Hurrell, vice-president of the Pruden- 
tial, chairman; others being Vice- 
President George L. Williams, Union 
Central; Vice-President Peter M. Fras- 
er, Connecticut Mutual; Major Andrew 
E. Tuck, Equitable Society; George T. 
Wight, manager, Life Presidents Asso- 
ciation; Vincent P. Whitsitt, general 
counsel, and Bruce Shepherd, actuary. 

After a felicitous introduction Mr. 
Hurrell grew more serious and launched 
into a vigorous censure of the growing 
extravagance of government administra- 
tion costs and declaring the public would 
demand a readjustment to lower levels. 
He saw, too, a tendency towards greater 
economies in personal expenditures with 
the result that life insurance would be 
the gainer as people were investing in 
life insurance where formerly they were 
spending money in other directions. 

President Charles C. Thompson of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, following Mr. Hurrell, also discussed 
serious subjects. Among other things he 
said the replacement evil was bound to 
weaken because of demands for reforms 
not only by the companies but by the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. He said his association is creating 
a standing committee on conservation in 
conjunction with home office executives. 
In discussing the growth of the National 
Association he said that it had its larg- 
est membership at the present time. 
While in Toronto Mr. Thompson will 
address the Toronto Life Underwriters 
Association. Major Roger B. Hull, man- 
aging director of the association, was 
in the audience when President Thomp- 
son talked. 

One of the companies here having an 
unusually large delegation is the Metro- 
politan Life with Vice-Presidents James 
L. Madden, Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
Morris W. Torrey and Actuary Earl O. 
Dunlap. 

James Victor Barry and Harold A. 
Ley of Life Extension Institute are here. 
Barry was busy shaking hands with doz- 
ens of his old friends. 

The entertainment features are un- 
usually good, C. S. Macdonald, presi- 
dent, Confederation Life, being chair- 
man of the Toronto Committee. Among 
those on the committee is R. Leighton 
Foster, Ontario superintendent who has 
been a fine host and on Tuesday gave a 
luncheon at the Granite Club to Nelson 
B. Hadley of the New York Insurance 
Department and others. 
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J. L. Madden, Metropolitan, Seeks Ways 
To Solve Farm Foreclosure Situation 


Toronto, Oct. 4—James L. Madden, 
third vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, discussed farm relief at the finan- 
cial section of the American Life Con- 
vention this afternoon, devoting most of 
his talk to the interest the insurance 
companies have in the drainage situa- 
tion in southeast Missouri. 

Insurance companies have two definite 
interests in the drainage situation there. 
As mortgagees they would naturally like 
to see the farmers and _ bondholders 
reach a mutually satisfactory agreement 
as promptly as possible in order that the 
owners of their sound mortgages—“and 
most of them are sound,” he said—will 
have the benefit of the readjustments 
made. The companies realize that drain- 
age taxes, second mortgages and chattel 
mortgages are usually the real cause of 
foreclosure, and not the charges incident 
to the first mortgages. As a result, any 
sound development which will tend to 
reduce the charges of the variety of 
junior liens is bound to be _ beneficial 
through the consequent reduction of first 
mortgage foreclosures. 


Penalty for Failure to Pay Taxes 


As involuntary land owners the in- 
surance companies have another interest 
in the drainage problem. They can pay 
the drainage taxes, withhold payment 
pending the adoption of a readjustment 
plan, or abandon any forty acre plot 
which does not earn sufficient to pay 
taxes. Some insurance companies are 
following the first method while others 
pursue the second. If the second method 
is used the penalty for failure to pay 





taxes must be considered. This amounts 
to 1% per month with a 4% commission 
in addition although in at least one 
county the monthly {nterest has been 
reduced from 1 to 4% until December 
of this year. As to abandonment, there 
is no personal liability which attaches to 
the company as the foreclosure is one 
in rem against the land. 


It has been argued that at least a par- 
tial solution of the drainage tax situa- 
tion may be found in the acceptance of 
past due or currently maturing bonds in 
payment of drainage taxes. The Little 
River Drainage District has been: tem- 
porarily restrained by a Federal Court 
from accepting such bonds for this pur- 
pose as a result of an action by a bond- 
holders’ committee. Insurance compa- 
nies which elect to pay their drainage 
taxes may do so with bonds in counties 
where this is permitted, and providing 
they decide that legally it is within the 
law to buy bonds which are in default. 

In concluding Mr. Madden said of 
southeast Missouri: 

“The farmers are making their crops 
at a cheaper cost than ever before. In 
some communities there is a determined 
effort being made to reduce government 
expenditures; and there is a determina- 
tion on the part of the farmers to carry 
on. While it is true that there is a 
feeling of pessimism among a substan- 
tial percentage of the farmers, any 
marked change in the price structure 
will bring about a much more rapid im- 
provement than is generally supposed, 
and especially so because of constructive 
influences.” 


Keen Interest Taken in Farm Management 
And Lease Analysis By J. R. Bowen 


-One of the most in- 
teresting hours at the financial section 
of the American Life Convention was 
the discussion of farm management and 
leases. John R. farm loan in- 
spector of the American Central, digest- 
ed a long analysis of farm leases for 
the corn belt and wheat belt states 
which had been prepared by H. C. M. 
Case, department of farm organization 
and management, University of Illinois. 
This report is published as the report 
of the farm lease committee of the finan- 
cial section. In it is a model legal lease 
for the guidance of insurance companies. 
The lease reads as follows: 


The Legal Lease 


Toronto, Oct. 4.- 


Jowen, 


A legal farm lease may be a very sim- 
ple instrument in order to be considered 
a valid contract between the two par- 
tices. The only requirements appear to 
be the following: (1) accurate descrip- 
tion of the property leased, (2) a defi- 
nite and agreed term over which the 
lease extends, (3) a definite and agreed 
price of rental, together with designa- 
tion of the time and place at which pay- 
ment is to be made, (4) the signatures 
of the contracting parties. The follow- 
ing form satisfies these meager require- 
ments, although such a lease does not 
provide for a number of contingencies 
which a farm lease should cover: 

THIS AG . ‘y REET, Meee. Cis. .ccccevesis 
day of A. D. xy and between.. 





viCsiesnkieen es a Of 
eeu County and State of 
..owner of the real estate 

rat patty, O06. .ccceccas 


hereinafter desc ribed, 
é(tkabenenatctinteadeesead County and State of 
Odes POS RREESER COO KOO S second party. 


The second party hereby agrees to and with 


the first party, for the consideration hereinafter 


named, to farm in a good husbandlike manner, 

durin g the year commencing............+..++. 
a and ending. .....cccccccocseceel De. 

a following described premises and real es- 

tate, to-wit: 


The second party agrees to pay the first party 
neath can eeureetnas dollars per acre cash rent 
Dt Snrneiekdiva hadddad hed sanenebae » 
ian iep aia ean ten crop share rent for property 
above described. Any share of the crop be- 
longing to the first party shall be delivered at 
EE PEE ee oe aT by the second party 
as directed by the first party. The cash rental 
to be peyable at the Office Of... ccccvcsccesesvce 


In testimony whereof the parties to these 
presents have hereunto set their hands and seals, 
the date first above written. 

Lduth awh saebadvas bene eans First Party. 
eT ee Tee Ee ee CH“ 


The Term of the Farm Lease 


While the long-term lease, extending 
from three to five years, may be desir- 
able from the standpoint of giving great- 
er security to the tenant and insuring 
his greater interest in handling the farm, 
this form of lease has been growing in 
disfavor. Frequently the three to five 
year lease is made only after a tenant 
has proved his worth. Where the rental 
is for cash, a long-term lease is unde- 
sirable because a change in the general 
price level may be unfair to either the 
landlord or tenant, depending upon price 
trend. Changes in the price level, how- 
ever, do not usually justify a very 
marked change in the share of the prod- 
uct to each party. 

The present tendency 1n making leases 
seems to be to make them for a term 
of one year with the provision that they 
continue for more than a year if it is 
agreeable to both parties. The provision 
frequently reads that unless either party 
notifies the other to the contrary prior 
to a certain date, the lease is to be con- 
tinued. In other cases the reverse plan 
is used; that of stating that if the ten- 


Depression Sizeup by 
Investment Expert 


Toronto, Oct. 4—A. J. Hettinger, Jr., 
Investment Research Corp., Detroit, dis- 
cussed the depression in his talk before 
the financial section, A.L.C., today. 

He said another acute financial crisis 
is possible but not probable. Business 
sentiment throughout the world is vast- 
ly better than a few months ago. This 
is reflected in higher security prices on 
all of the principal exchanges. The turn 
in commodity prices has been less de- 
cisive, but is the most convincing up- 
ward movement since the beginning of 
the depression. The world’s stock of 
gold is becoming better distributed. 
Money rates have eased appreciably in 
all leading financial centers. The Lau- 
sanne Conference indicated that good 
statesmanship has become good politics 
and gives reason to hope that those en- 
trusted with the affairs of nations have 
adopted a realistic point of view and 
recognize that their peoples want na- 
tional and international improvement 
rather than barren diplomatic victories. 
Budget problems everywhere are being 
faced with courage. 

The banking structure of the U. S. 
has received a large measure of artifi- 
cial support from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. This can at best be a 
temporary, even though a necessary pal- 
liative, he said, and depends for its suc- 
cess upon a measure of recovery in busi- 
ness before public confidence is again 
weakened. Continuing he said: 

“As to whether the financial crisis will 
recur a reprieve has been given that is 
likely to carry on for some time, but it 
is essential for leaders of nations to rec- 
ognize that sound statesmanship is be- 
coming good politics, and that if to these 
things can be added an improvement in 
business within a reasonable time, the 
odds are strongly that the crisis is 
passed.” 


J. A. McVoy Starts 
Drainage Discussion 


Toronto, Oct. 4—James A. McVoy, 
president, Central States Life, started 
the discussion of drainage problems this 
afternoon, confining his remarks largely 
to southeast Missouri. 

Figures of the Census Bureau give a 
total of nearly $700,000,000 of capital in- 
vested in drainage projects in the United 
States of which $46,000,000 represents the 
investment in Missouri drainage pro- 
jects, he said. Most of these districts 
have been or now are in default. Farm- 
ers in these districts cannot borrow 
money because their drainage taxes con- 
stitute a prior lien which they are un- 
able to pay in full on account of present 
economic conditions. Foreclosures and 
tax suits are many. 

Mortgage indebtedness is conserva- 
tively estimated at $40,000,000. These 
mortgages or foreclosed lands are owned 
by insurance companies, land banks, 
mortgage companies and in many cases 
by local banks. They are being liqui- 
dated and farms are being thrown on 
the market and sold at forced sale. Eco- 
nomic plight of the farmers has resulted 
in defaulted bonds destroying the mar- 
ket for bonds. 

About the only bright side of the pic- 
ture is the social, economic and health 
gains resulting from the drainage of 
these lands; schools, roads and churches 
being built. Changed conditions have 
developed a high type of community land 
on both town and countryside. Deaths 
from diseases attributable to residence 
on or proximity to the swamp areas has 


decreased 77%. 








ant wishes to continue the lease for an- 
other year he shall notify the landowner 
by a given date and the landowner shall 
immediately notify the tenant if he 
wishes to discontinue the contract for 
the succeeding year. 


Hear Allen BroSmith on 
Real Estate Holdings 


Toronto, Oct. 4—Allen BroSmith, 
Travelers, discussed corporate holdings 
of real estate at the legal section, Amer- 
ica Life Convention this morning. His 
talk dealt with statutes which prescribe 
a fixed time in which a company may 
hold property not necessary for its busi- 
ness. In the case of insurance compa- 
nies it is mostly those acquired by fore- 
closures. 

Fourteen states place no restriction 
upon the length of time an insurance 
company may hold property of the lat- 
ter kind. They are Alabama, D. of C, 
Connecticut, Maine, Florida, Georgia, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, West 
Virginia. However, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont and 
West Virginia have retaliatory provi- 
sions under which, if another state im- 
poses obligations, prohibitions or restric- 
tions upon companies of this state trans- 
acting business in such other state, like 
obligations and restrictions are imposed 
upon similar companies from such other 
state. 





Boone Career 
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Life, St. Louis. 

Three of the sons of Daniel Boone also 
entered life insurance as their life’s work. 
William L. Boone, deceased, was suc- 
cessively with the New York Life and 
the Midland Life. Harry T. Boone be- 
came an agent for the New York Life 
in 1903 and in 1906 was made agency in- 
structor at Sherman, Texas, and in 1909 
associated himself with his uncle, John 
T. Boone, in the organization of the 
Pan-American Life Company. When the 
organization of the company was com- 
pleted he accepted the general agency 
for the company in Central and South 
America, opening headquarters at Pan- 
ama in the Canal Zone. He has contin- 
ued with the company and is now head 
of the largest agency embracing the Cen- 
tral and South American territory. 


President Boone’s Insurance Career 


Daniel. Boone, Jr., the third son of 
Daniel Boone to enter life insurance, was 
born in New York City on September 7, 
1879, but he spent his early boyhood in 
St. Louis and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of that city and the famous 
Culver Military Academy at Culver, Ind. 
He entered the service of the New York 
Life as an office boy for the St. Louis 
branch back in 1898 and later took over 
a clerkship. In 1901 he accepted a con- 
tract as a special agent for the company 
in St. Louis and continued in field work 
until 1905 when he was appointed agency 
instructor for the company at Cairo, II, 
and later agency director at Terre Haute, 
Ind. In 1908 he served as manager for 
the Columbian National Life at Kansas 
City. He then became associated with 
his father in the formation of the Mid- 
land Life in Kansas City. This company 
was incorporated under the laws of Mis- 
souri on January 26, 1909, and began bus- 
iness on August 2, 1909. 


Daniel Boone, Jr., was the first secre- 
tary of the company and became succes- 
sively vice-president, vice-president and 
agency manager and finally was made 
president upon the death of his father in 
1920. He has held that position ever 
since. He has been a member of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Life Convention for several years. 

Two sons of John T. Boone, John T. 
Boone, Jr., and Wade H. Boone; two 
sons of Hamp Boone, William C. Boone 
and Walter Boone, and one son of How- 
ard Boone, Ewing C. Boone, entered the 
life insurance with their fathers and 
spent their lifetime in the business. Ew- 
ing C. Boone lost his life in the World 
War. 
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The Stability Of Life Lnsurance 


By John M. Laird 


Retiring President, American Life Convention 


Although life insurance is singularly 
free from the violent fluctuations so char- 
acteristic of industrial enterprises, its 
steady progress has been marked by pe- 
riods of great advance followed by shorter 
intervals of readjustment. 

At the opening of this century the sale 
of life insurance received a false stimulus 
from deferred dividends accompanied by 
exaggerated estimates and extravagant 
agency methods. The New York investi- 
gation temporarily shook public confidence 


in the large institutions but proved to be 
a blessing in disguise. It led companies 
to correct abuses within the business itself 
and introduced a decade of expanding 
sales based on life insurance protection 
furnished at reasonable cost. 

This period of steady progress reached 
its climax towards the close of 1918, when 
the influenza epidemic brought a sudden 
and dramatic increase in payments for 
death losses. In three months, one well- 
established company paid out one-half the 
surplus it had accumulated in fifty years! 
These heavy losses occurred among the 
young and best selected risks, and were 
not due to careless underwriting but sim- 
ply showed the uncertainties of life and 
the necessity of adequate insurance. 

The epidemic was quickly followed by 
ten years of unparalleled prosperity, and 
almost over night the sale of life insur- 
ance doubled. Interest rates were high, 
mortality low. 

This “Golden Age” was inevitably fol- 
lowed by a period of reaction. As three 
years of readjustment are now behind us, 
it is appropriate to take stock of our po- 
sition, correct the errors of the past and 
prepare for the next great forward move- 
ment. 

Temporarily, the sale of new insurance 

has fallen off but, as compared with other 
lines of business, the production has been 
maintained at a surprisingly high level. 
The income of the people of the United 
States and Canada has been shrinking, 
but a much larger proportion of that in- 
come is going into life insurance pre- 
miums, Policyholders have taken a cut 
in salary and are hard-pressed to meet 
current bills, but in some way they man- 
age to keep the bulk of their life insur- 
ance in force. In this time of stress. the 
steady flow of premiuums to relatively re- 
mote life insurance companies is a tribute 
to the effectiveness of the agency system, 
the sacrifice and foresight of policyhold- 
ers, and the more complete realization of 
the benefits of life insurance. 
+ While some unfortunates have been ob- 
liged to drop all or part of their protec- 
tion, the great majority are holding what 
they have and are determined to increase 
it at the first opportunity. How often do 
we hear the heartfelt resolution, “Just as 
Soon as my business picks up, I am going 
to buy a substantial line of additional in- 
surance,” 

After all, the social value of life insur- 
ance 1s measured not by the volume sold 
in a boom year like 1929, but by its ability 
to meet all current demands in time of 
Stress, and still have ample reserve funds 
to cover all future obligations with mathe- 
matical accuracy. 


Mortality 


Mortality during the depression has 
been higher than in the ten years preced- 


ing the crash of 1929, but the increase has 
apparently been chiefly among policyhold- 
ers insured for large amounts. Strange 
as it may seem, the death rate among the 
industrial classes has been distinctly favor- 
able. Apparently the modest policyholder 
insured for $1,000 or $5,000 has adjusted 
himself to the new conditions more easily 
than the high-powered executive carrying 
several hundred thousand. 


Amount of Insurance 


In determining the effect of the amount 
of insurance on the rate of mortaltiy, it 
has in the past been customary to think 
only of the sum issued in one policy. For 
instance, a company usually found that 
its mortality on policies for more than 
$50,000 was higher than on smaller con- 
tracts. More recently, however, it has 
been shown that the most important fac- 
tor is not the size of any one policy, but 
rather the aggregate in force in all com- 
panies. For the first time, reliable statis- 
tics are now available although unfortun- 
ately, they are hidden away under the in- 
nocent title, “Supplement to Medical Im- 
pairment Study.” They show standard 
mortality for amounts up to $20,000 but 
a distinctly greater mortality in the 
higher brackets. 


$ 200,000 but less than$ 250,000... .108% 
250,000 but less than 500,000....115% 
500,000 but less than 1,000,000.... 

QOD OF MOTE... oosccccccsecesc 169% 


As this covers the experience to the 
policy anniversary in 1930, it excludes the 
major part of the present depression. Fig- 
ures carried down to the present moment 
would probably show a still higher mor- 
tality on persons insured for a million, 
and a significant extra even on those with 
$200,000. 

Most of us are not particularly intér- 
ested in the jumbo risks but we all have 
a fair share of those carrying at least 
$200,000. It is significant that several rep- 
resentative companies have recently re- 
duced their limit of issue and of reten- 
tion. 


Excess Mortality 


The excess mortality on large risks is 
not entirely due to suicide. Undoubtedly 
there is a direct connection between the 
state of mind and the rate of mortality 
and in recent months many men have be- 
come discouraged and have felt that they 
had little to live for. In case of illness, 
their powers of resistance are lowered and 
they may die simply because they lack 
the determination to survive. 

The effect of mind on body is graphic- 
ally illustrated by the fate of some prison- 
ers in a Siberian hospital during the 
World War. Many of these men were 
at the point of death when word came 
that they were to be released and sent 
back home. The effect of this good news 
was magical. Men who had been given 
only twenty-four hours to live began to 
improve by leaps and bounds. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the order for their release 
was reversed and they were carried back 
to the hospital without hope. They im- 
mediately began to die, four or five a day, 
and nothing the doctors were able to do 
could stem the toll of despair. 

It is probable, therefore, that some of 
our heavy losses in recent months, al- 
though not caused by suicide, have been 
indirectly due to the depression which 


caused despondency and took away the 
will to live. 


Disability Benefits 


Disability has practically ceased to be 
a bone of contention on new business. 
Three years ago the insurance commis- 
sioners adopted the standard disability 
provisions which set outside limits for 
the benefit. At that time, some of the 
provisions were stoutly opposed by com- 
panies which did not want the commis- 
sioners to “cramp their style.” Within 
the last year, however, many have volun- 
tarily curtailed the benefits to about half 
the maximum permitted by the Standard 
Provisions and still more have entirely 
withdrawn from disability income. This 
retreat was undoubtedly accelerated by 
the depression which brought an increase 
in disability claims and also led every 
company to put its house in order and 
stop all unnecessary losses. 

There is a general feeling of relief that 
disability is no longer a competitive fac- 
tor. There still remains, however, the im- 
portant problem of claim settlement. 
While this is more acute on liberal con- 
tracts paying a substantial monthly in- 
come, it is also found even under the 
most restricted benefit covering only 
waiver of premium. Every disability 
claim for income or waiver, whether tem- 
porary or “permanent,” requires a thor- 
ough investigation at the outset and then 
a systematic check-up at least once a year 
to determine whether the disability is still 
total or whether the individual is now 
able to work. 


Double Indemnity 


Double indemnity has so far shown a 
profit but there is a growing realization 
that this form of accident insurance in- 
volves problems not ordinarily found in 
life insurance. The tendency today is 
towards terminating the benefit at at- 
tained age 60 or 65 and charging some- 
what higher premiums, especially for ages 
at issue over 45. 

Under both disability and double in- 
demnity, life insurance corporations still 
have much to learn from accident and 
health companies in regard to selection 
of risks and settlement of claims. On 
any specific case a frank exchange of in- 
formation and procedure is distinctly help- 
ful to all! 


Assets 


In this period of changing values and 
reduced earnings, the assets of life insur- 
ance companies have shown remarkable 
stability. They have been safeguarded by 
wise legislation, prudent investment and 
the nature of the life insurance contract 
under which the reserves are set aside 
primarily to meet the needs of the far- 
distant future. If the bull market had 
continued, there might have been a temp- 
tation to seek a higher interest rate or to 
go into new fields in the hope of large 
gains but, fortunately, the business as a 
unit remained steadfast to the old tra- 
dition that life insurance funds must be 
placed in diversified, fundamental invest- 
ments with maximum guarantee of both 
income and principal. 

In most states the law recognizes that 
the value of a life insurance investment 
should be measured primarily not by the 
amount which might be obtained at q 
forced salé during a panic, when no one 
is buying anything, but rather by the 
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yield and security over a long term of 
years. For instance, bonds which are well 
secured and not in default are carried, 
not at the market values from day to day, 
but at the amortized value. While this 
principle is sound, the companies them- 
selves should not rely entirely on this 
bookkeeping value. On the contrary, they 
should carefully watch market trends in 
order to avoid an ultimate loss on a bond 
which may at one time have been well 
secured, but which through changing 
circumstances is becoming weaker. 

Life insurance may well be proud of its 
investment record in the past three years 
but the experience of this troublesome 
time will undoubtedly lead to even more 
careful search for the best way in which 
to maintain these trust funds for the ben- 
efit of policyholders and their families. 


Cash 


The fundamental purpose of life insur- 
ance is to provide a death benefit but all 
permanent plans include a systematic sav- 
ings element which prevents the cost from 
becoming prohibitive when the policy- 
holder grows old. Under endowments, 
this accumulation becomes available for 
the man himself at maturity in the form 
of a lump sum or a life income. Even 
under Ordinary Life there is gradually 
built up a substantial equity which in an 
emergency can be drawn as a loan or 
cash value. In this period of financial 
stress, many policyholders have been 
forced to fall back on this last line of 
financial defense. They have been obliged 
to draw these funds which had been care- 
fully built up out of the savings of former 
years and which were originally intended 
to safeguard the future of the family and 
the man himself. In many cases, the 
policyholder had forgotten that this equity 
existed but he was forcefully reminded 
by some one else, perhaps a merchant or 
banker, who was seeking cash at any 
cost! 

The companies have successfully met 
this unprecedented drain, and now the 
demand is falling off each month, but 
many policyholders who have taken the 
full loan value now find themselves in an 
uncomfortable predicament. Much as they 
would like to continue the full protection, 
they have already drawn the accumulated 
equity and simply cannot continue to pay 
the old premium plus interest. All com- 
panies have faced this problem with a de- 
sire to keep the maximum insurance in 
force. Various plans of salvaging the 
business have been tried, and some which 
at first looked promising, have already 
been discarded. The companies and the 
agents are cooperating in an earnest en- 
deavor to make any feasible readjustment 
which will retain in force the maximum 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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American Life Convention 
anager Elliott Reviews Insurance Scene 
Company Investment Policies Justified By Experience; Conservation of Heavily 
Loaned Policies One of Major Problems; Lower Net Investment Return; 
Sees Flood of New Legislation 
Reviewing the life insurance scene who have not withdrawn from the disa- insurance companies have been 


during the past year, Byron K. Elliott, 
manager and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention, in his annual 
report delivered before the general ses- 
sion of the convention held at Toronto 
this week, discussed all phases of the 
developments that have had a bearing 
upon the life insurance business with in- 
teresting comments. 

The American Life Convention now 
has 137 members domiciled in two Ca- 
nadian provinces and thirty-five states. 
The admitted assets of these companies 
total $4,769,687,000. The insurance in 
force represented is $32,815,957,000, of 
which approximately 4% is industrial. 


Business Facing New Tax Problems 


Manager Elliott foresees a deluge of 
legislation during the coming legislative 
year due to the fact that many of the 
legislatures will be made up largely of 
new members resulting from the politi- 
cal situation and the general unrest. 

“Two tendencies will be clearly de- 
fined,” he says. “First, the raising of 
new taxes for various relief plans and 
for meeting the increasing difficulty of 
budget balancing; and, second, the shift- 
ing of old taxes from protesting taxpay- 
ers in one class to the less wary or less 
organized taxpayers of another class. 
The trend is distinctly away from levies 
on real estate, particularly farm land, and 
points in the direction of excise, license 
and income taxes. A great danger lies 
in the application of income taxes which 
do not restrict themselves to actual net 
profit. The insurance companies, taxed 
by the states principally upon gross pre- 
mium income, know well the burden of a 
tax upon a gross collection which takes 
no count of liabilities to be set up to 
expenses or losses.” 


Policy Loan Situation 


On the important subject of policy 
loans Judge Elliott said: “In the lat- 
ter part of the convention year there ap- 
peared unmistakable signs of decline in 
the abnormal demand for policy loans. 
Whenever the cycle of general business 
approaches its lowest degree, the life 
companies are called upon for emergency 
money; funds to meet personal and com- 
mercial crises. Policy loan volume gen- 
erally increases at times when commod- 
ity prices are low, and therefore the dol- 
lars paid out are worth more in purchas- 
ing power than they were when received 
by the company. To supply considerably 
in excess of a half billion dollars per 
year has been the recent obligation of 
such companies. Never before has this 
volume of cash been required of them 
through the loan route. 

“The adoption of a sixty or ninety day 
deferment clause, which became general 
some time after the year 1907, was de- 
signed as a protection against the shock 
of sudden demand, but it has had little 
effect as a deterrent of loans, if that was 
ever a consideration for writing it in the 
policy. As a matter of fact, the clause 
has not been generally invoked even dur- 
ing the last few years. 

“Extensive discussion has been had 
during the year looking to discovery of 
a means of discouraging loans and sur- 
renders. A higher and longer surren- 
der charge has occurred to those who 
have in mind the protection of the com- 
pany’s cash position and recovery of the 
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company’s investment in the business. 
Others, emphasizing the heavy eventual 
lapsation of loaned policies, decry the 
tendency in the original sale to play up 
that feature of the policy instead of the 
life insurance.” 

Manager Elliott sees the problem 
growing out of the policy loan situation 
and activity in rewriting insurance 
threatened with cancellation as the re- 
sult of heavy loans as one of the major 
problems now before the business. 


Lessening Investment Return 


Increasing costs for the companies as 
the result of lessening return on invested 
reserves was another subject discussed 
by Mr. Elliott. He said: 

“The average rate of interest earned 
on invested assets, excluding policy 
loans, usually a source of eventual loss, 
will show some decline this year and 
probably next year. Investment expenses 
have increased materially and foreclosed 
real estate is not now generally produc- 
tive. Many dividends on participating 
business have been reduced and others 
are in prospect. The dividend scale, ris- 
ing quite steadily for a decade preceding 
1929, must of necessity reflect the earn- 
ing experience of the company, and when 
earnings decline and losses increase as 
they have been doing, there is a point 
beyond which the interests of the par- 
ticipating policyholder require a reduc- 
tion in his dividends. Perhaps the re- 
duction of dividends will have the happy 
result of transferring the emphasis 
placed on net cost to the stability and 
security of life insurance. This has at 
least been predicted.” 


Disability and Suicide Problems 


Discussing the disability situation and 
unprecedented volume in suicide claims, 
Manager Elliott said: “Losses on total 
and permanent disability continued in 
comparatively large volume during the 
year. Many companies have reduced the 
disability problem to one of claim set- 
tlement only by ceasing to write the ben- 
efit. Greater co-operation between in- 
surers on the same risk has aided in un- 
covering fraud. Most of the companies 


bility field are offering a more restricted 
benefit at a higher price and are writing 
a much smaller proportion of their busi- 
ness with disability. 

“Exasperated by the unprecedented 
volume of suicide claims, many of which 
were without doubt the result of suicide 
plots to defraud the company, many com- 
pany executives favor a legislative and 
policy change that would extend the su- 
icide clause five years or more. A two- 
year clause is now permitted by. statute 
in all states but Colorado, North Dako- 
ta and Utah, and is permitted but prac- 
tically useless in Missouri, where intent 
to suicide at the time of application must 
be established. During the year Virginia 
amended the law to permit a two-year 
clause. A quite general change to the 
two-year clause has been made by com- 
panies who had previously and voluntar- 
ily limited the clause to one year. 

“There is some definite proof that the 
two-year clause is less costly than the 
one-year clause, and in some degree this 
may be extended by analogy to a com- 
parison between a five-year and a two- 
year clause. There is doubtless a selec- 
tion against the company which has on 
the market the shorter suicide clause, 
especially in the type of case which is 
plotted in advance of the application. In 
any event, the longer clause has the add- 
ed advantage of acting as a deterrent to 
the commission of suicide, and as a lev- 
erage in claim settlement. In actual lit- 
igation, however, a lengthened clause 
may have but little value, for the later 
in the life of a policy the suicide occurs, 
the greater the difficulty in establishing 
it before a jury. Careful denial of over- 
insurance affords the underwriting de- 
partment one of the strongest means of 
preventing suicides for insurance.” 

“That the investment practices of life 
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thor- 
oughly tested during the depression and 
have been justified has been shown by 
results,” declared Manager Elliott. “Rec- 
ognition of this fact has enlarged the 
market for life insurance as an invest- 
ment and popularized annuities. Mem- 
bers of the public seeking maximum 
safety for investment funds naturally 
turn to the institution which has deliy- 
ered the best performance record.” 

In closing, Manager Elliott said: “A 
large proportion of the terminations of 
the last three years have been of an in- 
voluntary nature; leaving the desire for 
protection intact. The readjustment and 
re-establishment of ability to pay will for 
this reason be accompanied by an early 
replacement of much life insurance. Un- 
fortunately, a material percentage of 
former policyholders, who were forced 
by creditors to surrender policies and 
hand over their cash values, will find 
themselves uninsurable. It is a reason- 
able supposition, however, that wherever 
a debt has been paid by the cash value 
of a surrendered life insurance policy, 
the former insured will reapply as quick- 
ly as he can arrange his affairs and liqui- 
date his remaining pressing indebted- 
ness. 

“The institution of life insurance has 
again met the full force of bad times 
and has again returned victorious and 
unscathed. Sound in.conception and wise 
and upright in management, it has taken 
the position of leadership among the ma- 
jor servants of society. The life com- 
panies were equipped and ready to meet 
an economic depression which humbled 
many a proud institution; they are equal- 
ly prepared to fulfill their obligations of 
service in the approaching period of nor- 
mal prosperity which is destined to be 
the greatest life insurance era yet known 
to our present civilization.” 





Legal Chairman 











RUSSELL T. BYERS, 
Vice-President, 
American Central Life 


Strauss Portrait 
ALLEN MAY, 
Vice-President and General Attorney, 
Missouri State Life 
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Up to Companies to Solve Problem of 
Replacement, Says Frank L. Jones 


There are three important steps that 
the institution of legal reserve life in- 
surance must take to correct faults that 
are now brought more strongly to the 
surface than ever, said Frank L. Jones, 
vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, in a talk before the 
American Life Convention in Toronto 
this week. These three steps, he said, 
are improvement in its marketing meth- 
ods, protection against the exploitation 
of life companies and the formulation of 
rules and methods that will effect a 
higher degree of persistency. 

Mr. Jones addressed himself to the 
present day problem of replacement of 
life insurance and suggested a solution. 
He went into the subject quite thorough- 
ly citing the efforts to curb twisting 
practices such as the agreement entered 
into by fifty-three companies which he 
characterized as the most definite chal- 
lenge to harmful practices in replace- 
ment activities. He cited the twisting 
statutes in force in the various states 
and the efforts of the life underwriters 
associations to cope with the problem 
locally. 

Steps to Solution 

Coming to the question of a solution, 
Mr. Jones said: 

“All of the forces that are now operat- 
ing to maintain ethical standards with 
reference to the persistency of policies 
should augment their efforts. It is hoped 
that additional laws will be enacted and 
that departmental regulations will be 
multiplied and strengthened. Along 
these lines, there is great hope of help. 
It is admitted, however, even by the 
Commissioners of Insurance, that the 
problem is one which can be solved best 
by the companies themselves, in both 
individual and cooperative efforts. 

“A prominent life insurance company 
has recently adopted a plan of policy 
loan insurance which holds the face of 
the policy to its original amount and 
gives a five year moratorium on the pay- 
ment of the loan interest. That gives 
the insured the opportunity to hold fast 
to his original policy and to accumulate 
a sufficient amount to repay the debt 
and thus restore his reserve to their full 
amount. Other companies are working 





| Baird Heads Legal Section; 
| Allen BroSmith Secretary 


| Toronto, Oct. 4—Richard F. Baird, 
| general counsel, Lincoln National 

Life, is the new chairman of the Le- 
| gal Section, American Life Convention. 
He has been with that company eight 
| years and is a member of the Indiana 
| insurance survey insurance commis- 
| sion, appointed by the Governor in 
| 1931. 

Born on a farm Mr. Baird is one 

of the few persons in the company 
legal ranks who never went to law 
school. He picked up his legal lore 
himself from the law books. He 
never went to college either. After 
some years of practice in Oklahoma 
he joined the Lincoln National. 

The new secretary of the Legal Sec- 

tion is Allen BroSmith, son of Wil- 
liam BroSmith, Travelers  vice- 
president and general counsel. A 
graduate of Holy Cross Mr. BroSmith 
began his insurance career with the 
Travelers in the claim division (cas- 
ualty), New York City. He was 
graduated from New York Law 
School, and went to the legal divi- 
sion at the home office in 1919. 
_ The new chairman of the Financial 
Section, American Life Convention, is 
Charles S. Macdonald, Confederation 
Life. O. J. Lacy, Minnesota Mutual, 
IS secretary. 











on plans of amortization of the loan and 
interest. Those are steps in the right 
direction. A great deal of constructive 
work can be done by individual compa- 
nies to effect the continuance of poli- 
cies on which loans have been made. 

“The real solution of Replacement, 
when it takes the form of ‘Twisting,’ 
lies in the cooperative effort of the com- 
panies. It is evident from the expres- 
sions of satisfaction from the various 
signatory companies that the agreement 
which fifty-three companies have signed 
has in it sufficiently broad foundations 
for future use. With increasing confi- 
dence in each other, it may be that ad- 
ditional clauses could be inserted in the 
agreement which would effect a consid- 
eration of volume credit and commis- 
sions to agents and brokers where ac- 
tual twisting is clearly shown. It is not 
the intention of the Committee to urge 
any changes in the agreement as it is 
now drawn unless there should be a gen- 
eral demand for them. It is our opinion 
that there is ample strength in the 
agreement, to very greatly reduce the 
number of replaced cases if other com- 
panies will join in the program and if 
all will operate it in the interest of the 
general good. That type of cooperation 
is the real solution. 

“In the interest of policyholders; in 
the interest of the companies; and in 
the interest of ethical practices among 
the agents themselves, there is the re- 
quirement that the companies accept the 
mutual responsibility of solving this in- 
ternal problem.” 


Attorney Kastner 
Reviews Legislation 


In a thorough and exhaustive review 
of legislation and departmental action in 
the various states presented to the 
American Life Convention, Legal Sec- 
tion, Ralph H. Kastner, attorney of the 
American Life Convention, pointed out 
that taxation continues to be one of the 
vexing problems of the insurance busi- 
ness. A large part of Mr. Kastner’s re- 
port is devoted to taxation of various 
kinds. 

Unemployment insurance came _ into 
prominence during the past year when 
Congress and seven states considered 
thirty-eight bills treating of the subject. 
Only Wisconsin saw fit to enact such 
legislation. 

On the subject of old age pensions 
there were fifty-eight measures present- 
ed before Congress and the legislatures 
of ten states. Few changes were made 
in the existing laws although sixteen 
states now have pension acts or welfare 
laws with pension features. 








RALPH H. KASTNER 





Wide Variety of Subjects Heard By 
Group Session; E. O. Dunlap in Chair 


Toronto, Oct. 5—The following were 
the subjects discussed at the special ses- 
sion of the American Life Convention on 
group insurance, Earl O. Dunlap, Met- 
ropolitan Life, being in the chair: 

Has the experience been satisfactory 
with group life insurance cases under 
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member of the American Life Convention, 
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which the employes pay the entire pre- 
mium ? 

In the case of an association group 
with either full or modified selection how 
can all members of an association group 
be cancelled, the policy being on regular 
form whereunder the company has only 
the right to change its rates based upon 
mortality experience ? 

What is this situation where associa- 
tion and company agree to terminate 
but single member of group insists that 
insurance be maintained ? 

How generally has disability been re- 
moved from group life policies? 

Mortality on group transfers. 


Group accident and health insurance 
with especial relation to significance in 
view of general elimination of total and 
permanent disability benefits. 

Continuation of insurance on lives of* 
employes pensioned or retired. 

Is pension or retirement a termination 
of employment? 

Does thirty-one day grace period ex- 
tend to individual employe as well as to 
employer, such grace period being ap- 
plicable only to aggregate premiums re- 
ceived from employer ? 

What reserve, if any, should company 
set up to take care of claims by reason 
of death after employe terminated serv- 
ice because of total and permanent dis- 
ability and within the period of extended 
death benefits ? 

Are quotations of definite rates on a 
group preceded by an industrial survey 
of the group? 

Are the available classifications of in- 
dustry sufficiently complete and up-to- 
date? 

Why not a uniform policy? 


Among those attending the group 
meeting were Charles G. Taylor, Metro- 
politan Life; Valentine Howell, Pru- 
dential; R. T. Stuart, Mid-Continent 
Life; P. A. Stark, Yeoman Mu- 
tual; Lester I. Johnson, Continen- 
tal Assurance; L. W. Pfarrer, Capi- 


tal Life, Denver; C. O. Shepherd, Mis- 
souri State; H. H. McBride and E. B 
Stevenson, National Life and Accident; 
Miles Schaeger, United Benefit; Nelson 
B. Hadley, New York Insurance Depart- 
ment; W. A. P. Wood and H. Dun- 
sheath, Canada Life; former Governor 
E. Lee Trinkle, Shenandoah Life; Berk- 
ley Cox and Ian Armour, Aetna Life; G. 
M. Bugniazet, Union Co-Operative; and 
Gilbert T. Brown, Union National Life. 
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THE “DEPRESSION-BUSTING” SELLINGRS 


On Mondays and Thursdays at 5:10 P. M. Beginning Thursday, OG ith, ] 


Ist Meeting, Thursday, October 6th 
JAMES ELTON BRAGG 

As Director of The Life Insurance Train- 
ing Course at New York University, James 
Elton Bragg will bring us the accumulated 
best selling experience, researched from the 
entire nation in our opening meeting. We 
value N. Y. U. so highly that ten of our asso- 
ciates are attending the present session, and 
fifty of them profited greatly by his short 
course, “Brushing-Up-With-Bragg”’. 

From the combined experience of personal 
producer, general agent, company officer and university executive, 
Elton Bragg has a great message. 

















2nd Meeting, Tuesday*, October 11th* 
Harvey WEEKS 


Master of anecdote and the leading advocate 
of “verbal proof stories” in selling, will illus- 
trate for us the value of the specific instance 
in closing. 

As Ass’t Vice President in charge of trust 
solicitation for the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Company, Harvey Weeks has added 
laurels to his life insurance training in his 
trust development. He will illustrate the use 
of “trusts” to close life insurance in difficult 
situations. * Only meeting held on Tuesday. All others Mondays and Thursdays. 

el ch il 


3rd Meeting, Monday, October 17th 
WiLtiAM W. KLINGMAN 


A company executive who sold plenty of it 
in coming up through the ranks, Mr. Kling- 
man is a selling leader of agencies, in that his 
experience includes producing an “app” a day 
for +50 business days. Eighteen months! 

As agency vice-president of the Equitable, 
he is the hard working inspiration of a host 
of salesmen who have a tough time telling him 
something he hasn’t been up against himself. 
He will make a two-fisted talk which will 





make you /isten. 


4th Meeting, Thursday, October 20th 
NATHANIEL H. SEEFURTH 

Our own “N. H.”, who for several years 
headed the Business Insurance, Trust and 
Taxation Dept. of this agency, will come back 
from publishing Seefurth Service in Chicago. 
to talk to us on Single Premium Insurance and 
Annuities as Investments. 

Hosts of friends will welcome hearing him 
on a subject he has treated so ably in his publi- 
cations. Mr. Seefurth has no superior in legal, 
tax and investment situations. 

anhcaiiiasiants 


5th Meeting, Monday, October 24th 
James S. DrEwry 


The Mutual Benefit Drewry Agency cov- 
ering Ohio, probably has developed more mil- 
lion men than any sales organization in our 
business. That’s how much Jim Drewry can 
help! 

You will hear a talk from him emphasizing 
life insurance as property which will give you a 
new concept of life insurance and therefore 
new strength in selling it. James S$. Drewry 
has a sales message keyed to the times, usable 








the next day. 


6th Meeting, Thursday, October 27th 
VasH YOUNG 


“A Fortune to Share” flowing from a pen 
dipped in the philosophy, inspiration, human 
understanding and helpfulness of Vash Young 
became a national best seller. Mr. Young has 
just written another book, ‘“‘Let’s Start Over 
Again” in which a splendid estimate of the 
spiritual values necessary to overcome depres- 
sion, popularized its sale over night. 

Mr. Young will speak as a life underwriter 
on “Let’s Start Over Again”, gained from a 
top, current Equitable personal production. Vash Young is a dig lift! dence 

ae ae contri 


7th Meeting, Monday, October 3lst 
Puiie F. BrouGHTON 


Philip F. Broughton who produced $3,329,- 
650 on sixty-three lives during the Club Con- 
vention year ending June 30th, 1932, in Icad- 
ing this agency and company nationally, and 
who is maintaining this rate of production, is 
well qualified to help in “depression-busting”. 

In the use of references and “third party” 
influence, to relieve strain in initiating, Phil 
Broughton is most adept. This makes for an 
independence in selling which you will find 
valuable to observe closely. 














8th Meeting, Thursday, November 3rd 
WituiaM H. Burns 


Bill Burns represents Courage incarnate in 
selling. He will present to you his famous 
program and audit, now known popularly in 
this agency as the “Burns Plan” following his 
previous discussions here. ; 

That Mr. Burns is “busting” the depres- 
sion is evidenced by $76,000 paid annual pre- 
miums during 1931 in Philadelphia, and com- 
parable production this year. He simply “cuts 
through” objections. Bring your “pet one” to 
the meeting for answer. 

















9th Meeting, Monday, November 7th 
LEON GILBERT SIMON 


Is a name known to all New York life un- 
derwriters as well as nationally. A leading 
personal producer who has /ed his parent com- 
pany, the Equitable many times, Mr. Simon 
is a past president of our local Life Under- 
writers’ Association, and long has been prom- 
inent in National Association affairs. 

Leon Simon began in life insurance via cold 
canvass, so he learned the value of “favorable 
circumstances”. You can gain from him. 












10th Meeting, Monday, November 14th 
A. RusHTON ALLEN 


Rush Allen has done much to influence ad- 
vanced education in life underwriting, in that 
early he applied his legal training to the will 
approach and use of life insurance to round 
out the complete estate mosaic. . 

A member of the Philadelphia Bar and of 
that of the United States Supreme Court, Mr. 
Allen long has been active in the co-operation 
of Bar Associations with Life Underwriters. Ee 
Union Central G. A, Personal 
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1lth Meeting, Thursday, November 17th 
Water E. KNowLtTon 


While we thoroughly believe salesmen are 
made more often than born, by the painstaking 
process of making themselves, still we recog- 
nize natural adaptability. Certainly our 
Walter Knowlton has it. 

Instinctively, he likes most people. A ready 
smile and wit, willingness to cross in gaining 
interview-control or indirection that seemingly 
leaves it to the other fellow, backed by a splen- 
did concept of general business and the confi- 
dence of million dollar production, makes a background for a great 
contribution. 


‘lift! 





12th Meeting, Monday, November 21st 
DeENis BRANDON Mapuro 


The /aw touches life insurance in so many 
places, that a “touch” of it properly used, can 
advance many a close. As Counsel of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York, Inc., Mr. Maduro has specialized in all 
the phases of taxation, trusts, Stock Retire- 
ment, etc., as they relate to life insurance. 

Part of Mr. Maduro’s address will be de- 
voted to answering questions. Certainly he 
can answer them! 





13th Meeting, Monday, November 28th 
Ciay W. HAMLIN 


The master of them all in influencing pros- 
pects to buy, and producers to se//, will address 
our thirteenth meeting, giving the Course the 
impetus of the revivifying, tremendous enthu- 
siasm aroused by unparallelled performance. 
Lucky thirteenth! 

In personal production, Clay Hamlin ex- 
ceeded paid business of $16,000,000 in one 
year, operating from Buffalo; as Mutual 
Benefit general agent there, he is instilling his 
own “unanswerables” into men. You will believe in him/ 

cameltoe 
14th Meeting, Thursday, December Ist 
Ju.tius M. EIs—ENpDRATH 


The success of Julius M. Eisendrath in 
New York beginning less than four years ago, 
after a million production for years out west, 
has been well told by the press. 

Certainly, here is a man who can convince 
you of the value of reference and direct-by- 
mail—from his own recent experience. It was 
absolutely necessary for him to reference and 
mail. Result—a million paid in this company, 
plus his managerial duties. 











15th Meeting, Monday, December 5th 
Tuomas M. Scott 


The performance of Tom Scott in life in- 
surance has always been one of our greatest 
inspirations. Twenty years ago, he was push- 
ing a pen in the Penn Mutual Home Office 
in Philadelphia. 

Today, he looks back at having led the com- 
pany nationally eight times in the last ten 
years (including 1931 and so far in 1932), 
with an average production of $1,500,000 on 
one hundred lives, each year, He has 1,200 
Personal policyholders. 





16th Meeting, Thursday, December 8th 


Cuar_es B. Piper, M. D. 


He is still our own Dr. Piper despite the 
fact that he is the Medical Director of another 
good company, the Connecticut Mutual. 
What greater endorsement could come from 
memory of his former association with us? 

Dr. Piper will give us medical lore that will 
make for better understanding of that phase of 
our business, but more important we hope he 
will philosophize a bit on those inspirations he 
always has seemed to find in daily life. He 


knows how to stemwind on “Work, Worship, Love and Play”. 





17th Meeting, Monday, December 12th 


Stacey K. BEEBE 


Long among the Union Central leaders, 
Stacey K. Beebe provides the splendid example 
of the ingenuity, resourcefulness and added 
industry of a top man, staying on fof. 

Mr. Beebe has developed a telephone ap- 
proach on educational insurance which solves 
prospecting. He will give you literally his 
telephone interview—and then his follow-up 
presentation. You say anything the prospect 
might, and Mr. Beebe will give you how he 
would handle it. You can use it that night. 





18th Meeting, Thursday, December 15th 


TyLer Hewett BENNETT 


During a career of forty years in personal 
production, Tyler H. Bennett has led each of 
four companies nationally for a number of 
years. His long experience has covered every 
phase of selling and he can communicate the 
wisdom of that selling to you. 

His presentation abounds with brief, terse 
phrases which get action because they make the 
prospect face an alternative he doesn’t like. 
And you will enjoy his distinct /iterary flare. 





19th Meeting, Monday, December 19th 


WituiaM J. LouPRETTE 

Bill Louprette believes in concentration— 
he has seven hundred Mutual Benefit policy- 
holders below Fulton St. That’s how big a 
value time has. 

Writing an average business annually for 
ten years, of $850,000 on 100 lives, and often 
exceeding the million mark, Mr. Louprette is 
a great example of reliance on many lives for 
moderate amounts—he knows that all he has 
to do to produce business, is to attend to it. 
Hear him! 





20th Meeting, Thursday, December 22nd 


JAMES Victor BARRY 
Outstanding humorist, philosopher, inspira- 
tionalist and after dinner speaker, Mr. Barry 
will address our final meeting in order that we 
may really appreciate the good things of real 
Christmas. 

And he will deliver a message! Drawing 
on his long experience as Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Metropolitan Life Vice President and 
his present capacity as Vice President of the 
Life Extension Institute, he will show its 
advantages in both sale and service. 
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Insurance Advertising Conference 


Meeting 





Large Attendance and Full Program 
Marks Advertising Conference Here 


The Life Group of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, which met at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week, 
had an unusually large attendance of 

. . = 
members and heard a wide variety of 
subjects discussed relating to the adver- 
tising field. A number of these papers 
are summarized in other columns of this 
paper. \ 

The members were welcomed to the 
Life Group Sessions by J. E. D. Bene- 
dict, Metropolitan Life and D. Bobb 
Slattery, Penn Mutual Life. 

Among the speakers in addition to the 
retiring President B. N. Mills, secretary 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, were: 
Charles C. Fleming, Life Insurance Co. 
of Va., on Typography; J. P. Lyons, 
Manufacturers Life, who read a paper 
by Eustace A. Brock, Great West Life; 
The Play’s the Thing, Bart Leiper, Pilot 
Life, Greensboro, N. C.; Conserving the 


Business We Write, 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga. 

Efficient Departmental Organization, 
Clifford Elvins, Imperial Life of Can- 
ada; Financial Independence Week, 
William B. McNeary, Equitable Society, 
N. Y.; Policyholders’ Magazines, C. 
Sumner Davis, Provident Mutual; L. C. 
Cushman, Massachusetts Mutual, who 
read the report of Robert C. White, 
Franklin Life, chairman of the commit- 
tee on strength of Life Insurance; Sales 
Photographs, Fred T. Fisher, Lincoln 
National Life; “Copy,” Paul Speicher, 
Insurance R & R Service; Recruiting 
New Agents, R. C. Braun, Reliance Life. 

Short Cuts to Economy in the Adver- 
tising Budget, Kenilworth H. Mathus, 
Connecticut Mutual; The Advertising 
Manager and the Agency Department, 
Kenneth R. Miller, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau; Field Magazines vs. 
Depressions, Robert Pierce, Aetna Life; 
Clipping Coupons, Cyrus T. Steven, 
Phoenix .Mutual. 


New Responsibilities For Field 
Magazine Today, Says R. H. Pierce 


The company field magazine has been 
thrust into a position of important lead- 
ership due to changed conditions and the 
editor of the company paper must now 
carry on more effectively than ever be- 
fore and at the same time be able to 
show important economies, Robert H. 
Pierce, editor of “The Life Aetna-izer,” 
told the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence in New York this week. Mr. Pierce 
urged members of the conference—as a 
means of cutting down costs—to consult 
their paper supply man, engravers and 
others to aid in economies in these sev- 
eral departments. 

One of the economy measures put into 
effect by the Aetna Life, Mr. Pierce said, 
was the mailing of the magazine without 
an envelope. It was found that they 
went through the mails in good condi- 
tion and a saving of $400 on envelopes 
alone was made not including saving on 
postage and handling. This plan delays 
mailing somewhat because stenciling of 
envelopes was done beforehand. 

New Place of Company Paper 

On the subject of greater demand for 
effectiveness on the company paper Mr. 
Pierce said: “Agents rightly expected 
their best leadership and assistance to 
come out of the home office. The home 
office has become a bigger factor to him 
as a result of this depression. But prac- 
tically the only consistent means of 
speaking a helpful and encouraging word 
to the agents is through the field maga- 
zine. It stepped into a position of vital 
leadership. It assumed the task of brac- 
ing the men in the field at all those 
critical places where he was inclined to 
totter—discouragement, pessimism, lack 
of confidence, fear. 

“One thing we discovered early—de- 
spite the fact the man in the field was 
the one getting it in the neck the worst, 
he was the best sport about it. Agents 
have kept trying when secretly some of 
us have wondered what he ever hoped 


to accomplish. But he did accomplish 
and it occurred to us that if anyone had 


workable ideas about beating the depres- 
sion, they did. We decided to let them 
write our magazine, then it would be 
rock bottom stuff. We staged two con- 


tests. The first failed. The second one 
succeeded because we promoted it. We 
sent this mailing to general agents. We 


followed up with a similar circular to 
our correspondents in the various 


Seneca Gamble, ° 


Dramatized Subjects 
Effective 


Some subjects lend themselves to 
dramatization and are most effectively 
put across by means of a staged play, it 
was shown by Bart Leiper, manager of 
publicity and advertising for the Pilot 
Life, Greensboro, N. C., in a talk before 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
in New York this week. 

Instead of handling such subjects as 
policy loans and the use of settlement 
options which are conventionally pre- 
sented at agency meetings by an address 
given by a home office executive, they 
have been much more effectively im- 
pressed upon the field force of the Pilot 
Life by playlets. Mr. Leiper told of his 
experiments with this medium which 
have been uniformly successful. One 
play in particular, “What Price Policy 
Loans,” written by L. L. McAlister in 
charge of the company’s conservation 
department, has been in great demand 
at life insurance gatherings since it was 
first given before the Pilot Life field 
force. This play showed to packed 
houses and numerous direct repayments 
of policy loans have resulted from poli- 
cyholders witnessing its performance. 





agencies. In both these we asked our 
agencies to talk up the contest at agency 
meetings. The result was overwhelming 
success and the July issue of The Life 
Aetna-izer “80 weighty sales ideas to 
pull your business up” which we look 
upon as a new high in the history of 
our publication. 


Magazine Needs Promotion 
“An incidental lesson here was that 


we must promote our magazine and not 
take its influence in the field for grant- 


Nearly $100,000 in excess 


of premiums received 


was paid out by the Sun Life to beneficiaries of 
twenty men who were in perfect health a year ago 
but who lived to pay ONLY ONE PREMIUM. 
Ten died as the result of accidents; ten from nat- 


ural causes. 


In paying these claims promptly and willingly, the Sun Life 
was fulfilling the function for which life insurance was 


instituted. 


Life Insurance puts the strength of men standing 
together behind the frailty of one man standing 


alone. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 








Vice-President and 
Chairman of Life Group 


K. H. MATHUS 





ed. We are now fully sold upon a per- 
sistent, though modest program of pro- 
motion to put our magazine over. 


“But through it all we have been led 
to the conclusion that is the thought I 
want most to leave with you. The United 
States has learned a lesson. It has hit 
us all. We have been sobered. We are 
pretty much committed to the need for- 
evermore of keeping our feet on the 
ground. We are trying now to do our 
own seeing, to do our own thinking, to 
doubt anything that is not based upon 
sound sensible reasoning and facts. It 
might be characterized as a country of 
skeptics but I think if it is skepticism it 
is skepticism mellowed by a good old 
American sense of proportion. Really 
we are up against a public now that is 
still good hearted but hard headed. They 
will not be easily mislead or prodded 
into emotional outbreaks. We are go- 
ing to have to play absolutely fair and 
square with everybody. Not only for 
the duration of the depression but for 
many, many years to come. We have 
had a bitter lesson and we have bene- 
fited well by it. We must figure that 
we are down to earth to stay for some 
time. 

“For the field magazine editor this 
means atunement to higher, stricter 
standards. Our pages must be meaty. 
They must be sincere. They must be 
honest. They must be genuinely help- 
ful. Our magazines have been thrust 
into a position of important leadership 
with pretty strict instructions as to the 
sort of leadership desired. We had bet- 
ter figure to steel ourselves to the task 
of turning out magazines that are in 
every respect mature and capable of in- 
telligent leadership in their particular 
fields. Otherwise, we may as well fold 
up our tents—chalk ourselves up as just 
another of this depression’s bank- 
ruptcies.” 





Life Insurance Strength 


The committee of the Life Group, In- 
surance Advertising Conference meeting 
in New York this week, on Strength of 
Life Insurance headed by Robert C. 
White, Franklin Life, reported to the 
convention with the conclusions that 1t 
would be advisable to let the individual 
members stress the strength of life in- 
surance during the depression, each in 
his own way. This might be done by 
institutional advertising by the group oF 
by use of a slogan. Some such slogan 
could be carried in the trade journal ad- 
vertising, on letters, folders, etc. 
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Twenty Ways In Which Economies 
May Be Achieved Told By Mathus 


It is possible to effect many economies 
in advertising and sales promotion when 
occasion demands, Kenilworth H. Math- 
us, editor of publications for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, told the Insurance 
Advertising Conference in New York this 
week. He cited a score of ways in which 
the Connecticut Mutual had saved vari- 
ous sums which amounted in a year to 
$12,000. 

Some of the ways in which this was 
done were cutting the number of pieces 
of sales literature in half and avoiding re- 
prints as much as possible. It was found 
possible to double up by setting up a 
page in the house organ that could be 
lifted with little or no change and re- 
printed as a pamphlet. 


Save on Special Issues 


Convention programs, Mr. Mathus 
pointed out, are often very attractively 
done as souvenirs of the occasion. By 
substituting a program booklet this year 
instead of an elaborate convention num- 
ber, the Connecticut Mutual made the 
substantial saving of $1,500. Elimination 
of other special issues made still further 
savings. 

On the subject of advertising Mr. 
Mathus said: “This year the Connecti- 
cut Mutual went into full page adver- 
tising in the trade journals. Many, in- 
cluding some of the magazine people 
themselves and several of our general 
agents, felt that we had materially in- 
creased our advertising appropriation to 
this. However, this was not the case; 
we secured this effect merely by a stag- 
gered schedule whereby we appear in 
one or two magazines each month, rather 
than in every publication in small space 
regularly.” 


Charging Agents For Literature 


Discussing the policyholders’ magazine 
and charging agents for literature, Mr. 
Mathus made the following comments: 

“For the past three years the printing 
and mailing costs of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual’s policyholders’ magazine have been 
$6,400, $8,300 and $6,700. On the same 
basis, taking into consideration increased 
postage rates, the cost for the next poli- 
cyholders’ magazine would be $8,700. By 
using third class postage this could be 
reduced to $4,700, a saving of $4,000. Or 
by eliminating a separate mailing entire- 
ly, and merely inserting an abbreviated 
form of the annual statement in premi- 
um notices, a saving of approximately 
$7,700 could be effected. 

“We have noted a growing tendency 
among members of the Life Group of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference to 
charge agents for certain sales promo- 
tion material. Often this can be resort- 
ed to in an emergency when funds are 
low, enabling literature to be published 
that might otherwise never see the light 
of day.” 


Twenty Ways to Effect Savings 


_Mr. Mathus made twenty suggestions 
tor cutting costs, these summarized be- 
ing: 

Have fewer pieces of sales literature. 

Run less reprints of old pamphlets. 

_ Use different colored inks and stock 
lor subsequent runs. 

Double up by reprinting house organ 
page as a pamphlet. 

Use utilitarian rather than 
style of convention program. 

Prevent waste of sales literature in 
agencies. 

Print larger first runs to make fre- 
quent reprints unnecessary. 

Use offset rather than letter-press 
Pinting for large runs or where many 
plates would be required. ; 

Mimeograph rather than multigraph. 

Contract for drawings on a_ regular 
monthly basis. 

Standardize size and technique of art 


souvenir 


work to permit of double or subsequent 
use. 

Secure special engraving discount by 
giving all your work to one firm: 

Secure “guaranteed bids” from printers 
to protect yourself against charges for 
author’s changes. 

Omit special issues of the house organ. 

Mass small photos on a full page, rath- 
er than each photo individually. 

Keep house organ exchange list down 
to a minimum. 

_ Stagger schedule for trade journal ad- 
vertising. 

Cut out all unnecessary subscriptions 
and services. 

Save on postage where possible, and 





Ad Conference Elections 


Stanley F. Withe, Aetna Affiliated 
Companies, was elected president of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
this week. Charles C. Fleming, Life 
Insurance Co, of Virginia was elected 
secretary and Horace B. Chapman, 
Ohio Farmers, treasurer. 

The life division re-elected Kenil- 
worth H. Mathus, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, as vice-president and chairman 
and Frank J. Price, Prudential, sec- 
retary and treasurer. New advisory 
committee members for the life group 
are R. C. Budlong, Northwestern Na- 
tional, and Rex Magee, Lamar Life. 











Charge agents cost price where funds 
will not permit of free distribution. 


Life Insurance Week 


The Life Group of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Group decided at its meeting 
in New York this week not to partici- 
pate in Thrift Week activities as in the 
past. The sentiment of the Life Group 
was that life insurance by its record in 
the depression of stability and sound- 
ness justified the promotion of a Life In- 
surance Week with each day stressing 
one important feature of insurance pro- 
duction, 

A week in early April was thought to 
be a more favorable time for Life In- 
surance Week than early in the year. 
The Life Agency Officers have already 
gone on record as in favor of this pro- 
ject and the Advertising Conference will 
offer to co-operate with the Agency Of- 
ficer on Life Insurance Week. 





Connecticut Mutual Wins Ad Trophy; 
Imperial Life Gets Cup; Other Winners 


Life Insurance company representa- 
tives of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference judged their own exhibits, Mon- 
day afternoon, October 3, at the annual 
meeting in New York. 

Exhibits were uniformly mounted on 
silver and black panels, and hung at eye 
level all around the conference room. 
No company could have more than two 
panels. The net result of this, accord- 
ing to T. M. Rodlun, chairman of the 
Life Group Exhibit Committee, was that 
only the best advertising of each com- 
pany was exhibited. 

The IAC Life Group Trophy was 
awarded to the Connecticut Mutual Life 
for the outstanding contribution of the 
year to the advancement of life insur- 
ance advertising, with honorable men- 
tion to Provident Mutual and Equitable 
of Iowa. 

The IAC Life Group Conservation Cup 
was awarded to the Imperial Life of 
Canada, for the outstanding contribu- 
tion of the year in printed conservation 
material; with honorable mention to 
Business Men’s Assurance and Massa- 
chusetts Mutual two of which tied for 
second place and two for third. 

Awards of certificates were made in 
the following classifications: 

Advertising in Publications of General 


Circulation : 
First—Imperial Life of Canada. 
Second—Provident Mutual. 
Third—Great-West Life. 

Periodical Advertising to the Trade: 

First—Illinois Life. 
Second—John Hancock Mutual. 
Third—Penn Mutual. 


Printed Folders, Booklets, Blotters: 
First—Aetna Life (folders). 
Second—Massachusetts Mutual 

(folders). ; 
Third—Acacia Mutual (blotters) tied 
with Travelers (booklet). 

Sales Letters and Printed Material for 

Use by Mail: 
First—Acacia Mutual. 


Second—Equitable Life of Iowa tied 
with Penn Mutual. 
Third—Lincoln National. 
Publication for Agents: 
First—Aetna Life. 
Second—Connecticut Mutual. 
Third—Massachusetts Mutual. 


Sales Promotion Material to Stimulate 
Agents’ Production: 

First—Bankers Life Co. 
Second—Lincoln National. 
Third—Connecticut Mutual. 

Policyholders’ Publication ; 
First—Connecticut Mutual. 
Second—Pan American Life. 
Third—Pacific Mutual. 








What Can Be Achieved By Paper 
For Policyholders Told By Davis 


In a talk before the Insurance Adver- 


tising Conference in New York this 
week C. Sumner Davis, of the advertis- 
ing section of the Provident Mutual Life 
gave some interesting and highly in- 
formative facts about the company's ex- 
perience with its publication for policy- 
holders, “The Policy Owner.” Mr. Da- 
vis explained that the company had four 
purposes in mind in publishing the pa- 
per: to increase policyholder’s good will 
by contacting other than through pre- 
mium notices; to increase persistency of 
business; to provide approaches for the 
agent; and to get replies from policy- 
holders. 

As to the results achieved, Mr. Davis 
made the following summary: 

“Much of whatever success we attain 
here we must credit to the impression 
‘The Policy Owner,’ made on the minds 
of our agency force. To judge by the 














Another Successful Book by the Man Who 


Writes Insurance Millions 


VASH YOUNG 


Author of A FORTUNE TO SHARE 


RE you one of the Americans to whom the depression has brought a stirring 

challenge to be strong, to win in the face of what others think insuperable odds? 
Here is a new book you will want to read and own—a vital, practical message of personal 
inspiration from the famous author of A FORTUNE TO SHARE. Here are new ideas, 
bristling with vitality, originality and courage; new tales of real personal experiences. 
Here is a book that looks to your success and happiness, tried, tested and proved. 


Let’s Start Over Again 


$1.50 at all stores © BOBBS MERRILL ® Indianapolis 








letters we have received, many of them 
believe that our magazine had an appeal 
and will be a definite aid to them in 
their work. Since they feel that way, 
we hope that they will spend a major 
portion of their time just now following 
up our printed message. 


“In our purpose to get replies, we have 
a definite yardstick by which to judge 
our results and we feel that we have 
succeeded. 191,000 copies of ‘The Provi- 
dent Policy Owner’ were mailed from 
Philadelphia by third-class postage on 
September 7. They went to every Provi- 
dent policyholder in the United States 
and Canada. The three hundred sacks 
in which they were shipped weighed ten 
tons. 


“Our first replies reached us on Sep- 
tember 9—two days after we mailed— 
and they have been coming in every-day 
since. On our best day we received five 
hundred. The average now is about one 
hundred a day, and we expect that to 
keep up for a few more weeks. The to- 
tal number of leads we had received up 
to and including last Friday was 3,735. 
All of these leads have not yet been ana- 
lyzed, but 3,276 of them have been ana- 
lyzed and sent to the field. Of these 
3,276 repliers, 2,167, or just about two- 
thirds, asked for information about the 
Provident Providor, which will pay them 
‘$250 a month for life.’ These leads fall 
into the class that I spoke of before— 
repliers who are definitely interested in 
increasing their Provident insurance. 
1,601—or half of the leads already ex- 
amined indicate that the person who sent 
them to us would like to receive a copy 
of the Annual Report regularly. Our 
men are following up these leads. 980 
of the leads which have been passed on 
to our agents are from persons who are 
interested in Income Insurance, a sub- 
ject covered by one of the articles in 
the magazine. 732 of the repliers told 
us that they would like us to outline for 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Clarksburg Agent on.N. Y. Visit Pays For More 
In Month Than in Year’s Time at Home 


A Clarksburg, W. Va., agent, a strang- 
er in New York and unacquainted with 
metropolitan methods of selling life in- 
surance, has paid for more business in 
a month’s time here than he ever pro- 
duced in a year’s time in his home town 
which has 35,000 population. He is John 
T. Flynn, Connecticut Mutual representa- 
tive, who returned home last Sunday well 
repaid for his New York experiences and 
eager to put new sales ideas including the 
company’s direct mail campaign into op- 
eration. While in New York Mr. Flynn 
made his headquarters in the Lane Agen- 
cy of the company and he will continue 
in the future to clear his business 
through this agency from Clarksburg. 

When he arrived in town a month ago 
Mr. Flynn’s mission was to sell a $10,000 
policy to his brother, the publisher of a 
successful chain of popular magazines. 
Instead he sold him a $15,000 policy and 
at the same time discovered that very 
few of his brother’s associates were ade- 
quately protected. Pepped up by a pro- 
duction contest which the Lane Agency 
staged this month, Mr. Flynn concen- 
trated on the personnel of the publishing 
house, talking life insurance to stenog- 
raphers, departmental managers and 
even the telephone operator. 

Near $100,000 Mark 

Before he realized it his production was 
soaring to heights unknown to him. As 
the month closed he was in the neigh- 
borhood of the $100,000 mark. Not a 
bad month’s work for a man used to 
small city canvassing, long interviews, 
results that come only after months of 
work. And Mr. Flynn still has some out- 
standing business which will probably be 
paid during October. 

Before he left for home Mr. Flynn 
gave The Eastern Underwriter some of 
his impressions of New York, empha- 
sizing how much he was impressed by 
the average New Yorker’s recognition of 
the fundamental need for insurance. 





TELL WHY THEY LIKE BUSINESS 





Connecticut Mutual Veteran Agents 
List Service to Fellowmen as One 
of Most Appealing Factors 


A number of veteran representatives 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life have 
given reasons why they are happy in the 
life insurance business. The chief rea- 
son they say they like the business is 
that they derive great satisfaction in 
being of service to others, in doing an 
incalculable amount of good to their fel- 
low men. 

Another aspect of the business that 
appeals to these men is the opportunity 
the business offers them to make friend- 
ships. The rewards for those who work, 
in the form of immediate compensation, 
future renewal commissions, and at- 
tendance at company conventions, are 
also appealing. The veterans also cite 
the factor that life insurance stands up 
through prosperity and depression and 
that its prestige increases with the years. 





HOSTESS TO MRS. GANN 

Mrs. Edward D. Duffield, wife of the 
president of the Prudential, gave a lun- 
cheon at her home in South Orange, N. 
J., yesterday in honor of Mrs. Dolly 
Gann, sister of Vice-President Curtis. 
Many prominent Republican women at- 
tended. 





FACES ADDITIONAL CHARGES 
J. D. Kitrell, president of the Para- 


mount Life, is under bond to answer 
to the West Side court, Denver, a charge 
of converting to his own use some se- 
curities placed with him, but which were 
to be held until the owners acted. 


“There isn’t so much preliminary or in- 
troductory work necessary here,” he 
said. In other words, a lot of explain- 
ing isn’t as necessary in selling here as 
in a smaller city. The average prospect 
appreciates more keenly the strength and 
stability of the company behind the pol- 
icy he is sold. Mr. Flynn described the 
New York business man as “quick to 
make up his mind” and then “it stays 
made up.” He buys larger amounts of 
insurance, too, than those in smaller 
places because incomes are larger. 


Impressed by Home Office Visit 


Among the most pleasant memories of 
his trip north was the day he spent at 
the Connecticut Mutual home office in 
Hartford. He contrasted its quiet, less 
hurried atmosphere with the nervous ac- 
tivity of New York City; noted that 
the work was seemingly accomplished ef- 
fectively without the great “to do” which 
permeates a metropolitan organization. 
He was much impressed by the home 
office recreational facilities provided for 
employes such as bowling alleys, tennis, 
golf. Another new experience was the 
trip he took with the Lanes to the top 
of the Empire State Building, an appro- 
priate trip because the Lane Agency is 
moving into this building this month. 


Mr. Flynn has been five years in the 
life insurance field and is held in high 
regard in Clarksburg. One of his neigh- 
bors there is Louis A. Johnson, newly 
elected national commander of the 
American Legion, whom he described as 
one of the best lawyers in town, “a de- 
pendable type of Legionnaire” who would 
give the Legion a conservative admin- 
istration. Mr. Flynn himself has been 
first vice commander of his own Legion 
post and during the war served over- 
seas for sixteen months. 


JOHN HANCOCK GAINS 





Company’s Assets Have Increased, It Has 
Done No Borrowing Nor 
Sold Securities 


During the period of unfavorable con- 
ditions in the general business situation 
the John Hancock Mutual Life has not 
experienced any emergency in its affairs; 
has not borrowed from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation or from any 
other source and has not been obliged 
to sell securities to raise cash. President 
Walton L. Crocker says that the assets 
of the company have continued to in- 
crease and new insurance paid for has 
averaged more than $2,000,000 for each 
working day of the eight months of 1932, 
while the company paid to policyholders 
during the year up to September 1, the 
sum of more than $71,000,000. 

Demands for policy loans continue to 
be large in number but the aggregate 
amount is less than it was a few months 
ago. Loans made during July and Au- 


gust were approximatelv 13% less than ; 


those of the peak month of the year. 





BUYS OKLAHOMA SOUTHERN 


Great Republic Life of Los Angeles 
Takes Over Business and Assets 
of Oklahoma Company 
The Great Republic Life of Los An- 
geles has purchased the business and as- 
sets of the Oklahoma Southern Life, ac- 
cording to the announcement of Presi- 
dent T. M. McComb of the California 
company. The transaction increases the 
assets of the Great Republic Life by ap- 
proximately $500,000, and the business 

in force by more than $2,000,000. 

The purchase has been approved by 
the Oklahoma insurance department. 
Previous to completion of the purchase 
the receivership case pending against the 
Oklahoma Southern was dismissed by 
the district court of Oklahoma county. 
The Great Republic Life in its annual 
statement of December 31, 1931, listed 
total admitted assets at $5,292,425. 








ance into actual sales. 


their work. 


WINNIPEG 


The Fieldman— 
the final factor | 


One by one the oldtime barriers of sales-resistance 
to life-insurance are falling under the pressure of 
aggressive advertising, organized publicity and, above 
all, the revelation of the stability of life insurance 


in a disordered world. 


Favorable as these factors are the equipment and 
efficiency of the salesman still forms the decisive 


element that converts the appreciation of life insur- 


This Company offers to its fieldmen a highly organ- 
ized service, comprising an Agents’ Selling Course, 
direct mail canvass, co-operative advertising plan 
and many other features designed to assist them in 


the GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS OVER $135,500,000 
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Equitable’s Southern 
Leaders Convene 


HEAR COMPANY EXECUTIVES 





Large Turn-Out at Hot Springs Meet- 
ing; Vice-President Klingman 
Stresses Theme of Security 





There was a large turn-out and plenty 
of enthusiasm at the Equitable Society’s 
conference of Southern agencies, held 
last week at the Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., in connection with the So- 


ciety’s series of educational meetings 
throughout the country. Seventeen 
agencies were represented. Previously 


meetings had been held at Montreal, To- 
ronto, and on board the S. S. Aquitania. 
The company’s Pacific Coast agencies 
meet this week at Coronado Beach, 
Calif. 

The Southern Agencies’ Convention at 
Hot Springs was presided over by W. 
W. Klingman, vice-president in charge 
of the Society’s Agencies. In his key- 
note address he announced the theme 
of the Conference “Security” as applied 
to life insurance, and its contribution to 
the stability of the social and economic 
life of the nation, 

He congratulated the Southern Agen- 
cies upon the splendid showing they had 
made in a year of financial stringency, 
and referred particularly to the under- 
writing achievements of the delegates, 
each of whom had individually won the 
right to attend the conference by pro- 
ducing a minimum quota of business, 
saying: “You are the top-notchers of the 
Southern Department and there is noth- 
ing that can stop you from looking for- 
ward to greater victories by reason of 
that same fine spirit of co-operation 
which you have evidenced during the 
past year. Business is looking up; con- 
ditions seem more favorable; the spirit 
of the people of the country is greatly 
improved. If we can go home with a 
little more enthusiasm and more earnest 
desire to do a still better job, the big- 
gest part of our problem will be be- 
hind us.’ 


Barber Agency Leads 


Mr. Klingman then turned the meet- 
ing over to Roy R. Hale, superintendent 
of agencies for the Southern depart- 
ment. Mr. Hale announced that the E. 
M. Barber agency of Jackson, Miss. 
was the leading agency in the depart- 
ment for the year’s business ending Au- 
gust 31. The honor unit managers were: 
E. E. Dent, Baltimore; T. Woody Evans, 
Raleigh-Roanoke; Don L. Weeks, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Lewis Milam, Wheeling, 
W. Va., and Henry A. Smith, Cincinnati- 
Louisville. 

Among the other speakers at the con- 
ference were Vice-Presidents Frank L. 
James and W. J. Graham; Second Vice- 
President Albert G. Borden, and Treas- 
urer M. C. Laffey. 





HOME LOAN BANK RULING 


Wisconsin insurance corporations are 
not authorized to subscribe to the stock 
of a federal home loan bank organized 
under Act of Congress of July 22, 1932, 
according to an opinion from the office 
of Attorney General John W. Reynolds. 
The opinion holds that the Wisconsin 
laws, enacted during the 1931 session of 
the ‘legislature authorize building and 
loan associations in the state to sub- 
scribe to such stock, but would not au- 
thorize such subscriptions by insurance 
concerns. 





R. H. COLE ANNIVERSARY 


Richard H. Cole, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Connecticut General, has 
completed thirty years of uninterrupted 
service with the company. Mr. Cole 
joined the company after his graduation 
from Yale. He was made actuary i 
1906, secretary in 1917 and a vice- presi- 
dent in 1924. For some years he has 
been in charge of the company’s invest- 
ment department. He is a fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America. 
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CHARACTER 


As years accumulate, a business organiza- 
tion acquires a personality from the 
individuals who are members of it. The 
business principles and methods they adopt 
and practice help to mold the institution. 
This personal quality is not acquired over 
night, in a year, or in a few years. Char- 
acter is built in a life insurance company 
only by earnest devotion to principles and 


friendly unselfish dealings over many years. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 


WE HAVE ROOM IN OUR AGENCIES FOR 
PROGRESSIVE YOUNG MEN 
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American Life 


Convention 





Dougherty Stresses Twisting Evils; 
Sees Need for Stronger State Laws 


The great harm done Ife insurance 
by “twisting” of business as well as 
“twisting” of agents was emphasized by 
Lee J. Dougherty, president of the Guar- 
anty Life, in an address before the Agen- 
cy Section of the convention on Friday 
morning. Mr. Dougherty said that he has 
reached the conclusion that anti-twist- 
ing laws of the states must be made 
stronger in order to curb the evil. 

Speaking on current trends in this re- 
gard the speaker said: “I am neither an 
alarmist nor a pesssimist, but let me tell 
you something. I believe agents who 
never resorted to twisting and misrep- 
resenting before, are doing so now. Many 
agents, in the past safe and sound, are 
acquiring the habit of reflecting by in- 
uendo upon the stability of other com- 
panies than their own and employing 
methods that are deplorable, to say the 
least. I have reached the conclusion that 
anti-twisting laws of the states must be 
made stronger and the insurance com- 
missioners, at their next meeting, should 
pass anti-twisting laws with sharp teeth 
in them.” 

Other extracts from Mr. Dougherty’s 
address follow: 


Public Has Confidence 


Today it may be safely asserted that 
the inquisitiveness and doubt on the 
part of the public is non-existent, and 
that confidence and faith in Old Line 
Life Insurance is firm. The man who 
twists a policy does so, not because of 
inquiry or doubt, but solely because he 
is a twister at heart. 

As I view it, we should instill in our 
representatives a spirit of fair play. We 
should instruct them to set forth the 
virtues and the merit of our own com- 
pany, and not cast reflections and resort 
to slighting remarks of our competitors. 
It is a very grave wrong to interfere 
with a policy now in force. Surely, we 
must know and fully realize that by 
duping a man to discontinue a policy in 
a Legal Reserve Company we are tak- 
ing away from him something that be- 
longs to him. 

The period we have been passing 
through—I believe we have actually ar- 
rived at the end of the dark’ and gloomy 
road—has been one when the minds of 
the public have been receptive to rumors, 
thus creating a most favorable opnor- 
tunity for dishonest and unscrupulous 
representatives to reap some financial 
reward. 


The Typical Twister 


A twister, in the argot of life insur- 
ance, has been defined as an agent who 
seeks by foul means to induce a man 





DOUGHERTY 


LEE J. 


to give up a policy he now has for one 
the twister wants to sell. He is held 
in disrepute by honest life insurance rep- 
resentatives. He is not to be trusted. 
He is shunned. His purpose and design 
are to discredit his competitor and make 
a few questionable dollars in commission 
for himself. And this he does by tear- 
ing down his prospect’s property and 
causing him a loss. All this bunkum 
about one company being better than an- 
other, having lower rates and allowing 
higher commissions, should not and will 
not be used by an honest life insurance 
man. If we, through our respective com- 
pany managers can not satisfactorily 
handle this bane of twisting, then legis- 
lation must be enacted to take care of 
it. Are we ready to confess failure? 

The properly trained and conscientious 
life insurance salesman considers a life 
insurance contract as a sacred agreement 
that should be carried through to ma- 
turity. It is a contract that cannot be 
broken without entailing a loss to all 
parties concerned—the company, the in- 
sured, and the agent. 

Perhaps the companies have been too 
liberal in granting policy loans. We 
should adopt greater restrictions—sur- 
render values, cash values, and policy 
loans should not leave the company hold- 
ing the bag. It should be so adjusted 
that there will be a safe margin left 
when the policy is surrendered. Of 
course, in such cases persistent policy- 
holders will not be penalized in any way. 
However, I do not feel we should go as 


far as we have in the past, and are now 
going, to help a man borrow on his pol- 
icy or surrender it. We are all familiar 
with the efforts companies are now mak- 
ing to take care of policy loans. Cer- 
tainly, preventing surrendering of poli- 
cies is an excellent and worthwhile plan, 
but I am convinced that values must be 
changed, in fairness to persistent policy- 
holders, to company and to agent. 


Rewriting Problems 


Right now quite a serious problem con- 
fronts the management of companies re- 
garding the rewriting of business carry- 
ing heavy policy loans. I am sure there 
should be no definite plan adopted for 
doing this. I have conferred with a Re- 
search Bureau who made a study of this 
matter, and they are convinced that if 
an agent thinks his company the best, 
and if it is advisable to rewrite the busi- 
ness in his own company, he will nat- 
urally deem it advantageous to rewrite 
policyholders in other companies. How- 
ever, I think pressure should be put on 
the field force to keep in close touch 
with all policyholders, especially where 
there has been a change in the contract 
or a loan placed on the policy, and an 
effort made to keep the policy in force 
and policyholder satisfied. 


Our company has a definite rewriting 
plan, but it is used only when the pol- 
icy is heavily loaned and the insured 
makes a statement that he cannot and 
will not continue the insurance. In such 
cases we allow the agent to eliminate 
the loan by writing a new policy. How- 
ever, we do not pay full commission on 
this during the first year but scatter it 
over a period of two years. Several mid- 
dle west companies have made a care- 
ful study of this, and it is claimed that 
the first year after the loan is the criti- 
cal year of the policy. 


Twisting of Agents 


The problem of twisting has disturbed 
and perturbed life insurance men and 
companies for years. Not only the 
twisting of business, but also the twist- 
ing of agents, we have always had with 
us. 

_ The twisting of agents is so grave in 
its consequences as to warrant the at- 
tention and excite the concern of the 
American Life Convention. It must be 
handled without gloves. Some compa- 
nies, when negotiating with a prospec- 
tive agent, are kind enough and broad 
enough and big enough to notify the 
present employing company. Of course, 
it is quite a problem to decide at just 
what stage the prospective employer 
should notify the present employer. It 
is held by some that no notification 
should be made until a definite offer is 
made. On the other hand, some con- 
tend that the offer should be made first 
because the agent will not know about 
the proposition and that the agent is not 
a slave of the present employing com- 
pany and has a right to know a few 
facts in the matter before his company 
enters the picture. Personally I feel that 
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Recast 


all inquiries from an agent who is em- 
ployed by another company—unless he 
has discontinued his connection, making 
him a free lance—should be taken up 
with the other company. 


Time for Action 


This great institution of life insur- 
ance is not the work of one man, nor 
the accomplishment of one decade, It is 
the work of many men wiser and more 
courageous than the ordinary, and their 
efforts cover many years. I have con- 
fidence in the management of all old line 
companies. To my mind there can be no 
question about the treatment the pol- 
icyholders and agents will get, but, let 
me emphasize, it is time to give con- 
structive thought and prompt attention 
to this nasty condition of twisting and 
not let up until the twister is driven 
from our ranks. 

Many companies have _ successfully 
used the partial repayment plan. There 


(Continued on Page 16) 











Responsibility— 


There is no factor so vital to the institution of life insurance as the character of those who present it to the buying public. 
confidence and respect stands at the mercy of the fieldman; the popular conception of life insurance can be clarified or distorted—dependin: 


The agent is indeed the keeper of a weighty trust. 
These things being true, it follows inevitably that the man who traduces his competitor, or who misrepresents, or who lacks the highest sense of 
fair play and honesty, is actually a menace to the entire institution. 


| tactics. 





altruistic business. 


It is far better to lose business than to gain it through trickery or at the expense of a competitor’s reputation. 
are the refuge of the morally and mentally unfit—a sure indication of shortcomings that brand their users as undesirables of th 


The sooner these evil inf\ences are eternally barred, the more quickly will life insurance demonstrate that it is the world’s most humanitarian and 


The whole structure of 


Sharp practices and mud-slinging 


g upon his 


e lowest order. 








AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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American Life 


Convention 





Keesling Committee Presents 
A Form of Incontestable Clause 


The special committee of the American 
Life Convention on Revision of the In- 
contestable Clause, of which Francis V. 
Keesling, vice-president and_ general 
counsel of the West Coast Life, is chair- 
man, made a report to the convention 
making definite recommendations of an 
incontestable clause. 

In presenting its recommendation the 
committee says: 

“Possibly the incontestable clause has 
contributed to the elimination almost en- 
tirely of indefensible contests on the part 
of life insurance companies. As the in- 
contestable clause itself was due to high- 
er ethical standards, we are inclined to 
the belief that higher ethical standards 
should be given the credit. Such ethical 
standards demonstrated in insurance 
company administration and interpreta- 
tion of contracts, and the more thorough 
supervision of . insurance companies, 
which mark a difference in the times, 
should relieve apprehension on the part 
of the public, if a study of the incon- 
testable clause should justify revision 
and the companies should proceed to 
effect that revision. 

Forms of Clause Suggested 


“Two types of clauses have been sug- 
gested: 

“(a) After this policy (of life insurance) 
shall have been in force during the life- 
time of the insured for a period of two 
years ‘from the date of its execution, its 
validity shall not be contested for mis- 
representation, fraud; non-disclosure, 
breach or non-fulfillment of any’ condi- 
tion in the policy, relating to its original 
issuance. 

“(b) After this policy shall have been 
in force during the lifetime of the in- 
sured for a period of two years from the 
date borne by this policy, it shall not be 
contested on any ground affecting its 
original validity. 

“We prefer the following clause, with 
optional elimination of the words con- 
tained in parenthesis: 

“‘After this policy of life insurance 
shall have ‘been in force (during the life- 
time of the insured) for a period of two 
years from the date borne by this pol- 
icy, it shall-not be contested on any 
ground affecting its original validity.’ 

“The South’ Carolina and Utah statu- 
tory clauses are interesting because of 
similarity of purpose. They are as fol- 
lows: 

“All life insurance companies that shall 
receive the premium on any policy for 
the space of two years shall be deemed 
and taken to have waived any right that 
they may have had to dispute the truth 
of the application for’ insurance, or to 
claim that the assured person had made 
false representations, and the said appli- 
cation and ‘representations shall be 
deemed and taken to be true.” (South 
Carolina, Sec. 4100, Civil Code, 1922.) 

“.%.* the policy shall ‘be incontest- 
able after two years from its date, ex- 
cept for non-payment of premiums and 
except for violations of the conditions of 
the policy relating to naval or ‘military 
service in the time of war or. other ea 
ee risks. ” . (Utah, Sec. 1154°(2), C 

“Of interest with reference to the use 
of the: word ‘validity’ in the suggested 
clause we find this statement in the de- 
cision of the court in Childress vs. Fra- 
ternal Union, 113 Tenn. 252, 82 S. W. 
832, 3 Annotated Cases 236: 

““The incontestable clause in the pol- 
icy is, in substance, that the validity of 
the policy will not -be- questioned after 
the expiration of two’years, * * * 

“*% * * But-the suicide clause is not 


FRANCIS V. KEESLING 


one which enters into __ valid- 
ity of the contract.’ (P. 2 


“We note this excerpt in the Head 
case cited above: 


“Invalid in its inception or thereafter 
became inval* ‘d by reason of a condition 
broken *‘'* *, 


“‘Here, again, the distinction must be 
made upon limitation as a defense of in- 
validity.’ (P. 519.) 


Rule Relative to Unassumed Risks 


“The record does not sustain the con- 
clusion that ‘after two years a life in- 
surance policy means that when the in- 
sured dies the company pays.’ The pre- 
vailing rule relative to unassumed risks 
does not sustain it. If there is to be a 
definition of life insurance it should be 
direct and clear—it should not be the 
indirect product of misinterpretation of 
the incontestable clause. 


“It is a justifiable contention that de- 
fense of unassumed risk is not a contest. 
It is standing firmly on the terms of the 
contract. If an unassumed risk is in- 
cluded as an exception to the limitation 
of the right to contest, does that not 
have a very definite effect on interpre- 
tation of the intention relating to the 
meaning of contest? Is it unreasonable 
to hold that, if an unassumed risk is not 
included as an exception, while others 
are included as exceptions, defense of 
such other unassumed risk cannot be 
made after the period of limitation? For 
the same reason there has been refusal to 
permit inclusion in a policy of risks not 
assumed other than those excepted in 
statutory incontestable clauses. 


“If it is a policy provision that death 
as a result of military service in time of 
war and death as a result, etc., of flight 
in any species of aircraft are risks not 
assumed under the policy, and in the 
same policy there is an incontestable 
clause or there is a statutory incontest- 
able clause which provides as an excep- 
tion to the right to contest, ‘Violation of 
the conditions of the policy relating to 
military, etc., service in time of war,’ but 
does not except death as a result of 
flight in any species of aircraft, does it 
not result in justifiable confusion? 

“While judicial interpretation of non- 
statutory clauses has continued quite fa- 
vorable, we should be more interested in 
what is happening where there is a stat- 
utory clause.” 

The report then discussed at length 
the legal status in different states. 














That is What the 
Suffix Means 


An “—ist” is always “one who” — 


EITHER practices a given art, as a rhapsodist, artist; 
one who is partially occupied with a given department of 
knowledge, as a botanist, physicist, psychiatrist; one who 
is likewise interested in a particular subject, as an oculist, 
novelist, baloonist, humorist; OR one who professes or 
adheres to a given system, doctrine, or cult, as an atheist, 
Baptist, or Methodist. 


The agriculturist, the dramatist, the naturalist, the 
antagonist, and the apologist, each and every one of them, 
is a “one who.” 


One of the most interesting of the “vist” clan, how- 
ever, is the revivalist—one who stimulates a renewed in- 
terest in something. The old-time revivalist was a pas- 
sionate exhorter, a clever psychologist, and a peach of a 
salesman! In the theological sense of the word, his voca- 
tion was to awaken religious fervor, especially for the 
sake of personal salvation. 


The modern revivalist is one who aids in bringing 
about a recovery from a depression—even from a business 
depression—and the true revivalist in this sense is the 
Life Insurance Agent. 


He has all the passionate conviction of his religious 
associate; he possesses as much knowledge; he has all his 
fervor; all his incentive; he understands psychology just 
as well; and he is as good a salesman. The Northwestern 
Agent differs only from the “old-timer” in that he does 
not go after “mass production,” and he does get “perma 
nent results.” 


Modern business and social conditions have made 
necessary a new exposition of the coverage of Life Insur- 
ance as the same relates to and affects the individual, his 
income, his business, his estate, and his beneficiaries. 


- — New interest in Life Insurance, therefore, should be 
awakened, and that is the definite business of the Agent—. 
the one who is your true revivalist. 


Mr. Agent, good old St. Matthew had a line of ad- 
monition which precisely applies to the existing oppor- 


tunity: “SEE THOU TO THAT.” 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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American Life 


Convention 





Double Indemnity Committee Urges 
Definite Limits and Closer Scrutiny 


Toronto, Oct. 6.—In the report of the 
American Life Convention double indem- 
nity committee, Lawrence M. Cathles, 
chairman, says “that a greater uniformity 
in definite risks to be excluded is very 
desirable.” Continuing, the committee re- 
ports that 69% of the companies have 
adopted an age limit of 60 for the ter- 
mination of double indemnity benefits. 
As accidental deaths increase over age 40 
the committee says that it is plain that 
with a constant rate of premium some 
age must be fixed for the termination of 
the benefit and all indications are that 
age 60 is too high rather than too low. 
It is debatable whether at ages over 55 
the rate of premium collected, where it 
is uniform for all ages at entry, is suffi- 
cient to cover the risk and provide a 
reasonable margin for expenses. 

“The application blank should require 
definite information of all accident bene- 
fits already carried by the applicant and 
applications for double indemnity bene- 
fits should receive separate consideration 
by the individual companies’ underwrit- 
ers,” recommends the report. 

“The amount of double indemnity cov- 
erage permitted to any individual should 
be given greater consideration and your 
committee suggests that no applicant 
should be granted more than $50,000 of 
accidental death benefits in all companies, 
including death benefits under commer- 
cial accident policies. 

“There is some feeling that there 
should be an actual limit of $25,000 of 
total double indemnity coverage granted 
under life policies to any individual. 

“In the settlement of double indemnity 
claims proofs submitted in connection 





McLain Agency Head 


Toronto, Oct. 6—James A. McLain, 
vice-president of the Guardian Life, was 
today elected chairman of the Agency 
Section of the American Life Convention. 





Hooper Holmes and Service 


Bureau Separate 


Toronto, Oct. 5—The Hooper Holmes 
Bureau, which conducts a nation-wide 
inspection service, will put into effect 
next year some changes in its Middle 
West, Southwest and Pacific coast of- 
fices which will separate them from the 
American Service Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. The contract be- 
tween them has been terminated. 

For more than a dozen years the 
Hooper Holmes Bureau offices in the 
West have been operated jointly with 
the American Service Bureau. Because 
of this change in the set-up in the West 
the Hooper Holmes Bureau and the 
American Service Bureau have decided 
upon a friendly separation. The changes 
will not affect Hooper Holmes Bureau 
operations in the East and is done to 
bring the West and South under more 
direct supervision of the Hooper Holmes 
Bureau management. 


Golf Winners 


Toronto, Oct. 5—Winners at the gold 
tournament, American Life Convention, 
were Ben H. Mitchell, Texas Security 
Life; J. Howard Oden, North American 
Reinsurance Co.; Walter P. Stevens, 
Scranton Life: Ben S. Graham, Brook- 
lyn National Life; John J. Moriarty, 
Missouri State; A. J. McAndless, Lin- 
coln National; C. B. Beecher, Stonewall 
Life; Jack Hann, Chicago; C. H. Voor- 
hees, Connecticut General; Allen Spen- 
cer, Retail Credit Co.; George Graham, 
Central States Life. Mr. Mitchell won 
top place in first flight and Mr. Oden 
has lowest qualifying gross. 





with the life insurance are not always 
adequate for settlement of the accidental 
feature of the policy. ‘Your committee 
recommends a complete investigation of 
all double indemnity claims, preferably 
before payment of either the life or the 
accident benefits.” 


Federal Taxation Discussed In Long 
Night Executive Committee Session 


Toronto, Oct. 6—The American Life 
Convention went into executive session 
last night and it was nearly one o'clock 
this morning when the meeting ad- 
journed. 

The subject under discussion for at 
least two hours of the time was federal 
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taxation of life insurance. Many of the 
leading men of the Convention spoke. 
The final result was the unanimous 
agreement that the matter of federal tax- 
ation of life insurance be referred to 
the executive committee with full power 
to act. 

During the discussion unanimous ap- 
proval was given to the federal taxa- 
tion report of General Frank W. Mc- 
Allister who had been chairman of the 
American Life Convention Committee 
on Federal Taxation at Washington. 

President Boone of the Midland Life, 
Kansas City, was elected president of 
the American Life Convention and the 
post on executive committee left va- 
cant by the recent death of Charles W. 
Gold was filled by the election of Sen- 
ator H. K. Lindsley, president of the 
Farmers and Bankers Life, Wichita. 

It is believed that the Manufacturers 
Life will join. 


Sees Difficulties in 
Incontestable Clause 


An informative paper on the revival 
of suicide and incontestable clauses in 
reissued or converted policies was given 
by Charles G. Revelle, general counsel 
of the Continental Life of St. Louis, in 
an address before the Legal Section 
Tuesday morning. 

In discussing the incontestable clause 
the speaker said in part: 

“If, in lieu of the clause adopted, the 
policy had contained a simple statement 
that after a prescribed period, the lia- 
bility of the company could not be de- 
nied on account of any misstatement 
made in the application, much confusion 
and grief would have been avoided. This 
observation is not ventured in a spirit 
of criticism, but as indicating the diffi- 
culties encountered in applying the 
clause to situations of more or less new 
impressions.” 


Dougherty Talk 


(Continued from Page 14) 


are cases that have to be rewritten, al- 
though I am not an advocate of a com- 
pany rewriting its own business as a 
general practice, but times have changed 
and some cases require special consid- 
eration. It would be unwise to entrust 
all representatives with replacement 
work. Special selection should be made 
for this work and special consideration 
given to compensation. I am not in po- 
sition to state anything about the per- 
sistency of business that is rewritten, 
but am told by several company offi- 
cials during this convention that rewrit- 
ten policies will be less persistent than 
the average. 

As I have tried to point out there are 
two kinds of twisting, equally poisonous, 
twisting of agents and twisting of busi- 
ness. That follows logically. Then 
there is the twisting of the companv’s 
own business and the twisting of the 
competitor’s business. We can not ex- 
pect an agent to cease twisting his own 
company’s business unless the officials 
of his company make it unprofitable for 
him to do so. We can not expect agents 
to be ethical toward competing compa- 
nies until officials refuse to accept busi- 
ness having earmarks of having been 
twisted in any manner. Surely a com- 
pany can control its own transactions. 

After all is said the responsibility for 
conditions rests with the executive. Just 
as the boner of a Corporal makes the 
General technically responsible, so are 
we executives to blame for the continued 
practice of twisting, We know the curse 
is with us; that it is bad both in morals 
and for business. We can stop it if we 
want to. Let’s take action. 
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Insurance Advertising Conference 

. h ir , e ‘let- heavy shadows an ccent importan 

Sales Literature Should Have Human —%semaie fo, thei Sg, Mas glete heavy shadows and accent important 

to go with this—'How You Can Write a “For readibility in close-up studies 


Qualities, Says Charles M. Biscay 


No other business in the world except 
life insurance has within it such a count- 
less variety of stories of intense human 
interest of the benefactions of its prod- 
uct and these actual experiences should 
be a challenge to the advertising man 
working in the life insurance field, was 
one of the points made in a talk before 
the Insurance Advertising Conference in 
New York this week by Charles M. Bis- 
cay, advertising manager of the West- 
ern and Southern Life, Cincinnati. 

Mr. Biscay has had a wide experience 
in life insurance as he started in the 
business carrying a rate book and has 
been manager, production manager, 
trainer of men and served in various 
other capacities both in the field and 
the home office. __ : ; 

Drawing from his full experience in 
the business, Mr. Biscay suggested that 
the advertising managers get the view- 
point of the insurance buyers and the 
man who must sell them the product. 
He suggested that the advertising man 
get out into the field, mix with the pro- 
ducers, even to the extent of making 
calls with an agent to demonstrate the 
practical use of sales literature. 

Discussing the use of sales literature, 
Mr. Biscay said: : 

“The printed word is the advance 
agent for the preparation of a social or 
commercial decision. For the quicken- 
ing of that decision it should be dis- 


creetly radiant. The power to awaken 
the interest of the reader develops only 
in proportion to the knowledge we have 
of human relationships and the extent 
of our vocabulary. 

“We must be solicitous in the way we 
superintend the process of the printed 
word in order to give it the effect of 
having actually been taken from real 
life. The variety of mediums for trans- 
mitting thoughts is increasing and it is 
indicative that the consumer-policyhold- 
er’s reaction is becoming more pro- 
nounced, The life insurance companies 
in their endeavor to serve policyholders 
faithfully have used nearly every chan- 
nel of communication. But the task up- 
permost in their minds is how to ap- 
proach the uninsured or the underin- 
sured—how to assure him that life in- 
surance is the one and only means 
through which he can save with abso- 
lute safety. 

“The printer’s art has been invoked 
to cope with this problem. The com- 
pany’s pamphlet must be pleasing to the 
eye as well as instructive. We are prone 
to be too academic in our text material. 
Our urgency for instantaneous results 
has overshadowed the need for a proper 
translation of the tendency of the times 
and the constantly changing conditions. 
The advertising manager in a sense is 
the architect of the corporation. He 
must have the capacity to interpret pres- 
ent public opinion and blue print it for 
general distribution through the agency 
force or by direct mail.” 


Working Up Effective Sales Photo 
Method Described By F. L. Fisher 


There are definite advantages in using 
a sales photograph in illustrating adver- 
tising said Fred L. Fisher, advertising 
manager of the Lincoln National Life 
before the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference in New York this week. 

“A cursory study of the subject will 
show that the sales photograph is strik- 
ing,” said Mr. Fisher. “By the means 
that photographers command, a photo- 
graph can be made to rank high as an 
attention-getter. It is flexible. As such, 
it can be adopted as an illustration in 
almost any type of advertising, sales pro- 
motion, or direct mail. The sales photo- 
graph is easily secured. It is easy to 
reproduce; contrary to many other me- 
diums of illustration, the photograph of- 
fers the least difficulty for engravers and 
printers. It can be built to your order. 
The sales photograph is economical. It 
is flexible in this last case also, and 
can be made to fit the purse of nearly 
any advertiser. A sales photograph can 
be secured speedily. Standard eight- 
hour service is generally maintained for 
advertising photographs, unless a spe- 
cially large or elaborate set is required. 
Finally, the sales photograph has the pe- 
culiar quality, hard to describe, but 
which says that whatever the subject 
shown—it must surely have been before 
a camera. It is the quality that says 
to an observer, ‘I am a photograph.’ 

“Obviously, these advantages are worth 
having. The question then is—how does 
one go about securing sales photographs 
of the useable kind. There are two ways 


~ this: buy them or make them your- 
seir, 


“Whether you buy them or make them 
yourself, depends greatly on the idea you 


have in mind to illustrate. If the photo 
is to be used for a general illustration— 
or if it necessitates the appearance of 
people as models in it—the most eco- 
nomical method of procedure is pur- 
chase.” 


Working Up Self-Made Photo 


For the advertising man who has a 
flair for it there are distinct possibilities 
in working out the subject matter be- 
fore consulting the photographer. For 
those who would spend from $20 to $200 
for a picture, Mr. Fisher suggests that 
the sales photo expert be consulted. For 
others not prepared to incur this expense 
the self-made sales photo is a solution. 

A careful study of the subject is nec- 
essary before actual photography. Not 
all plans are adaptable on an economical 
scale to such use. Mr. Fisher suggests 
that having hit upon a workable compo- 
sition the idea should have the follow- 
ing characteristics: Have few details. 
Require no trained model. Be capable 
of high concentration. Should not be 
cartoon-like (subjects should not re- 
quire label). Require easily movable and 
easily secured properties. Be under- 
standable at a glance or unusual enough 
to pique curiosity. Lend itself to mod- 
ern lighting. Require no moving sub- 
jects. ; 

Touching on the general handling of 
the problem, Mr. Fisher had this to say: 
“Suppose, for time’s sake, that an idea 
is well worked out and at first blush 
seems to be feasible for one of these 
economical sales photographs. Let us 
follow through its making as a specific 
subject rather than talk of generalities. 
Suppose, again, that the idea you have 
concerns building a photo cover for a 
booklet on Family Income. The idea in 
mind, briefly, may be this: A note, at- 
tached to a policy, from a man to his 
wife and family telling of the provision 


Letter Like This to Your Wife.’ 

“The problem is now to photograph 

the letter, policy, etc., so that it can be 
read and still form a picture attractive 
to the eye at a distance. 
_ “Just how will this appear in the fin- 
ished picture? It is surprising to learn 
how far you can go in determining this 
before the photographer is approached. 
You can plan your arrangement, your 
lighting effects, materials, and props 
right on your own desk. A piece of 
paper wrapped in tubular form around 
an ordinary desk light bulb will give you 
a one-source light with which vou can 
produce effects beforehand. 

“It is well to remember in planning 
lighting effects that at least two lights 
are necessary; one strong flood light 
for general details and spot light to cast 


plan your picture so that it can be 
grasped. Look for contrast. Have copy 
written very plainly in black ink on white 
paper, taking into consideration the en- 
graver’s reduction, if any, when the plate 
is made. ‘ 

“Then from a different point of view, 
consider how the illustration will appear 
from a distance, from a literature rack 
in an agent’s office for instance. Study 
the lighting effects, pointing shadows, 
etc.. which occur. One of the easiest 
ways to perform this study of how your 
picture will appear can be done by tak- 
ing a stiff piece of cardboard and cut- 
ting a hole in it the size you wish your 
finished picture to appear. Hold the 
cardboard off from you at a suitable dis- 
tance and arrange your picture within 
this mask.” 


Any Conservation Plan Should 
Start With Agents, Ad Men Told 


In planning toward the conservation 
of business attention should first be 
given to the problem from the inside, 
with the agents themselves, Seneca M. 
Gamble, assistant agency manager of the 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, told 
the Insurance Advertising Conference in 
New York this week. He said it was 
necessary as a real conservation meas- 
ure to pick the right agents who will 
produce the kind of business that will 
keep in force. The type of agents ap- 
pointed determines in a large measure, 
he said, the persistency of the business. 
Care in this respect will avoid large 
turnover in agency personnel as well. 

“In the past little attempt was made 
to sell the idea of conservation to field 
men,” Mr. Gamble said, “but the tide is 
turning.” His company uses individual 
letters and the house organ effectively 
in this respect. 


Reselling Policyholders 


“Although a new policy may have a 
physical appearance as rich as its pro- 
tection value and may be prized above 
all other possessions,” said Mr. Gamble, 
‘it is soon out of sight and out of mind. 
In recognition of human forgetfulness, 
law requires sending premium notices. 
Good judgment also reauires that policy- 
holders be reminded. The premium no- 
tice is sufficient information of the 


amount to be paid and the due date. At 
best, it is a bill, and needs a companion 
to resell the insurance and to encourage 
payment of the premium. I am an ar- 
dent believer in the right kind of pre- 
mium notice enclosures. I have been 
asked several times what kind of enclos- 
ure is most effective. The answer really 
comes from about two hundred compa- 
nies who use my folders. They order 
time and again the ones of a dramatic 
nature with a postery style of illustra- 
tion and a sensational title, far more 
than the ones of a sentimental nature 
with a human interest story. The front 
page must catch the eye, which requires 
color. The inside message must be brief 
enough to be read in 30 seconds or less. 
It is by no means an ineffectual conser- 
vation measure to have some of your 
enclosures suggest that the policyholder 
increase his protection. The psychologi- 
cal effect is good. It engenders the 
thought that if more insurance cannot 
be afforded at the time, certainly a re- 
duction in the amount of protection in 
force would be very unwise. 

“Policyholders like to be remembered 
at times other than premium due dates. 
An occasional general letter will help to 
sell them on the company, with the di- 
rect result of conserving business, and 
the indirect consequence of getting new 
business.” 





Sumner Davis’ Talk 


(Continued from Page 11) 

them a definite plan of repaying their 
loans. 626 indicated that they would be 
interested in ‘saving money by paying 
their premiums annually.’ 600 stated 
that they would like to change their 
beneficiaries. 494 asked for information 
concerning a life insurance program. 288 
notified us of a change in their addresses. 
280 were interested in converting their 
term insurance. 

It is an interesting fact that 109 of 
our replies came from non-policyholders. 
And, by the way, one of them has al- 
ready been written for a $5,000 Endow- 
ment policy. We are very well satisfied 
with the results of our ‘Policy Qwner’ 
mailing. Of course, the end is not yet. 
We sincerely believe that when all our 
replies are in and all our business tabu- 
lated, we will be even better pleased with 
our magazine than we are today.” 


B. S. GRAHAM IN TORONTO 
Ben S. Graham. vice-president of the 
Brooklyn National. who holds the office 
of New York State vice-president of the 
American Life Convention, has been at- 
tending the Convention’s meeting in To- 
ronto this week. 





CONTINUES TO SHOW GAIN 


For the second consecutive month the 
Connecticut Mutual has had an increase 
in issued business. September; 1932, 
shows a volume of $11,228,642 as against 
$9,171,784 in September, 1931, an in- 
crease of 224%. During August the 
company showed an increase of 15.6% in 
issued as well as a substantial increase 
in paid. 





T. M. RIEHLE SPEAKER 

Theodore M. Riehle, Associate Man- 
ager, Riehle Agency, Equitable, New 
York City, and First Vice-President of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, will address the Springfield and 
Worcester, Mass., Life Underwriters As- 
sociations at a luncheon and dinner 
meeting on October 20, on the subject 
of “Cardinal Principles.” 





KEFFER AGENCY BUSINESS 

The R. H. Keffer Agency of the Aetna 
Life in New York City paid for $932,909 
during September as compared with 
$1,627,757 for the same month of last 
year. The total business paid for the 
year 1932 to date is $15,572,292 as com- 
pared to $19,046,894 for the same period 
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Effect of Last Few Years on Life 
Insurance Cited By J. G. Parker 


Sees General Public’s High Regard for Business Augmented; 
More Endowments Being Written; Danger in 
Rewriting of Loaned Policies 


That life insurance people should be 
encouraged at the strong position which 
their business holds today despite the 
adverse effects of the depression was 
clearly brought out by one of the main 
speakers at the general session of the 
convention on Thursday, J. G. Parker, 
actuary of the Imperial Life of Toronto. 
Mr. Parker’s subject was “The Effect of 
the Financial Readjustment on Life As- 
surance.” 

The financial readjustments of the 
past few years will have several perma- 
nent effects upon this business, Mr. 
Parker declared. These he outlined as 
follows: 

1. The high regard in which life as- 
surance has always been held by the 
general public will have been still fur- 
ther augmented by the experience of 
the last few years. 

2. The agency forces will have been 
strengthened by the elimination of many 
of the weaker agents, the strengthening 
of those whom we have considered the 
stronger men and the addition of many 
worthy salesmen to our ranks. 

3. A general increase in surrender 
charges in the early policy years so as 
to prevent any undue loss of the persist- 
ent policyholders’ funds by an abnormal 
amount of surrenders and policy loans 
such as we have had during the last few 
years. 

4. A general tendency in all compa- 
nies, both participating and non-parti- 
cipating, to increase their margin of 
safety and to create a public opinion 
which will in the future prevent any 
general move to decrease that margin of 
safety by a lowering of non-participating 
rates or unwarranted increase in the 
dividends paid on participating policies. 


New Business in Canada 


In discussing the production of new 
business in the last few years the speak- 
er said in part: 

In Canada in 1931 there was produced 
$782,000,000 of new business, an amount 
$100,000,000 less than that produced in 
the previous year and almost $200,000,000 
below that for the year 1929. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that we pro- 
duced last year as much business as was 
produced in the year 1926—a year in 
which life assurance was thought to be 
almost at the pinnacle of its success. 
Moreover, the business of last year was 
one and one-half times the business pro- 
duced in the year 1923, the year when 
life assurance really started on the tre- 
mendous development of the last decade. 

I think it is important to remember 
this and further, to remember that even 
though in the years following the War 
and the Influenza the amount of life 
assurance written showed a very large 
increase over that of the previous years 
yet the life assurance written in what 
we might term the lean year of 1931 
was 50% in excess of that written in 
the year 1919 and 25% in excess of that 
written in the year 1920. 

Trend to Endowments 

In Canada it was interesting to ob- 
serve that while the new business of 
1931 was lower than the new business 
of 1930, yet that decrease occurred in 
the life and term plans, whereas the en- 
dowment business written showed, if 
anything, a slight increase. 

Undoubtedly we who are in the life 
assurance business must feel gratified at 
the evidence of public confidence in our 
business, as expressed by the increase 
in what have been termed investment 
policies. It has done much, and will 
continue to do much, to stabilize public 


opinion and strengthen public confidence 
not only in the institution of life as- 
surance but also in the business insti- 
tutions of our two countries. 

As Executives of our companies we 
must bear in mind, however, that the is- 
suance of short term endowment assur- 
ances, of pure endowment policies and 
of deferred annuities with cash options 
at maturity and with large surrender 
values throughout the deferred period, 
will force our companies to maintain a 
more liquid cash position than in for- 
mer years. It will not only affect the 
investment policy of the company but 
will also affect the training and the per- 
sonnel of the agency force, with the 
probability of creating a difficulty in the 
reversion to the selling of life and pro- 
tection policies as in former years. 


Most Companies’ Surrender Values 
Too High 


In the course of his address Mr. Park- 

er expressed the belief that surrender 
values in the early policy years in the 
majority of the companies are decidedly 
too high. Speaking on policy loans and 
surrender values he said in part: 
_ The companies have experienced dur- 
ing the last two years an unprecedented 
increase in the number of policies sur- 
rendered for their cash value. These 
surrenders have either been cases where 
the assured took the cash at the time 
of surrender or have been surrenders 
which have been caused due to previous 
loans made upon the contracts. The 
amount of policies surrendered in Can- 
ada in 1931 was 83% larger than the 
amount surrendered in 1929, just two 
years previously. In addition, our pol- 
icy loans in this same interval have in- 
creased about 36% and we know from a 
past experience that such loans will be 
conducive to the surrenders in the fu- 
ture for a good many years to come. 

Unfortunately there is no evidence to 
show that the year 1932 will produce any 
better results in regard to surrenders 
than the previous year; in fact it has 
been the general experience that in the 
first eight months of the year surren- 
ders show an increase over the very 
heavy surrenders previously experienced. 
The records of several of our compa- 
nies show that. many of these surrenders 
have occurred in the early policy years, 
and if this is generally the case, then 
the question of the surrender values 
which are allowed is one of very grave 
concern to the life assurance business. 


Time Ripe for Change 

I have made a good many calculations 
at various rates of premium under non- 
participating policies and at various rates 
of premiums and dividends under par- 
ticipating policies and I feel that in a 
great majority of our companies the sur- 
render values in the early policy years 
are decidedly too high. It is unfortu- 
nately therefore the case that in a time 
of heavy surrenders, such as the last 
two years, the companies must have ex- 
perienced a very considerable loss on ac- 
count of these surrenders. 

I would urge that the time is ripe for 
a careful review of our surrender values 
and for a decided change in the amount 
of the surrender charges, particularly in 
the early policy years. I cannot con- 
ceive that such a change will be a de- 
terrent in the production of new busi- 
ness although there is a wide divergence 
between the surrender values granted by 
a few companies as compared with those 
in general use, yet the companies with 
the lower values have not noticeably suf- 
fered in the production of new business. 


I am very glad to state that several 
of the prominent companies in the 
United States are at present considering 
an increase in surrender charges, and if 
this is the case, then I am .sure that 
their example will be one which it would 
be well for us to follow, and follow with- 
out delay. 

Sees Danger in Rewriting 

The increase in the amount of policy 
loans continued during the year 1931, and 
throughout the first six months of the 
present year. Fortunately, however, the 
reports from a great number of com- 
panies, both in the United States and 
Canada, would indicate that there has 
been a distinct decrease in the demand 
for loans during the quarter just ended. 
The companies have earnestly endeav- 
ored to find a means of solving the dif- 
ficulty presented by the large increase 
in policy loans. The adverse effect of 
these loans on the persistency of the ex- 
isting business of the company is very 
real and a good many methods of at- 
tacking the problem have been discussed 
and adopted. 

One of these methods calls for special 


comment. Several companies have ad- 
vised their agency forces that they 
would be willing to cancel the loaned 
policy and issue new insurance on the 
life of the policyholder for the amount 
of the original contract, less the amount 
of the loan, without asking for evidence 
of insurability. Moreover, some of the 
companies have been willing to pay a 
modified scale of commissions for the 
writing of such business, 

It seems to me that this particular 
method of dealing with the situation is 
fraught with the gravest danger. It 
would necessitate a stricter control of 
our agency forces than many of us pos- 
sess, It would necessitate a stricter self 
discipline on the part of every agent 
than we might have the right to expect 
in the ordinary man. It might readily 
prove to be the means of creating an 
era of switching the companies’ business 
within the companies’ own ranks which 
it might take years to eliminate. How- 
ever, the experiment is being tried and 
its success or failure will be watched 
with a great deal of interest during the 
next few months. 


Behrens Sees Moral Effect of Life 


Insurance of Most Significance 


The great importance of the moral ef- 
fect of life insurance in its public as- 
pects as well as upon the personal char- 
acter of the insured was emphasized by 
H. A. Behrens, president of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Co., in his address 
before the general session of the con- 
vention on Wednesday afternoon. In 
summarizing his views Mr. Behrens 
said: 


The point that I have tried to make is 
that even if life insurance did not have 
the financial solidity of which it has 
proved itself possessed and had not 
served so nobly from the standpoint of 
finances, nevertheless its moral effect 
enters into the moral fibre of the nation 
and this even alone is a factor of tre- 
mendous value and importance. As these 
moral features of life insurance and their 
attendant benefits are quite distant from 
its economic features and economic bene- 
fits, I term the accumulated forces of 
life insurance for the beneficent pur- 
poses I have mentioned its moral re- 
serves. 

It has created these moral reserves 
to a degree quite as striking as its huge 
financial reserves, although the latter are 
generally recognized as a mighty 
achievement. I submit, however, that 
reserves for good purposes, reserves for 
character, reserves for the establishment 
of good order in society, reserves for the 
creation of manhood, reserves for good 
government. and reserves for the ner- 
petuation of our civilization, are in their 
last analysis far more valuable than the 
financial benefits of life insurance, for 
these financial benefits would not long 
continue without these moral reserves. 

Other extracts from Mr. Behrens’ ad- 
dress are given here: 


Eases. Responsibility 


It has often been said that life insur- 
ance serves to equalize the burdens and 
benefits of life. In our countries the av- 
erage man enjoys benefits of life much 
above the average of the world and he 
has its accompanying and compensating 
responsibilities. So the individual to as- 
sure to himself and to his dependents a 
continuation of those benefits buvs life 
insurance. He buys it to provide for 
his widow and his children. for his own 
old age, for inheritance and other taxes, 
for educational purposes, and for the 
many other motives that have for their 





H. A. BEHRENS 


objective the continuation of the pres- 
ent high standard of living in his coun- 
try. The fact that he buys it is impor- 
tant both because it proves his realiza- 
tion of the importance of his objective 
and because it helps him achieve it. 

But while recognizing and paying full 
tribute to the economic phase of life in- 
surance benefits, I want to speak par- 
ticularly of another phase none the less 
important because less strikingly visible 
and none the less far-reaching because 
operating along mental rather than along 
material lines. I speak of the psycho- 
logical effect of life insurance upon the 
character of the individual and hence 
upon that form of civilization which is 
developing in the United States and 
Canada. 


Psychological Effect 


We have some sixty million or more 
people in our two countries who have 
voluntarily adopted for the protection of 
themselves and of those dependent upon 
them a form of financial procedure which 
entails systematic saving, systematic 
thrift and often systematic self-denial. 
This fact breeds stability of purpose and 
character in the individual, while it ac- 
centuates the value of permanence and 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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out of position, may find a place for themselves in life insurance— 
ed 
~ if they possess the industry and patience to build up a permanent 
clientele. 
e a * . 
The Capital required is the will to work and be content with moderate 
returns at the start, being assured as the years go on of a substantial 
and increasing permanent income. 
If you are game to try it, write 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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hi A mutual company 70 years in business. Paid policyholders in 1931 
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Walter I. King Joins 
F. W. Ganse in Boston 


FORM ESTATE ORGANIZATION 





To Enlarge Business Which Has Been 
Maintained by Mr. Ganse 
Since 1925 





Walter I. King, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Connecticut General, has 
joined with Franklin W. Ganse of Bos- 
ton in the formation of a new estate 
protection organization to be known as 
Ganse-King Estate Service which will 





WALTER I. KING 


be an enlargement of the organization 
that has been maintained by Mr. Ganse 
in Boston since 1925. 

Mr. Ganse is recognized as an author- 
ity on tax matters, business agreements, 


wills, trusts and life insurance in con- 
serving estates. He is the author of 
several books and pamphlets on these 
subjects. At present he is chairman of 
the Committee on Cooperation of Trust 
Officers of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, is president of the 
3oston Life Insurance Trust Counsel 
and a member of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce Committee on Taxation. 
He is a lawyer by training. Mr. Ganse 
will continue to manage the estate pro- 
tection department of the Paul F. Clark 
Agency of the John Hancock in Boston. 

Mr. King is an actuary, Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America, of the 
American Institute of Actuaries and of 
the Casualty Actuarial Society. He has 
also had many years experience in or- 
ganization and executive work in home 
offices, having formerly been with the 
Travelers and the Columbian National 
Life previous to joining the Connecticut 
General. 


BURTON MANSFIELD DEAD 


Burton Mansfield, twice insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut and a 
learned and religious man, died on Tues- 
day at his home in New Haven, Conn., 
from a heart attack. He was 76 years 
of age. In addition to being a promi- 
nent lawyer and a bank president Mr. 
Mansfield was a leading layman in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He served 
two years as insurance commissioner 
from 1893 to 1895 and was again com- 
missioner from 1911 to 1923. He was a 
director of the Security of New Haven 
and the Pilot Re-Insurance of New 
York. 





E. E. RHODES IN WASHINGTON 

Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, addressed a din- 
ner-meeting of agents and policyholders 
of the H. L. Choate agency of the com- 
pany Tuesday evening at the Hay-Adams 
House in Washington, D. C. He spoke 
on the strong financial position of the 
company. 


Recht & Kutcher’s 


Record Celebrated 


SEPT. WRITTEN WAS $4,697,900 





Largely New Agents’ Production; Super- 
intendent C. H. Parsons and Ass’t 
Supt. Thierbach Speak 





What is believed to be a new record 
of written business for one month by 
any Northwestern Mutnal agency was 
celebrated at a dinner party given by the 
Recht & Kutcher Agency at the Me- 
tropolis Club, New York, Tuesday night. 
In September the agency sent to the 
home office applications totalling $4,697,- 
900. The number of lives written was 
371. The biggest single day was Septem- 
ber 29 with a volume of $811,500 repre- 
senting 91 applications. 

One feature of this production which 
was stressed was the large proportion 
of new agents all of them new entrants 
into life insurance selling. Of the sev- 
enty-one active men only 22 are old pro- 
ducing agents. In telling the assembled 
agents about the production Rudolph 
Recht and George J. Kutcher stressed 
the point that the agency achieved this 
record without any big volume writing 
stars but the total is the result of good 
work by all of the personnel. The larg- 
est individual volume was by E. R. 
Glauber who reported $182,000. Mr. 
Glauber has been in the life insurance 
business less than a year and formerly 
was a customer’s man in Wall Street. 
The largest number of applications was 
reported by Fred Katz with 18%. 

Among the speakers in addition to Mr. 
Recht and Mr. Kutcher, were Superin- 
tendent of Agencies Charles H. Parsons 
and Assistant Superintendent of Agen- 
cies Russell P. Thierbach. A clever play 
was put on by the agents, the author of 
which was H. D. Josephson. 


DAY & CORNISH OUTING 
Members of the Day & Cornish agency 
of the Mutual Benefit in Newark are 
holding an outing today at the Canoe 
Brook Country Club. 





Pay Tribute This Month 
To Late Philip Burnet 


$3,000,000 OCTOBER EXPECTED 





Cont’! American Founder’s Day Success; 
Old Guard on Week’s Tour; Newark 
Managers Given Banquet Send-off 





The Continental American of Wilming- 
ton is determinedly geared up to go over 
the $3,000,000 mark in new production 


this month in honor of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the company and as a 
memorial tribute to its late president, 
Philip Burnet. Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of Founder’s Day, October 1, on 
which the agency forces turned in $1,636,- 
910 far surpassing the $1,000,000 one-day 
goal set by the home office, Vice-Presi- 
dent George A. Martin, Secretary D. E. 
Jones and members of the Continental’s 
Old Guard held pep meetings this week 
at Philadelphia, Newark, Baltimore, 
Salisbury and Wilmington. 

After a luncheon on Tuesday in Phila- 
delphia a banquet was held that evening 
in the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. Ap- 
propriately it gave a nice send-off to 
David Moskowitz and George J. Ain- 
binder, newly appointed managers of the 
Newark agency, who succeed David M. 
Niver, transferred to New York.to as- 
sist Manager Max J. Hancel there for a 
few months. Formerly agents under Mr. 
Niver, Messrs. Moskowitz and Ainbind- 
er secured twenty-three applications on 
Founder’s Day, the bulk of Newark’s 
$210,000 production on that day. These 
and other agents who substantially con- 
tributed to the success of this day will 
receive a full colored reproduction of the 
portrait of Mr. Burnet, painted by the 
famous artist, N. C. Wyeth. 


Hancel’s First Official Appearance 


The Newark party marked Manager 
Max J. Hancel’s first official appearance 
in his new capacity and gave him the 
opportunity to meet the Old Guard. In- 
cidentally forty-five agents have already 
signed up with Mr. Hancel to represent 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for -Policyholders. 
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of New York : 


34 Nassau Street 
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the Continental American in New York. 
He said in an inspirational talk to the 
crowd that he is starting out with the 
determination not to be stopped by the 
depression. 

The Newark agents, many of whom 
are newcomers in the company and who 
include Robert Kruh, new agency super- 
visor, formerly a big producer with the 
Equitable Society, were stimulated by 
the message brought to them by Vice- 
President Martin who acted as toast- 
master. In turn Mr. Martin thanked 
them for the October 1, Founder’s Day 
production, stressing that it demonstrated 
what can be done under pressure. “It 
will have a splendid effect on morale,” he 
said. It was then Mr. Martin’s pleasure 
to introduce the Old Guard members as 
“those who fostered Founder’s Day” and 
who are the outstanding representatives 
of the Continental American. He said 
that in the first eight months of this 
year this group of leaders, representing 
5% of the agency force of the company, 
produced 15% of its business; that their 
personal production shows a 20% in- 
crease over the first eight months of 
1931. “They are the background and 
pioneers of our institution,” Mr. Martin 
declared. 

Old Guard Introduced 


One by one they were introduced, first 
being A. B. Cheyney of Philadelphia, 
past president of that city’s underwriters’ 
association, who was the first Continental 
agent to pay for a million in annual 
business exclusive of group, and who is 
an expert on business insurance with a 
widely circulated book to his credit. 
Then, E. C. Burt, Annapolis, the com- 
pany’s leader this year in new pre- 
miums; Albert M. Walls, Salisbury, Md., 
who reached the retirement age in 1930 
but who got back in harness after a five 
months’ trip abroad and had the biggest 
production in his career; D. M. Whar- 
ton, Wilmington; F. V. Simpers, Ches- 
tertown, Md.; J. C. Godwin, Easton, Md., 
all of whom were praised as 20-year 
veterans with consistent production rec- 
ords. Unfortunately J. G. Shannahan, 
Baltimore, had to leave the party at Phil- 
adelphia on account of sickness. 

Then H. W. Huston, manager, Salis- 
bury branch, was introduced as the head 
of the office leading the company this 
year to date in a town with a large col- 
ored population; W. S. Carmine, Cam- 
bridge, Md., who got a hand for his con- 
secutive weekly record of completed sales 
for eleven consecutive years. C. C. 
Twigg, Westminister, Md., also advisory 
football coach of Western Maryland Col- 
lege, was presented and made an inspi- 
rational talk in which he urged the New- 
ark men to make as many friends as pos- 
sible, to join “not ten cent clubs” but 
those with $250 dues if they wanted to 
make progress. He was against high 
pressure selling, saying that the agent on 
a warm personal basis with his prospect 
had a better chance of closing. 

Justifiably Vice-President Martin in- 
dicated his pride over the company’s Old 
Guard group, men who by meritorious 
production over a period of years are en- 
titled to the Continental’s service salary 
plan which, he said, “is one feature of 
our company which I do not believe is 
offered by other companies.” 

Inter-Agency Competition Started 


Mr. Cheyney then said that the Old 
Guard had promised $700,000 in “placed 
business” as its contribution to the Octo- 
ber campaign in memory of Mr. Burnet. 
Later he was both pleased and surprised 
(as was Mr. Martin) when the combined 
Newark, northern New Jersey and New 
York estimate of business expected to 
be written was shown at $1,924,000. 

This news prompted Mr. Cheyney to 
invite these agencies into an inter-office 
competition, the losers of which would 
treat the winners to a dinner. Partici- 
pants in it are Philadelphia, state of 
Pennsylvania, Newark and New York. 
Mr. Cheyney said it looked like a “race 
to the finish” but he was confident Phil- 
adelphia would come out ahead. 

The affair was marked by the tributes 
paid to Mr. Burnet’s memory. E. C. Burt 
told how the company’s late president 
had watched its progress with increasing 


(Continued on Page 30-d) 
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order in government, and the self inter- 
est of the individual, if nothing else, ren- 
ders him conscious of civic and moral 
responsibility to the future. 

The individual is conscious to the ex- 
tent that he acts, and often, by making 
the financial sacrifices. This is a picture 
that has not often, if ever, been pre- 
sented in history. Here is substantial 
ground for the conviction that our civi- 
lization has made progress. It is this 
fact that I call to your attention as a 
constructive step towards the curing of 
the ills referred to. It is the substantial 
contribution of life insurance policyhold- 
ers to the continued advancement of civi- 
lization and the peace and comfort and 
happiness that goes with it. It is not an 
experiment, but an actual fact. It is not 
a promise, nor a theory, nor a philos- 
ophy, but an actual achievement. 

Even as a nation consists of a great 
many individuals, so does its purpose and 
results reflect the cross-section of the 
ideas of the individual. So let me call 
attention to some of the aggregate re- 
sults accomplished by life insurance pol- 
icyholders in the United States as bear- 
ing on its present and future financial 
aspect, figures being used merely as a 
measuring stick to emphasize the sum 
total resulting from the individualistic 


_actions of sixty million policyholders con- 
scious of responsibility. 


Relation to Public Debt 


Much has been said, particularly in re- 
cent years, of the tremendous public debt 
of the United States and its political 
subdivisions. A thing is neither large nor 
small, save relatively. A debt is large 
or small in proportion to the assets that 
protect it. Appraising our assets not 
only in terms of earning power but also 
in terms of actual wealth, the bonded 
indebtedness of the United States and its 
political subdivisions is probably the 
smallest of any nation in the world. But 
it may be said by some that while this 
debt is amply secured, nevertheless we of 
this generation are passing on to the 
next a burden of debt which might prove 
a tremendous handicap. In what I am 
about to say, I am not unmindful of the 
fact that much of the public debt could 
or should have been avoided, nor am I 
condoning political waste in the incur- 
ring of it. 

Reliable estimates show that in 1913 
the total bonded indebetdness of the 
United States and its political subdivi- 
sions aggregated slightly less than four 
and one-half billion dollars. In other 
words, at that time, which is about the 
time that the men now most active in 
politics and business were getting their 
start, there would have been passed to 
the next generation an amply secured 
public debt of four and one-half billion 
dollars. At the same time there was life 
insurance in force in the United States 
of something over twenty billion dollars 
on which individuals were paying pre- 
miums. In other words, the life insur- 
ance actually in force was about sixteen 
billion dollars more than the entire pub- 
lic debt, so that as of that date not only 
was the entire public debt amply secured 
by the assets of the country, but provi- 
sions had been made by individuals for 
life insurance sufficient to pay off the 
entire debt with sixteen billion dollars 
over. 


Record Made During War 


We all know what happened to the 
world following the year 1913, what an 
upheaval there was in the political and 
economic life of the world, and it is of 
interest, therefore, to examine the simi- 
lar figures as they were some years after 


the great war. In 1922 the total debt 
of the United States and its political 
subdivisions had increased to thirty bil- 
lion dollars. Life insurance in force in 
that year had increased to over fifty bil- 
lion dollars, Despite the drain of the 
most expensive war in history life insur- 
ance in force in that year still exceeded 
the gross public debt by over twenty bil- 
lion dollars. ' 


Following the war and post-war period 
came the period of tremendous expan- 
sion and then the subsequent so-called 
world-wide depression. The figures at 
the end of 1931 were approximately as 
follows: In these figures have been in- 
cluded the increase in the bonded debt 
of the United States for the first six 
months of 1932. With that inclusion, the 
public debt stood something less than 
forty billion dollars. The life insurance 
in force at that time was 109 billion dol- 
lars—a margin over and above the public 
debt of almost seventy billion dollars, or 
over four times what there was before 
there was suffered the tremendous ex- 
penditures of war and the devastating 
deflation of the so-called depression. 

While I have been speaking particu- 
larly of the moral effect of life insurance 
in its public aspects, I also want to bring 
up the fact, which I believe to be true, 
that its moral effect upon the personal 
character of the insured is no less 
marked, for life insurance inculcates and 
develops personal industry, it establishes 
a bond of sympathy with others, and in 
numberless other ways tends strongly to 
develop good citizens, good friends, and 
good neighbors. The psychological re- 
action upon the individual is marked, and 
owing to the large number in our popu- 
lation who are following this system, the 
reaction upon our form of life, thought, 
and even civilization, is great indeed. Its 
entire tendency is to perpetuate that 
form of society which in truth is de- 
signed to accomplish the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 
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Stewardship 


7 HE MUTUAL BENEFIT is justly proud of its 
record of stewardship, for funds entrusted to 
its care have been conserved and wisely increased. 
Neither war, nor plague nor panic has pre- 
vented the performance of its contracts. And in 
that constancy there is confidence that members of 
the Company will continue to find safety in Mutual 
Benefit protection. New policies being issued daily 
are contractual obligations and will further demon- 
strate the unchanging character of Mutual Benefit 
security . . . the first law of a life insurance com- 


The MUTUAL BENEFIT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 











Air Transportation Facts Given 
By T. Park Hay of Transcontinental 


000,000 industry which in 1931 employed 


A glimpse behind the scenes of air 
transport was given to the Wednesday 
afternoon general session by T. Park 
Hay of Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., New York. 

Air transport has increased 3,000% in 
the years from 1926 to 1932, Mr. Hay 
explained. Aviation has become a $500,- 








A Way of Living 


Those who use life insurance most intelligently, 
depending upon settlement agreements to guar- 
antee their families’ major needs, seem to have 


least difficulty in paying premiums. 


With them 


life insurance is a way of living. 


By promoting this way of living, we contribute 
to the stability of the community’s economic life 
as well as to the upbuilding of our own business. 


The Connecticut General’s use of income set- 
tlements and trust agreements is so simple that 
they are part of the everyday routine in all the 


Company’s agencies. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





14,650 persons. There are now 162 cit- 
ies served directly by air mail. About 
40% of the flying is done by night, in 
which the United States leads the world. 
The mail planes make a speed of about 
150 miles an hour. 

Air transport lines connect 297 cities 
by scheduled trips, 500,000 people having 
used them in 1931, : 

Business executives constitute 40% of 
air passengers and another 40% are 
salesmen. In the miscellaneous group 
of 20% are vacationists, tourists, those 
seeking new experience and other first 
riders. About 20% are women, and hun- 
dreds of them take their children along, 
even as infants. Small children have 
traveled for hundreds of miles alone, 
many so small they wore a check around 
their neck. 

The safety factors in air transport are 
accurate weather reports, including 
height of clouds from ground, visibility, 
wind direction and velocity, temperature 
dew point and barometer readings while 
planes are equipped with two-way radios 
and are never beyond the reach of the 
human voice. Every fifteen minutes the 
T. W. A. System pilot talks to the sta- 
tion ahead of him, getting last minute 
reports on weather ahead, etc. 


Emergency landing fields, one every 


twenty-five miles help make air travel 


safer. 

Visual beacon lights which can be seen 
from 25 to 100 miles away guide the 
night air pilot on his way. 


Twelve Attendants on Ground per 
Plane 


Discussing airplane maintenance he as- 
serted that for every plane jn the air 
there are twelve attendants on _ the 
ground for inspection and overhaul and 
for every hour in the air each plane 
spends hours undergoing inspection and 
overhaul. The capital investment in 
overhaul, bases, machinery, equipment 
and radio on the T. W. A. System alone 
is $10,000,000. ; 

In conclusion he expressed the belief 
that if air transport continues to de- 
velop in the next five years at the rate 
of the past five, 1937 will have 2,000,000 
air passengers and handle 5,000,000 
pounds of express annually, but regard- 
less of the number of passengers and 
pounds of freight aviation is out of its 
swaddling clothes. 
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Policyholders Should Be Educated 


Regarding Insurance Taxation 


That policyholders should be made to 
understand how taxation affects insur- 
ance companies was emphasized by C. G. 
M. Wynne of the taxation department 
of the Sun Life in an address before the 
Legal Section on Tuesday. Mr. Wynne 
said that the great majority do not 
realize that their insurance is taxed and 
consequently do not give due credit and 
support to insurance commissioners and 
companies working in their behalf to re- 
duce these taxes. 

In discussing taxation problems Mr. 
Wynne said in part: 


I should like to axiomate that any 
system of taxation adopted in munici- 
pality, state, province or country should 
be decided by reference to both the 
moral and economic conditions applying 
therein. Expedience alone is no justi- 
fication for the imposition of any tax; 
economic conditions may create an ex- 
pedience which is regrettable, but even 
in this expediency, consideration should 
be given to the morality of any imposi- 
tion. * * * It is only fair that the in- 
sured should know of his contribution 
in the form of taxes imposed upon the 
funds deposited by him with insuring 
companies. No tax can be just which 
is imposed and maintained largely be- 
cause the ultimate payer does not know 
that he is a taxpayer, and which, if given 
publicity, would find little support. 


Costly Services Demanded 


We cannot close our eyes to the state 
of public affairs in the world today. Gov- 
ernments in all jurisdictions for the past 
fifteen or twenty years have indulged 
in expensive services. There seems to 
have been an illusion that there was a 
limitless supply of money that would at 
all times be available for the public 
services of the world. Coupled with this 
there has been some notion that the 
wealth of the citizens could be equalized 
by public expenditures; and the succes- 
sion of enterprises based upon these two 
ideas has brought us to chaos, and to a 
condition which cannot be sustained. It 
is evident to all of us that provinces 
and states must have money, and life in- 
surance companies form a_ wonderful 
source of revenue easily available and 
cheaply collected without the knowledge 
of the citizen who ultimately pays. 

We have demanded a lot of services 
from our government which we can no 
longer afford. We have encouraged 
those heavy expenditures on public serv- 
ices which on mature consideration we 
realize we cannot pay for. It might be 
said that there is an excuse for a tax 
on insurance premiums owing to the ex- 
traordinary lavish public services that 
we have demanded from our govern- 
ments. But I can think of no justifica- 
tion for the policyholder knowing noth- 
ing of the contribution he makes to the 
public services of his country. It seems 
to me that we have a duty to educate 
our policyholders regarding the taxes in 
spite of the critical condition of public 
finances. 

Result of Previous Efforts 


During the last twenty years you as 
advisers of companies and the insurance 
commissioners of Canada and the United 
States have in no uncertain fashion de- 
nounced the injustice of the levies made 
on these trust funds. 

The degree of success you have 
achieved in reducing taxes in compari- 
son with the virtue of your cause and 
the energy of your endeavors has been 
small, The taxes paid by Canadian and 
United States companies from policy- 
holders’ funds in 1931 totaled over one 
hundred million dollars, and of this 


amount ninety-five million has been used 
for general revenue purposes of the va- 
rious states and provinces. 

_Ten years ago eloquent addresses were 
given regarding the injustice of an im- 
position of an amount which was only 
20% of the amount imposed in 1931. To- 
day we feel we have achieved a degree 
of success if we make such representa- 
tions as will prevent an increase in the 
rate of such tax. May I here empha- 
size the fact that the payer of these 
taxes is unaware of your endeavor on 
his behalf; he does not know that this 
tax is imposed upon him. 

The Company’s Duty 

It is primarily our duty to policyhold- 
ers that we should pay the smallest 
amount of tax that could be rightly 
demanded of us, and in this conviction 
we are supported by State Insurance De- 
partments. 

Insurance 


companies and _ insurance 


commissioners have agreed that insuring 
funds should not be diverted from their 
intended use. It was stated at the Na- 
tional Convention of the State Insurance 
Commissioners that “the state should in- 
sist upon the faithful conservation of life 
insurance funds, and their application to 
their intended use. It should be as re- 
luctant to divert them from their in- 
tended use as to permit individuals to 
employ them for political purposes, or in 
extravagance of management.” 


B.K. Elliott Reviews 
Legal Decisions 








A feature of interest at the opening 
session of the Legal Section on Monday 
was the review of recent legal decisions 
by Byron K. Elliott, manager and gen- 
eral counsel of the American Life Con- 
vention. He brought out that the num- 
ber of decided cases with which life in- 
surance counsel are expected to be fa- 


miliar continues to increase each year. 
Six hundred forty-six cases were di- 
gested and reported in the monthly Le- 
gal Bulletin of the Convention since the 
last annual meeting of the Legal Section. 

A review of the year’s cases, said Mr. 
Elliott, discloses a slight increase in the 
number of decisions which construe. the 
insurance contract as it is really writ- 
ten, and in those which accord the com- 
pany relief against fraud. 
possible that we are entering a period 
where the tendency of the courts will be 


It is entirely 


increasingly in this direction, asserted 
the speaker. 

Most of the cases which Mr. Elliott 
cited referred to taxation, total and per- 
manent incontestability 
clause, aviation and suicide. 


disability, the 


ADMITTED TO KENTUCKY 
The Great Northern Life of Wiscon- 
sin has been admitted to do business in 
Kentucky. 
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“A Source of Comfort Through the Years” 
The Record of a Small Policy 


‘The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even 
a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and 
peace in the later years of life: 


“My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, 
when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged 
me to take out some Life Insurance. 
poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend 
me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let 
him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


“It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so 
small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have 
decided to buy a little home. This means that we need the small savings 
the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . . 


* ke ek Ke K 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- 
miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, 
amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been 
protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term insurance) 
is an Insured Savings Plan with guaranteed values for 
Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


I believed in insurance but was too 
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LIVE HINTS‘FOR BUSINESS 
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How many alls 

$1,000 App would vou make next 

for Each month if you knew 

Three Calls you would get a 

$1,000 application for 

each three persons you saw? asks the 
Union Central Agency Bulletin. 


You would make just as many as you 
could squeeze into twenty-four hours 
and you wouldn’t miss a working day 
of the month. 

Then begin to plan now. Last year’s 
records, as reviewed in the accompany- 
ing article, show that every three calls 
on old policyholders yielded a $1,000 
application. At a conservative valuation, 
each call was worth $4. 

* * * 


The Security Mu- 
A tual Roster asks: 
Check Up Do you sell your 
on System friends? 
Do you keep an 
age change file? 

Do you zone your work to save time? 

Do you use an organized sales talk of 
any kind? 

Do you arrange the next day’s work 
the night before? 

Do you keep a record of your calls 
and interviews as well as sales? 

Do you sell your clients on the com- 
pany when making a policy delivery? 

Do you read the daily papers with the 
thought in mind as to prospect possi- 
bilities ? 

Do you ask everyone you 
contact with for names and 
tion about other people? 

Do you spend a certain definite num- 
ber of hours each week reading and 
studying and keeping informed about 
this business? 


favorably 
informa- 


* * * 


Men pass through 


Solves three stages, so far 
Money as property or money 
Problems is concerned: (1) the 


accumulation stage; 
(2) the conservation stage, and (3) the 
distribution stage, writes Bill Burney, 
Equitable Society producer, in Agency 
Items, adding: 

Most men, of course, never have to 
worry about conservation or distribu- 
tion, because they never graduate from 
the accumulation stage. They fail to 
pass an examination consisting of three 
questions: Can you save money regu- 
larly and consistently ?—Can you keep it 
up for a long time?—Can you avoid 
losses? But even if a man does gradu- 
ate from the grade school of accumula- 
tion, Mr. Burney says, he must pass the 
high school examination of conservation: 
Can you keep it? Can you stand still 
without going backward? 

Finally a few men get to the distri- 
bution stage of life, and here again is 
asked a question: Can you make your 
accumulated and conserved property 
produce a living income that will last 
as long as you last? The man with a 
life income policy or a life annuity has 
the answers to all three examinations 
written on his cuff. He can’t fail. 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With TTC 
Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 





The shortest letter 


Short and being sent out by an 
To the insurance man after 
Point prospects is that of 


Waldo D. Barlow, 60 
East Forty-second Street, who writes a 
form letter, reading: 

“Would you mind just giving me your 
date of birth below, in order that I may 
send to you the rates on our new lowest 
cost policy?” 


* * * 

Mutual Life 

A “Points” quotes the 

Wrong Type following pertinent 

Of Appeal remarks of one sales- 
man: 

“I’ve heard agents try to interest 


young men in Endowments by telling 
about years of relaxation and money in- 
dependence in the sixties. This is a mis- 
take in appeal. Young men don’t dream 
dreams of ease in old age—they don’t 
think of old age. They dream of activity 
and achievement and pleasure according 
to their mentality of the present time. 
‘I want to use my money now’ is their 
thought. The service of Endowment in- 
surance should be made appealing to 
them along that line—as a means of 
meeting their present wishes, with just a 
hint of the independence of later life. In 
a few years from now they will look 
upon Endowment insurance as you look 
upon it, and your efforts will be giving 
just the service you know it ought to 
give. The young people don’t realize 
that, but you do. Give them through 
the Endowment the service that will 
meet their wishes as they will be in 
twenty years.” 





MOST VALUABLE PROPERTY 


Eugene Benoit, Great West Life, St. 
Hyacinthe, Canada, who has written in 
one year more applications than any 
other agent, has in red ink on his letter 
head this statement: “The most valuable 
property you own—Your life insurance.” 








There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 














Organized Sales talks. 
Field problems. 


Fred H. Rhodes, President 


Survey Shows Improved 
Flying Mortality 

ACTUARIAL SOCIETY FINDINGS 

Record Better For Civilian Other Than 


Schedule Flyimg; No Change in 
Military Flying 








There are some indications of improve- 
ment in mortality experience on flying 
in the report for 1931 released this week 
by the committee on aviation of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America. There is a 
noticeable improvement in mortality in 
civilian flying other than schedule flying 
but no significant change in experience 
under schedule flying or in military fly- 
ing. J. E. Hoskins, assistant actuary of 
the Travelers, served as chairman of the 
aviation committee. 


The passenger death rate in schedule 
flying is set forth in the report as two 
a hundred thousand passenger hours or 
five a hundred thousand flights. On the 
basis of the number of passengers car- 
ried in schedule flying and the number 
of deaths, the experience for last year 
was one fatality for every 19,346 passen- 
gers carried. In 1930 the rate was one 
fatality for every 17,396 passengers, while 
in 1929 the death rate was one for every 
9,633 passengers and in 1928 was one 
fatality for every 3,314. Stated on the 
basis of the number of flights the death 
rate of passengers was 30 a hundred 
thousand flights in 1928, 10 a hundred 
thousand flights in 1929, six in 1930, and 
five last year. 


Sight-Seeing Flights 


In short sight-seeing flights the com- 
mittee found that the mortality rate of 
passengers a hundred thousand flights 
was around three and the rate per hun- 
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NONE BETTER 


“An Agency Minded Company”—Because ! ! 


All the officers of Agency Department are former Field Men. 
The Medical and Underwriting Departments have practical knowledge of Field problems. 
All the officers and directors take an active interest, and are in sympathy with Field affairs. 
Your new Agents—"where and how to find them.” 
“*Fund-o-mentals”—Agents’ Training Course. 


With these “sales helps” and “co-operation” Berkshire associates are equipped to meet 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


to the public need than those issued by 











(Just off the Berkshire press.) 


Pittsfield, Mass. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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dred thousand passenger hours around 
nine. 

The death rate of passengers in pleas- 
ure flying was at about 25 or 30 a hun- 
dred thousand flights. The report of the 
committee adds that in pleasure flying 
the death rate a flight appears to be 
very high, although it shows some im- 
provement. In connection with this 
statement it was said that undoubtedly 
much of this flying is done by inexperi- 
enced or unlicensed pilots. 

Flying as a passenger with exhibition 
or demonstration flights was called ex- 
tremely hazardous. Because the ex- 
posure was very slight in flying a plane 
in connection with business the commit- 
tee was unable to set forth any definite 
conclusions, but the report indicates a 
mortality rate per flight better than in 
scheduled flying. 

Mortality on Pilots 

The average mortality rate of commer- 
cial pilots lies between 20 and 25 a thou- 
sand, according to the report. Indica- 
tions pointed to a lower mortality rate 
for amateur pilots. The report points out 
that a very low amount of annual flying 
by amateur pilots leads to a low rate of 
mortality a year, although perhaps a 
high rate of mortality an hour. The 


mortality among students was said to be . 


relatively low, but in this connection the 
report adds that after a license is ob- 


tained and particularly after the student « 
qualifies for a transport license the mor- . 


tality rate appears to increase sharply 
for a time, then decreases gradually, but 


seems to level off after about a thousand . 


hours in the air, with no appreciable im- 
provement after that time. 

Statistics on military and naval flying 
indicate that the mortality rate of regu- 
lar army and naval pilots is higher on 
an hourly basis than that of schedule 
commercial pilots but lower than that of 
non-scheduled commercial pilots in gen- 
eral. 





BARTON NAMES COMMITTEE 

In order to promote attendance at the 
dinners of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York City this year 
President Walter E. Barton will appoint 
for each meeting a special attendance 
committee. For the October meeting, 
to be held next Thursday evening, the 
committee is composed of Horace H. 
Wilson, recently elected president of the 
Equitable Life Managers’ Association, 
and William C. Bawden, formerly ex- 
ecutive manager of the Life Underwrit- 
ers organization and now associated with 
the Connell Agency of the Provident 
Mutual. 
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Magazine Time Features Duffield 


More than a page was recently devoted 
by the magazine Time to a sketch of 
Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential and acting president of 
Princeton. It was written by John C. 
Martin of the Times staff. A drawing 
of Mr. Duffield appeared on the front 
cover. Time says that Mr. Duffield has 
made such a fine administrative record in 
Princeton there is talk of drafting him 
to be permanent president, but at the 
Prudential it is not believed he will stay 
there permanently. In a_ statement 
printed in Monday morning papers Mr. 
Duffield said he would devote two days 
a week to Princeton: Tuesdays and Sat- 
urdays. 


Princeton Background 


Mr.'Duffield fits right into the Prince- 
ton picture. He is a descendant of the 
university’s first president, Jonathan 
Dickinson; is the son of Rev. Thomas 
Duffield who taught in Princeton for 
fifty-six years, and brother of Prince- 
ton’s longtime treasurer, Henry Green 
Duffield. He is a graduate of the class 
of 1892, has been a life trustee for many 
years and active in the university affairs, 
especially in his capacity as chairman of 
the Undergraduate Affairs Committee. 

Speaking of Mr. Duffield and referring 
to Franklin D’Olier, Prudential vice- 
president, another, Princeton graduate, 
the article says in part: 

“A friend of the late Dwight Morrow, 
he has been talked of often for governor 
as late as last year. But a large amount 
of Duffield energy went into other things 
than politics, A devout Presbyterian, he 
occupied himself with church councils. 
He has served Princeton for twelve years 
as a life trustee. Last year he repre- 
sented New Jersey on President Hoo- 
ver’s Organization for Unemployment 
Relief. * * * 

“Franklin D’Olier, Princeton 1898, an 
American Legion man of the patrician, 
soldierly, anti-Bonus type, is President 
Duffield’s right-hand man. His definition 
of ‘Ed’ Duffield, who never won his P 
or key at college, is that he is a Phi 
Beta Kappa citizen whose interests have 
been four P’s: Politics, Prudential, 
Presbyterians and Princeton. When 
Prudential asked him to form a legal 
department, he accepted with no idea of 
staying always with the company but 
stayed long enough to be drafted for 
president ten years ago. As he walks 
downstairs from his big office on the 
7th floor of Newark’s rococo Merchants’ 
Bank Building to his private office on the 





B. C. FORBES’ HARTFORD VISIT 


Financial Writer Interviews Welch, 
Zacher and Brewster; Found In- 
surance Men Cheerful 

B. C. Forbes, famous financial writer 
of the Hearst papers, recently visited 
Hartford and called on Archibald A. 
Welch, president of the Phoenix Mutu- 
al; L. Edmund Zacher, president of the 
Travelers; and J. H. Brewster, Jr., vice- 
president of the Aetna Life. As a re- 
sult of his visits his column carried a 
head, “Leaders in Insurance Field More 
Cheerful.” 

Mr. Welch told him there was a grow- 
ing feeling of optimism on the part of 
insurance agents. Mr. Zacher said re- 
quests for loans on policies started go- 
ing down in July; were lighter still in 
August, and September was similar to 
August. Mr. Zacher said there was a 
growing demand for annuities. Mr. 
Brewster told Mr. Forbes that he no- 
ticed a change in the psychology of in- 
surance men, that there was a much more 
cheerful attitude. 

Mr. Forbes concluded his article by 
saying: “Like automobile men, insurance 
men emphasize that there has been un- 
derbuying for three years, and that this 
means notable expansion as economic 
conditions recover.” 





6th floor, filled with photographs of 
famed citizens and devoted classmates, 
he may by now be self-conscious enough 
to reflect that his new Princeton job too, 
having sought him, may hold him. 

“If so, it will hold a new Big Three 
president, whose interest is entirely hu- 
man. It is the conviction of most 
Princeton trustees that Princeton had 
best remain, in its country site and sim- 
ple organization, a first-rate big college 
instead of becoming a second-rate big 
university. That would be Acting Presi- 
dent Duffield’s conviction. 

“‘Ed’ Duffield has been for years 
chairman of the Undergraduate Affairs 
Committee of the Princeton trustees. His 
emphasis on the college’s meaning to 
those who go there is expressed in his 
view of the college as he knew it in the 
Golden Nineties. He recognizes the ab- 
surdity of ‘dying for dear old Rutgers’ 
but adds this: ‘That spirit has its points. 
It at least gives boys a concentration 
point outside their little selves. It would 
counteract this disinterested, selfish cyn- 
icism. We're lost if we can’t use our 
colleges to insure against Kreugers and 
Insulls.’” 


Page Sees Big 1932 
Group Distribution 

51,000 FAMILIES TO BE BENEFITED 

About 32,000 Business Establishments In 


Country Have Group Plans 
Totaling $10,000,000,000 








B. A. Page, vice-president of the Tra- 
velers, has estimated that more than 
$89,000,000 will be distributed this year 


among 51,000 families in the United 
States as benefits under plans of group 
life insurance. 

An analysis of the experience this 
year indicates that nearly $61,000,000 in 
benefits will be disbursed among 34,000 
families because of death by disease of 
an insured employee and more than $10,- 
000,000 will be distributed among 5,700 
families as a result of the death of em- 
ployees by accident. Benefits because of 
permanent total disability of 10,500 in- 
sured employees will amount to more 
than $18,000,000. Since the inception of 
group life insurance total benefits, in- 
cluding this year, amount to more than 
half a billion dollars. More than 360,000 
families in the country have received 
the payments. 

Around 32,000 business establishments 


RATIO TO NATION’S WEALTH 


During the fourteen year period from 
1912 to 1928 the ratio of life insurance 
in force in the United States to the 
country’s wealth much more than dou- 
bled and its ratio to national income 
nearly doubled, says the Connecticut 
General Bulletin. Here are the figures 


cited: 
Ratio to Ratio to 
National Wealth National Income 
1912 10.3 63.0 
1928 26.4 106.5 





BUFFALO C. L. U. HEAD 
Maurice S. Tabor, Travelers, has been 
elected president of the Buffalo Chapter 
of Chartered Life Underwriters. 





in the country, it is said, have in effect 
group plans of insurance totaling nearly 
$10,000,000,000 in amount. The number 
of employees insured is put at 5,600,000. 
While business conditions, it is said, 
have reduced the amount of group life 
insurance in force, as well as the number 
of employees included in such plans, to- 
tal benefits during this year have not 
decreased in the same proportion. The 
average benefit of $1,700 payable this 
year exceeds the average payment of 
last year. 





Le 








OST of the great casualty and marine 
insurance companies— and the principal 
underwriters— have their offices on or near 
Fulton and William Streets. 
Childs recognized the real need of a restaurant 
to serve this clientele and so opened at 136 
William Street their “Golden Hill” Restaurant. 
Already it has become the accepted place in 
this important district. The lower dining room 
with its round tables so adequate for confer- 
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Insurance District 


ence groups, its semi-private accommodations 
for special occasions, combined with the recog- 
nized excellence of the food and service have 
daily increased the definite value of “Golden 
Hill” to the insurance men of New York. 
Many organizations are availing themselves 
of Golden Hill’s splendid banqueting facilities 
—and naturally as at all Childs restaurants 
the price is as low as is consistent with true 


Childs quality and service. 
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Convention 





Rydgren Tells How Strict Budget 
Control Plan Kept Expenses Down 


How budget control as exercised by the 
Continental American Life has held down 
expenses was told to the convention 
Thursday by Adolph A. Rydgren, presi- 
dent of that company. “I am convinced 
that, had it not been for the extreme dif- 
ficulty of keeping within the budget limi- 
tations we imposed upon ourselves, we 
would have been complacent and entirely 
satisfied with a much higher expense rate 
than we have enjoyed,” said Mr. Rydgren. 

“Like anything else, budget control has 
its disadvantages as well as its advan- 
tages, and about the time I came with 
the company in 1921, the disadvantages 
were very much apparent and had been 
for several preceding years. Our expense 
limitations severely restricted expansion in 
the field operations of the company. A 
life insurance company simply has to pay 
the price, somehow or other, of develop- 
ing a new territory, for new business costs 
more in a new territory than in an old 
established territory where a comeptent 
and successful agency force already ex- 
ists; our expense limitations sometimes 
were so severe that there was very little, 
if any, margin available for the develop- 
ment of new territory. Nor did the se- 
vere expense limitations permit of ade- 
quate compensation for competent sala- 
ried employes of the company, with the 
result that the company suffered from a 
lack of adequate executive personnel suf- 
ficient to cope with the expanding require- 
ments of the business. 

“The very difficulty of the situation, 
however, was a most powerful stimulus 
to its solution. Obviously, a solution of 
the difficulty might be found in either of 
two directions: (1) To increase the mar- 
gins for expenses without incerasing net 
costs, and (2) to reduce expenses. 

Only Thirty-seven Clerks 


“Some idea may be had of the results 
achieved in the direction of simplifying 
our systems of operation and of increas- 
ing the average size of our policies, by 
the fact that on December 31, 1930, when 
we had $104,000,000 insurance in force, 
there were only thirty-seven clerks on the 
home office pay roll of the company, or 
one person to each $2,800,000 of insurance 
in force.” The average figure for com- 
panies of that size is one clerk to each 
$850,000, Mr. Rydgren said. 

In addition to reducing expenses the 
company increased its expense margins on 
disability premiums, double indemnity, ex- 
tra premiums for semi-annual and quar- 
terly payments. 

“Recognizing that most of the expenses 
of a life insurance company other than 
items such as commissions and taxes are 
in direct relation to the number of poli- 
cies issued or in force, we set about in- 
creasing the average size of our policies. 
As early as 1922, we began issuing a so- 
called preferred class policy, limited in 
amount to not less than $5,000, and ever 
since some two-thirds of our new insur- 
ance by amount has been issued on pre- 
ferred class forms, for we have always 





ADOLPH A. RYDGREN 


issued our preferred class policies on such 
a basis of commissions to agents that it 
is to the interest of our agency force to 
sell preferred class policies whenever pos- 
sible. So successful were we in increas- 
ing the average size of our policies, that 
during the past ten years there have been 
few companies in the United States 
which, excluding reinsurance, have a 
larger average sized new policy than we 
have had. 

Increasing Available Expense Margins 


“We did not stop merely with reducing 
expenses and increasing the average size 
of our new policies. We sought every 
possible source of additional margins for 
expenses. There are many places where 
such additional margins can be obtained 
without increasing competitive net costs. 
Disability premiums can be made a little 
higher or the value of the benefit can be 
made a little less, double indemnity pre- 
miums can be made a little higher, un- 
usual and attractive policy forms, pro- 
viding relatively large expense margins, 
may be devised, special dividend options 
may be devised and made attractive, the 
extra premium charged for the privilege 
of paying premiums semi-annually or 
quarterly may possibly be increased :—all 
these things may be done without affect- 
ing sales; in fact, it has been our experi- 
ence that if we try hard enough we can 
both increase margins for expenses and 
increase the attractiveness of our policy 
equipment and thus the salability of our 
product. 

“Again, I say to you that without the 
extremely powerful incentive supplied by 
the difficulties of keeping within such 
strict margins of expense, I have mych 
doubt, in fact, I am almost certain, that 
we would not have developed half as 
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many sources of additional margins of 
expense, as we have developed during the 
past ten years. 
Future Improvement in Budget Control 
“Budget control, as practiced by us, is 
still far from being complete or perfect. 
While we have made of budget control a 
most efficient tool in the management of 
the company and in the accomplishment of 
the fundamental aims and aspirations of 
the company, while we have placed re- 
sponsibility for economical management 
where it really belongs, while we have 
overcome accounting and other technical 
difficulties, while we have developed what 


we believe to be an efficient tool for 
measuring the volume of work flowing 
through the various departments of the 
company, and while we know that in the 
aggregate our expense rate compares very 
favorably with that of other companies, 
nevertheless our budgeting does not re- 
flect whether any particular department 
of our company is being efficiently man- 
aged, nor which department is being the 
most efficiently managed. In other words, 
we do not yet have standards of perform- 
ance, we do not know just what it ought 
to cost to perform a certain operation. 
That is the next step.” 


Companies Must Ever Be Alert 
To Shift Position On Bonds 


No result of the dislocation of normal 
economic relationships has created a 
more serious problem for life companies 
than has the precipitate and unprece- 
dented drop in market values of bonds, 
asserted Sidney W. Souers, financial 
vice-president of the Missouri State 
Life, in discussing “Bonds” before the 
Financial Section of the Convention on 
Tuesday. 

While Mr. Souers did not discuss any 
group of securities in detail he did refer 
to two types, the utility and the railroad 
groups, as being particularly vulnerable. 
Life companies as holders of these se- 
curities, he said, must be ever alert in 
shifting their positions as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Bonds of underlying operating 
companies should be substituted for obli- 
gations of over-capitalized utility hold- 
ing companies. The general railroad sit- 
uation should be carefully studied in or- 
der that the junior bonds of roads likely 
to be adversely affected by reorganiza- 
tion may be disposed of and underlying 
mortgage bonds of those lines represent- 
ing a vital part of the transportation 
system acquired in their place. 

Our problems, however, continued the 
speaker, are not confined to these two 
groups. The same careful intensive 
study must be made of every issue in 
our portfolios in order that we may in- 
telligently shift our investments from 
the weaker to the stronger. 

Other extracts from Mr. Souers’ talk 
follow : 

Amortization 

One of the conservative practices au- 
thorized by statute in most of the states, 
and followed by life insurance compa- 
nies, is that of carrying their bonds on 
an amortized basis so long as they are 
adequately secured and not in default. 
Stated very briefly, this merely means 
that so long as the bonds are in good 
standing it is assumed that they will be 
paid in full at maturity, and any differ- 
ence between the cost and the par value 
is spread out and absorbed gradually, or 
amortized over the life of the bond. The 
effect is to stabilize the bond invest- 


ments of the companies and to relieve 
them of concern as to market fltctua- 
tions. 

This policy is a decided safeguard to 
policyholders as it averts the temptation 
to mark up the value of securities as 
the market rises, and to weaken the 
financial position of the companies by 
paying out such profits in the form of 
dividends. Conversely as life insurance 
companies normally expect to hold their 
securities until maturity they do not 
take into account fluctuations which 
carry the market prices below the amor- 
tized figures. Nevertheless, as bonds 
have long been regarded as the safe 
liquid reserve for life insurance compa- 
nies, it is a matter for deep concern 
when such investments can be converted 
into cash only with substantial loss. 


Causes of Drop in Values 

Some decline in the prices of bonds is, 
of course, a condition to be expected 
during a serious business depression. The 
collapse of the market values, however, 
experienced in the early part of this 
year was largely the result of the fol- 
lowing causes: 

(1) The demands of depositors of sav- 
ings banks forcing the banks to dispose 
of high grade securities to take care of 
cash withdrawals. 

(2) The abnormal demands on life in- 
surance companies for policy loans. Be- 
cause of the need of funds for this pur- 
pose the companies were largely out of 
the market for new investments and 
many companies were actually forced to 
dispose of bonds which they held. 

(3) Individuals being forced to pro- 
vide funds to protect loans and other 
investments. 

Life insurance companies as a whole 
have always exercised the most careful 
and intelligent supervision of their in- 
vestments. As a result of these wise 
and soundly conservative policies, they 
have come through the depression with 
flying colors. Life insurance companies 
have ever been alert for opportunities to 
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Ramsay Urges Executives Not To 
Choose New Managers Hurriedly 


The present business situation has 
brought many new demands and respon- 
sibilities upon the agency officer. These 
problems, most of which are complex in 
nature, were analyzed by A. Gordon Ram- 
say, assistant general manager of the 
Canada Life, in an address before the 
Agency Section yesterday morning. 

In discussing the problem of selecting 
men, Mr. Ramsay said in part: 

In building new organization in a 
branch covering various towns, it seems 
to me that here we find two or three fre- 
quent mistakes made by managers which 
could be avoided: 


First—Too little time spent in looking 
for the right man in a community. A 
tendency to allow other territorial prob- 
lems to hurry the specific job. A _ ten- 
dency to feel that it is better to appoint 
someone whom manager does not feel to 
be quite the right man rather than leave 
without making an appointment. / ‘¢-n- 
dency to continue a non-productive u-n- 
tract at a given point rather than have 
no representation, often leading to an un- 
due postponement of tackling the prob- 
lem which would not be the case if at 
that point the name of no representative 
appeared. 


Have No Specific Plan 


Second—Too frequently I think the 
manager approaches the problem without 
a specific plan. Would he not get further 
if he sat down and decided exactly what 
he was going to do, whom he was going 
to see, what he was going to say, etc., 
and with his mind made up as to how 
long he was prepared to stay on this par- 
ticular trip and even prepared to leave, 
and leave without apology even to him- 
self, without making an appointment, un- 
less he had found what he considered the 
right man in the time allotted, 

‘Yhird—Too often, even today, a mana- 
ger seems to have an unfortunate mental 
attitude in connection with his new or- 
ganization prospecting in towns for which 
he is responsible. ‘This is the attitude 
which gives the local impression that he 
is asking the banker, the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker to sug- 
gest someone as a favor to him, the man- 
ager. Surely if we believe that we have 
a real opportunity for the right man, and 
that the right man will be as proud of 
the representation of our company as we 
are ourselves, we can and should approach 
the matter from a different angle. 

Never was there a time when as many 
promising men were available for our bus- 
iness as at present, good men disappoint- 
ed in the opportunities they had seen as 
theirs, and others released from their jobs 
through no fault of their own. On all 
sides it has been demonstrated that in 
times like 1931 and 1932, new men with 
proper training can get into production 
early and on a basis surprising to some 
older men. 

While the availability of material is 
apparent, the times have complicated the 
problem of selection. In 1929 the “unem- 
ployed,” except under unusual circum- 
stances, could be promptly eliminated be- 
cause he belonged to a group which rep- 
resented the inefficient. Today, however, 
this group has been augmented by many 
efficient men unemployed through no fault 
of their own and we now have a greater 
problem in separating the “grain. from 
the chaff.” 


New Material 


In regard to training new men Mr. 
Ramsay said: 

For many years, many of us I believe 
tossed on a sea of complicated, confusing 


and conflicting theories of training. A 
couple of years ago the Captain of our 
ship—Mr. Mitchell, our general manager, 
—called his officers to the bridge and with 
his gift for sticking to fundamentals, laid 
out a course of startling simplicity which 
we seized upon with confidence and de- 
light. 

We announced to our managers that 
we at last had a training program we 
could understand, and that they could 
understand and support, and that we 
would take it and demonstrate it to each 
branch. Some of our managers were skep- 
tical and some anxious, but today no man- 
ager in our organization is without en- 
thusiasm for our methods. Why? Be- 
cause he, too, who had been lost with us, 
has found a course so simple that he can 
understand and apply it. 

We do not aim to train new men for 
the branch manager, but to demonstrate 
and redemonstrate in his branch, certain 
basic ideas on training the new man. To 


this end our educational supervisor holds 
what we sometimes call a clinic lasting a 
week, subject to two conditions—one that 
there shall be two or three promising 
new men, and the other that the manager 
himself or sometimes his assistant, devote 
the entire week to taking part in the 
class. 


Ignore Technicalities 


Conventional technical matters such as 
mortality tables, premiums, reserves, etce- 
tera, are ignored. Instead life insurance 
is described in terms of what it will do 
for men and women—in other words, sim- 
ple human life insurance needs are studied 
on the first day. 

The second day is devoted entirely to 
the subject of Organized Prospecting. 
The morning of the third day is devoted 
to the subject of “System,” including the 
use of the Prospect Card, Daily Work 
Plan, Weekly Reports, ascertained value 
of calls and interviews, etcetera. The 
afternoon of the third day is given over 
to actual field prospecting. Then follows 
the subject of Organized Selling, each 
man being required to master one Organ- 
ized Presentation. 

It is our ambition that by the end of 








the week each new man will know how 
to prospect, will be thoroughly conversant 
with one plan of insurance, will have the 
confidence born of knowing he has organ- 
ized ideas on what he is going to say to 
a prospect, a system to follow in his work, 
and a few of the essential mechanics nec- 
essary to his work. The speed with which 
some of our new men have gotten into 
production, even in these difficult times, 
has demonstrated to us the practical value 
of the system. 


Souers Talk 
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shift their investments from bonds 
showing signs of weakness to those of 
greater stability and strength. 

While business conditions now appear 
to be on the mend, there is a greater 
need than ever to take advantage of the 
results of the constant study of our 
bondholdings, to dispose of those where 
the position of the history or individual 
company is doubtful, or where the man- 
agement is weak, or where the financial 
structure is unsound, and to replace 
them with bonds of corporations of un- 
questioned standing, of aggressive and 
able management, and of sound financial 
structure. 
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Importance of Relationships Under 
Group Contracts Stressed By Cox 


The legal relationships, rights and ob- 
ligations of the parties to a group insur- 
ance contract were discussed before the 
legal section on Monday by Berkeley 
Cox, associate counsel of the Aetna 
Life. A correct understanding of those 
relationships, said the speaker, will re- 
sult in proper solutions of most of the 
legal questions which arise in connec- 
tion with group as distinguished from 
other life insurance coverage. 

Mr. Cox emphasized at the beginning 
that the typical group life policy is a 
contract between the employer and the 
insurance company and that they are 
the parties to the contract. It follows 
from this that the employer is not the 
agent of the insurance company in the 
transaction. This claim that the em- 
ployer is the insurance company’s agent 
is over recurrent in group insurance liti- 
gation, the speaker said. He then cited 
illustrations to show the disastrous con- 
sequences which might ensue for insur- 
ance companies if that claim were up- 
held. 

“As insurance company counsel we 
should endeavor to keep our companies 
out of litigation where such a conclusion 
might be reached, and should use every 
effort to see that it is not reached in 
those cases which get into court,” Mr. 
Cox said. “As impartial legal scientists 
we may conscientiously do this because 
the reports of experiments from the le- 
gal laboratories so far indicate that the 
companies’ viewpoint here is correct. 

Effect of State Laws 


“Another and very serious question 
which would confront the insurance 
companies if group policyholders should 
be considered their agents arises from 
the statutes in the various states relat- 
ing to agents’ licenses and admittance of 
companies to do business. These possi- 
bilities are suggested by the recent Ar- 
kansas decision in Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company v. Speer, Judge 
(1932), 48 S. W. (2nd) 553. 

“The Connecticut General issued two 
group life insurance policies, one con- 
tributory and one non-contributory, to 
the Gulf Oil Corporation. The contracts 
were made outside of Arkansas. The in- 
surance company had not qualified to do 
business in Arkansas. Williams, an em- 
ploye of a subsidiary of the Gulf Oil 
Corporation, was presented in Arkansas 
by another employe of the same com- 
pany with an application or salary de- 
duction form for the contributory insur- 
ance. He executed this and was covered 
under the policy. He brought a suit in 
Arkansas to recover disability benefits 
under the policies and served process on 
the insurance company in the manner 
prescribed for service on foreign cor- 
porations. The company applied to the 
State Supreme Court for a writ of pro- 
hibition to prevent the lower court from 
exercising jurisdiction. This was grant- 
ed, the court holding that the employer 
was not an agent of the insurance com- 
pany and that the company was not do- 
ing business in the state. 

What Constitutes the Contract 


“Closely allied to the question of the 
relationship of the parties is the ques- 
tion whether the certificate issued to an 
individual employe is an insurance con- 
tract. If the foregoing conclusions as 
to the relationship of the parties are 
correct, then it follows that the certifi- 
cate is not itself a contract but merely 
evidence of coverage under the group 
contract. This is borne out by the lan- 
guage of the certificates in use by most 
companies, which recite that the em- 
ploye is insured under and subject to 
the terms of the group policy. 

“The reported cases are practically 
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unanimous in holding that the certificate 
alone is not the contract on which an 
insured employe may or must base his 
claim. Some of the cases have held 
what I believe to be the correct rule, that 
the certificate is not part of the contract, 
which consists of the group policy and 
the application therefor. 

“To sum up this part of the discussion 
—the employer is not liable as an insurer 
but may be liable for a breach of the 


contract of employment if he allows the 
employes to go on working without no- 
tifying them of his having allowed the 
group insurance to lapse. The insurance 
companies naturally do not wish their 
group policyholders to incur liability, but 
this obligation is one which no fair and 
honest employer need fear. 


Changes in Group Policy 


“The West Virginia Court held a few 
months ago in the case of Johnson v. 
Inter-Ocean Casualty Company (W. 
Va.-1932), 164 S. E. 411, that a change in 
a group policy decreasing the benefits, 
which was agreed to by the employer 
and the insurance company, was not 
binding on an insured employe unless 
he had notice of it. The policy was re- 


written and no certificates were issued 
under either the old or the new policy. 
The court seems to have considered the 
case as one of a change in the policy 
rather than a termination. 

“The opinion is very brief and is of 
value for our present purposes only by 
reason of the conclusion reached. The 
conclusion is certainly open to question 
under the facts stated in the opinion, if 
other cases are correct in holding that 
the group policy is the contract and the 
employer and insurance company the 
contracting parties, and if the term of 
the first policy had expired (as to which 
the opinion is silent), but it indicates 
the probability that the courts will hold 
somebody liable for changes of which the 
insured employes have no notice.” 


Attorney Comments on “Peculiar 
Power” of Incontestable Clause 


The incontestable clause and redress for 
wilful fraud was discussed before the 
Legal Section on Tuesday by John T. 
Gose, attorney of Los Angeles. After 
citing the details of a case of wilful 
fraud, Mr. Gose offered the following 
views on the power of the incontestable 
clause as surveyed by local counsel: 

“But the peculiar power of the incon- 
testable clause has its most remarkable 
demonstration in connection with its pre- 
clusion of certain matters from the con- 
sideration of a court, inquiry into which 
heretofore has been considered as pecu- 
liarly within the province of a court not 
for the purpose of aiding any individual 
but because of the public weal. That any 
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clause which is merely a _ constituent 
part of a private contract could convert 
an obligation to pay a sum of money to 
any individual into a matter of more im- 
portance to a court of justice than the 
maintenance of public policy, seemed a 
striking exhibition of its power. 

“The idea that any private contract or 
any stipulation or clause therein could be 
of such unprecedented power and import- 
ance as to preclude the application of 
those principles which have for centuries 
been considered as the special concern of 
courts and by them revered and enforced 
without reference to the incidental effect 
on individuals was at first somewhat diffi- 
cult for local counsel to grasp. Off hand, 
it had to him occurred that the construc- 
tion of a private contract possessed of 
such unprecedented power and import- 
ance would be an impossibility. He had 
thought that the law might make public 
policy, as well as a staute, a part of the 
contract, just as much as if the parties 
had expressly written it into the contract. 

“If this had been the law he could have 
argued that under the most comprehen- 
Sive construction given the incontestable 
clause, namely, that any ground of contest 
must appear in the incontestable clause 
itself, wilful fraud, non-insurable interest, 
abortion, murder, and all matters recog- 
nized from time immemorial as against 
public policy, were excepted because they 
were written into that clause by the law 
itself whether referred to or not by the 
parties. 

“It had not occurred to him that a pri- 
vate contract could estop a party from 
showing or a court from hearing those 
matters which have always heretofore 
been heard because of their essential re- 
lation to the preservation of the public 
welfare. He had thought they were ex- 
ceptions contained in every contract; and 
were there in spite of anything which 
the parties could do or say or write. He 
had thought that a court of justice could 
not be made a party to the consumma- 
tion of wilful fraud on the grouna that 
a private party had estopped himself from 
disclosing that which is destructive of 
public good. 

“But what could one do when the court 
of last resort in the jurisdiction whose 
law is the law of the policy, has held 
that wilful fraud is precluded by the pres- 
ence of an incontestable clause even 
though there be a statute in that State 
which provides that “All contracts which 
have for their object, directly or indirect- 
ly, to exempt any one from responsibility 
for his own fraud ... are against the 


policy of the law (Cal. Civil Code, Sec. 
1668).” 
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More Co-operation Needed Between 
Legal and Other Departments 


Ways in which a life insurance com- 
pany can use the law department and 
the services of lawyers to better advan- 
tage were discussed in some detail by 
President Lawrence F. Lee of the Occi- 
dental Life in an address before the 
Legal Section on Tuesday. Mr. Lee be- 
lieves that lawyers, with their experi- 
ence and intensive knowledge of com- 
pany affairs, can be of valuable assist- 
ance to other departments. 

“We must strive for simplicity of con- 
tracts,” said the speaker. “The law de- 
partment in collaboration with the actu- 
arial department could be of great as- 
sistance in simplifying the language used 
in the policies and thus render them less 
subject to misinterpretation. A lawyer 
can write a contract in clear, concise 
language. Clear, concise language in an 
insurance policy always makes it more 
salable as well as less vulnerable to un- 
scrupulous competition or litieation. And 
I am certain that if a policy form is sub- 
mitted to counsel with a request for 
suggestions for improvement in its terms 
a lawyer will probably have some help- 
ful suggestion in either broadening or 
limiting its scope. 

“Next in importance to language used 
in policy forms is the wording of agen- 
gy contracts, Recently I discovered that 
my own company was using a certain 
antiquated form for certain agent’s con- 
tracts. Like many other such matters 
the defect in the contract was brought 
to light only through the fact that the 
company had gotten into trouble over it. 
I have reason to believe that our experi- 
ence in this is not the exception but 
rather the rule.” 


Why Lawyers Have Not Been Active in 
Other Channels 


Mr. Lee, in telling why law depart- 
ments have probably not taken a more 
active part in company affairs outside of 
their jurisdiction, said: 

“It occurs to me that probably the 
reason that the law departments have 
not taken a more active or aggressive 
part is probably due to an inherent char- 
acteristic of ethical lawyers. Lawyers 
are taught and trained and believe that 
to advertise is unethical. They never 
urge their services or advice upon any- 
one who does not ask it. 

“Some way must be found to induce 
the company lawyers and the members 
of the other departments to get their 
heads together if the company is to de- 
tive the benefit of their combined abil- 
ity. Their combined ability is greater 
than the sum of the two working sepa- 
rately.” 

Claim Investigation 


A few other extracts from Mr. Lee’s 
address follow: 

I believe that it is highly desirable 
that the law departments and claim de- 
partments of all companies co-operate in 
every way possible, particularly in the 
matter of investigating and contesting 
claims. Sometimes because of the de- 
sire on the part of over zealous attor- 
neys or claim adjustors to curry favor 
for his company in the minds of his 
public, adjustments or settlements are 
made in such a manner as to make it ap- 
pear that his company is liberal as com- 
pared to some competitors. This prac- 
tice should be abolished. 

The sales department and agency force 
still dreads law suits. (The claims de- 
partments have come to look upon claims 
with suspicion and subject them to the 
closest scrutiny.) The management 
looks with no little concern at the large 
demands being made upon the exchequer 
to meet these claims. Is this not a place 
where the lawyer can act as the balance 
wheel and render his company valuable 
service by seeing the whole picture clear- 


ly and determining the right course, the 
course that will be to the company’s 
best interest? A general counsel for a 
life insurance company might be com- 
pared to a Judge upon the Bench. He 
must weigh the various questions and 
problems without bias and determine the 
course that is to the company’s best in- 
terest. 


On Final Decision 


I have been asked, ought the law de- 
partment, whether home office or out- 
side, to be supreme in their own field 
and determine whether or not a suit 
on a policy should or should not be set- 
tled strictly on the legal points involved 
or should they consider the agency sit- 
uation in the particular territory or 
should they submit a proposed settle- 
ment to an executive charged with mat- 
ters of policy to determine that angle? 
The answer to that question seems quite 
clear to me. It is, of course, necessary 
that some one person or committee make 
the final decision. 

However, I would not use language so 
strong as to say that anyone should be 
supreme in his authority. I believe that 
the opinions of the various departments 
involved should be obtained and con- 
sidered before a final decision is arrived 
at. Local counsel should submit the 
question with their recommendation to 
the law department. If a question of 
company policy is involved the law de- 
partment should consult the other de- 
partments concerned—usually the agency 
department. The agency department can 
readily suggest how much business in 
force might be affected by the suit and 
what the probable results will be upon 
that business. If there is still a doubt 


Douglas Discusses 
Insured Minors 


A suggestion that the Legal Section of 
the American Life Convention arrange 
to have a compilation made of state stat- 
utes concerning minors in their relation- 
ship to life insurance contracts was 
made by Richard L. Douglas, general 
counsel of the American Union Life of 
St. Joseph, Mo., in his talk before the 
Legal Section. 

Mr. Douglas said, “Inasmuch as the 
validity and effect of contracts of insur- 
ance are ordinarily determined by the 
law of the state where the insured re- 
sides, and inasmuch as many of the ques- 
tions noticed in this paper are con- 
trolled or affected by legislative action, 
it has occurred to me _ that the 
Legal Section might profitably arrange 
through its members, for a concise com- 
pilation of the statutory provisions of 
the various states bearing on these, and 
possibly other questions affecting minors 
in their relationship to insurance con- 
tracts. I had neither time nor access 
to a sufficient number of statutes to at- 
tempt any sort of comprehensive review 
of such provisions in this paper.” 

Mr. Douglas went briefly over the gen- 
eral principles of law which apply to 
minors under contractual relationship, 
and then discussed questions governed 
by those general principles peculiar to 
insurance contracts. Most of the discus- 
sion was on the right of an infant to 
disaffirm his contracts, also misrepresen- 
tations by insured minors and minors as 
beneficiaries. 





about the question it can be referred to 
either the president or some other ex- 
ecutive who will assist them at arriving 
at a decision and if the lawyers and 
agency men still cannot agree he will 
arrive at a decision for them. 


Raub Sees Senior Executives In 


Position To Aid Legal Relations 


The president of a life company should 
see that the activities of the legal depart- 
ment are projected into the other parts 
of the organization, declared Edward B. 
Raub, vice-president and general counsel, 
Indianapolis Life, in his talk before the 
Legal Section on Tuesday. He stressed 
the fact that the legal department should 
be in intimate touch with every depart- 
ment, section and vision of the company. 

“The Law Department Looks at the 
President,” was the subject of Mr. Raub’s 
address, but he brought out that he as- 
sumed that the word “President” was used 
in a generic sense and included not only 
the president but also all senior execu- 
tives. 

The desired intimate touch between the 
legal and other departments is not usual- 
ly a small company problem, the speaker 
said, adding: “As a company grows and 
becomes larger there is an increasing re- 
sistance in the various departments to 
changes and innovations; the junior 
executives and department heads are dis- 
posed to be jealous of their official pre- 
rogatives, and do not look with favor 
upon outside interference; they are in- 
clined to regard their departments as 
exclusive reserves. 

“Ordinarily, of course, no serious re- 
sults may follow from this attitude, but 
any department that has any public con- 
tact or writes or issues any contracts, 
receipts or other forms which in the regu- 
lar course of the business come into the 
hands of the insured, the company’s agents 
or others dealing with the company, should 
always have the scrutiny and approval of 
the legal department. Every time these 


forms are reprinted they should be sub- 
mitted to the company’s counsel. Some 
court decision or ruling of some state in- 
surance department may make a revision 
of the form used imperative. These office 
forms and contracts to which I have re- 
ferred are’ often written and revised by 
the department heads themselves, and the 
first knowledge the company’s counsel has 
of them is when he becomes acquainted 
with them after suit is threatened, or in 
court after suit is brought. 

“I am sure that every legal department 
would welcome the opportunity of giving 
advice and counsel to the department man- 
agers in the revision of all these forms, 
but we must look to the president to lead 
the way and make this possible. 


Expense Incurred 


“There are many quasi legal matters 
decided by company executive departments 
without consulting or referring them to 
the company’s counsel. Sometimes these 
executive decisions are rather expensive 
to the company, and the lawyer is not 
advised with until after complications and 
legal entanglements have arisen. His job 
is then to extricate the company from a 
situation that could probably have been 
avoided. Too often the executive, espe- 
cially if he has had no legal training, does 
not sense matters that may involve the 
company in legal difficulties and possible 
litigation. In other instances, the execu- 
tive, fearing an adverse opinion from the 
counsel, may proceed with a sort of aban- 
don without even seeking the advice of 
the legal department; or, having obtained 
an opinion of the counsel which is con- 
trary to his program or course of action 


then goes ahead and disregards the ad- 
vice. 

During the last two or three years there 
has been a growing tendency of policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries to leave the 
policy proceeds with the company and 
avail themselves of the various settlement 
options. Life insurance companies dur- 
ing these troublesome times have met the 
test and the insured are looking more and 
more to the life insurance companies to 
administer their estates. 

“Many of the requests that come to 
the company with which I am associated 
are quite complicated and involved. The 
regular instalment and settlement options 
do not cover the situations, and special 
clauses are required. Many of these are 
so long and complicated that regular forms 
are not applicable. No two of the re- 
quests are alike; and while we have been 
able to get up a few standard clauses for 
use in the Policy Department, large num- 
bers are referred to our department for 
preparation. I am sure this is an experi- 
ence common to all life companies. 

Where a Lawyer Can Aid 

“Many of these beneficiary and settle- 
ment requests call for careful study, and 
require the services of a trained lawyer. 
Many of the requests, if complied with, 
would call for clauses that violate estab- 
lished legal principles. Some of them 
would probably violate the rule against 
perpetuities ; some would be testamentary 
dispositions ; some would violate the rule 
prohibiting conditions in restraint of mar- 
riage; some would make the company a 
trustee calling for use of discretion; and 
some would be so involved with remote 
contingencies as to be practically unintel- 
ligible. 

“These illustrations are only a few of 
many that could be cited, and certainly 
ought to impress the president and chief 
executives of companies, both large and 
small, the importance of having the sphere 
of influence of the legal department ex- 
tend into the various activities of the 
company. Their differences are largely of 
degree. They both have the same aims, 
work with the same tools and turn out 
the same product. They both have for 
their main purpose the writing of insur- 
ance and the payment of policy claims. 
All other activities are mere incidents to 
the main purpose.” 





TAKING CAMPAIGN SERIOUSLY 


St. Louis Agency of Missouri State Life 
Divides Into Republican and Demo- 
cratic Groups for Contest 


The Republicans and Democrats in the 
membership of the St. Louis branch of 
the Missouri State Life at a meeting last 
week instigated what promises to be a 
spirited six week’s feud along political 
lines between members of that organi- 
zation. The company is carrying on a 
national election campaign contest with- 
out any partisanship to stimulate sales. 
Members of the St. Louis agency, how- 
ever, decided to seriously inject politics 
into the situation. 

It all started when Billy Andrews, an 
ardent Republican, accepted a challenge 
of Pat Gibbons, the Democratic leader 
in the agency, a relative of Cardinal 
Gibbons and a confirmed wet. Andrews, 
who is president of Brookes Bible In- 
stitute, and active in church work, is a 
bone-dry. He is enjoying his best busi- 
ness in life insurance production for 
years, 

Under the leadership of these men 
some fifty Republicans and as many 
Democrats in the agency are entering 
into a production contest with plenty of 
enthusiasm, Ed Burke, manager of the 
branch, is staying neutral and saying 


nothing. 
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Actuary McConney “Makes An Assist” 


In Explaining Effect of ‘Twisting 
Much Misunderstanding by Both Agents and Public On Exact 


Basis of Present Day Policies; Evils of 
Rewriting Loaned Business 


Actuary E. McConney of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa, attacking twisting in two 
of its current forms, called this prob- 
lem the most serious one today faced by 
the life agency system, There is much 
misunderstanding both by the agent and 
the public on the matter of exactly what 
effects occur when a heavy loan is made 
against a policy, Mr. McConney said, 
proceeding to explain the matter on a 
fundamental basis. His talk, called “The 
Actuary Makes an Assist,” was given be- 
fore the agency section of the conven- 
tion. 

The two forms of twisting Mr. Mc- 
Conney discussed were the persuading of 
a policyholder to drop insurance in one 
company and take it out in another, and 
rewriting of business in one’s own com- 
pany in a wholesale manner, a practice 


which Mr. McConney dubbed “Naga- 
ism.” 

Mr. McConney’s address follows in 
part: 


The causes of the evil of twisting are 
the same causes that account for prac- 
tically all the tribulations that we men 
endure, namely, misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation. 

Let us take “misunderstanding” first. 
The original conception of life insur- 
ance aS a co-operative protective idea 
has been largely abandoned on account 
of the state laws specifying a table of 
reserve values in each policy, thereby 
assigning to each one a definite and 
named amount of the company’s funds. 
Consequently, today we are forced to 
look at every permanent policy as a 
combination of two distinct things—a re- 
ducing term coverage and an increasing 
savings account. However, the original 
protective idea still persists in the minds 
of agents and the public and we are con- 
tinually being told that a loan on a pol- 
icy cuts down one’s protection and in- 
creases the cost of the insurance. This 
is the chief misunderstanding. 


Company Considered as a Savings Bank 


Let us examine the conception of in- 
surance as two distinct things and we 
can see at once that the two functions 
could be operated separately. It would 
be quite feasible mathematically to op- 
erate a life insurance company, issuing 
only reducing term insurance and to op- 
erate a savings bank. This conception at 
once shows us the fallacy of the mis- 
understanding mentioned, for if one bor- 
rows from the savings bank, it in no way 
affects one’s reducing term insurance. 

Everyone knows that if money is bor- 
rowed from the bank, interest must be 
paid for the use of that money and that 
interest must be charged to the object 
upon which the borrowed money was 
spent, or if used for an investment, the 
interest received from that investment is 
an offset to the interest paid on the loan. 
For example, if we borrow from the bank 
for the purpose of buying a new car the 
interest we pay is simply an added cost 
on the car. By what method of logic 
can we consider that interest as added 
cost to our insurance anymore than add- 
ed cost to our luncheon or hair cut? 

Another point is that while the policy- 
holder does pay 6% interest, the com- 
pany credits his reserve with 34% of 
this 6%, and if participating, with still 
another 1% or so in his dividend, so that 
he is really paying only a small per cent 
for the use of the money. 

Loans Have Been Heavier 

We hear a great deal about policy 
loans now, but they are nothing new. 
Back in 1915, policv loans were 15.0% of 
all companies’ assets. Under the stimu- 


lus of high wages in the War time and 
other causes, the percentage dropped to 
about 12% and remained about level until 
1928, when the public found it neces- 
sary to increase this percentage to 12.5%, 
and again in 1929 to 13.6%. Now, even 
though all the big stuffed shirts have 
been to the cleaners and have come back 
exceedingly limp, the percentage is only 
16.7%. 

We cannot overlook the fact that the 
loan values provided by life insurance 
policies have been a godsend to thou- 
sands of policyholders in these times and 
the salvation of the banks, and we won- 
der how much worse conditions would 
have been if all insurance had been on 
the term plans so much advocated by the 
twister. 

So much for the chief misunderstand- 
ing and the vast majority of cases of 
twisting are due to it. It is the basis 
of much talk among an insurance wise 
public and is fanned into flame by the 
ignorance that still surrounds the sub- 
ject of insurance. 

The second cause, “misrepresentation,” 
is nearer home. Unfortunately, in these 
times we are the victims of plausible lies 
from men who vow eternal service, but 
whose hearts are filled with greed. 

“Twisting” Is Like Snake that Ate 

Its Tail 

The word “Twisting” is also used as 
a synonym for “Naga-ism,” or the prac- 
tice of rewriting the business of one’s 
own company in a wholesale manner. 
There is an old Hindu legend which has 
its origin away back in the early days 
of the human race, when men had time 
for thought since there was no post-mor- 
tem on golf. This legend tells of Naga, 
the snake, who was rather worried be- 
cause he did not grow as quickly nor as 
large as his companions for he was not 
so good a hunter as they. He thought 
of the things that he desired until he 
ached to have good food in plenty with- 
out much work, to grow fat and big and 
successful, and so he evolved a plan. And 
the plan was this: To put his tail in his 
mouth and by consuming himself attain 
the goal he so ardently desired. Need 
anything more be said on the subject 
of “Naga-ism ?” 

Looking Into Future 

Not long ago an old lady stood and 
gazed long at one of those modernistic 
and monstrous statues, allegedly of a 
human, by the sculptor, Epstein, and re- 
marked: “Is that what we have evolved 
from, or what we are evolving to?” So, 
too, we are today facing a monstrosity— 
one that is capable of ruining our com- 
panies by rapid disintegration due to an 
attempt to swallow our own and each 
other’s bodies—an evil thing that will 
ruin the morale of the salesmen and 
train up a multitude of misrepresenters— 
a dishonest thing that is unfair and cost- 
ly to the public. 

Is this what we have evolved from, 
or what we are evolving to? 

The answer, gentlemen, lies in your 
hands—you who are looked up to as 
their great leaders by a multitude of 
fieldmen in every city and town through 
these two magnificent countries. 

We think we know what the answer 
will be, but if we are mistaken and the 
answer is that we are evolving to this 
thing, the end is not far distant for we 
will soon be gathered together at the 
Wailing Wall of national insurance, 
either on the Soviet or on the Fascisti 
plan, and crying aloud like the psalmist 
of old, “All we like sheep, have gone 
astray.” Emphasis on the sheep as well 
as on the astray. 
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protection in keeping with the policyhold- 
er’s new financial condition. 

Looking back, we now see that in our 
sales we have put too much emphasis on 
the cash value and on the ease with which 
a loan can be obtained. Now that the 
public appetite for obtaining cash has been 
aroused, we may expect still heavier with- 
drawals in any future depression. Look- 
ing ahead, we must be prepared for the 
possibility, however remote, of a still 
greater panic. It is probable that for 
years to come the companies will keep a 
larger proportion of the assets in liquid 
securities which will give a low yield but 
can be converted into cash on a moment’s 
notice. This will necessarily raise the 
cost of insurance but it will provide a 
safety valve if the necessity ever arises. 

Already there is a strong movement to- 
wards lower cash values in the early 
years. It is now recognized that the sur- 
rendering policyholder should not be al- 
lowed to draw out more cash than the 
company has accumulated out of his pre- 
miums, after making a proper charge for 
his share of the cost of insurance and the 
necessary expenses. Any amounts saved 
by lower cash values in the early years 
will naturally strengthen the position of 
continuing policyholders. 

In addition, we should seek some more 
effective curb on the right to withdraw 
the full loan or cash value on demand. 

Net Cost 


It is well recognized that the earning 
power of a life insurance company must 
sooner or later be reflected in the price 
paid for life insurance. Just now, the 
trend is towards a reduction in dividends 
to policyholders, partly to strengthen the 
present surplus but also to bring the fu- 
ture cost more in line with modern con- 
ditions. It is probable that eventually 
there will be, at ages over 45, a similar 
upward revision in the rates charged for 
“guaranteed cost” insurance. The em- 
phasis is shifting from net cost to strength 
and security. 

Public Relations 


Life insurance has been singularly free 
from lawsuits and controversies. All just 
claims are paid within a few hours after 
receipt of adequate proof. Unfortunately, 
however, there is a tendency fora small 
but troublesome fraction of the public to 
take advantage of the traditional liber- 


ality of life companies. In extreme cases, 
a preposterous claim is presented, not on 
its merits, but solely with the thought of 
extorting something from a large corpo- 
ration which has a reputation for not con- 
testing claims. This “racket” is most 
frequently met in connection with dis- 
ability where a claim is presented under 
the most flimsy pretext, but the same ten- 
dencies also appear under the life insur- 
ance benefit. For instance, a death claim 
is presented after the policy has obvi- 
ously lapsed; full payment is demanded 
although death is due to suicide within 
the restricted period (now usually two 
years); or the contract itself was ob- 
tained by flagrant fraud. All just claims 
should, of course, be paid promptly and 
without question but in the interest of 
honest policyholders, all unjust demands 
should be resisted with the utmost ability 
and determination. 

In these days, when all financial organ- 
izations are facing new problems, the In- 
surance Commissioners and Superintend- 
ents have a great obligation to both poli- 
cyholders and companies. They have a 
special responsibility to justify and main- 
tain public confidence in the great insti- 
tution of life insurance. If new laws and 
rulings are required, they must carefully 
weigh all factors and then act for the best 
interest of all policyholders. 

Life insurance companies have always 
presented a fine target for the tax gath- 
erer. He naturally looks with envious 
eyes at the huge assets and steady income 
of these corporations. He is prone to 
forget that these accumulations are sim- 
ply held in trust for millions of thrifty 
policyholders and that these funds must 
be kept inviolate for the benefit of widows 
and children. The mere fact that life in- 
surance companies have so successfully 
weathered the present financial storm 
means that they will probably be subjected 
to more than the usual number of bills 
attempting to impose additional taxation. 
As custodians of policyholders’ interests, 
we should use our organized influence not 
only to guard against excessive taxation 
but also to encourage government econ- 
omy throughout our two great countries. 

This period of social unrest will un- 
doubtedly lead to many schemes for pro- 
viding the public with various forms of 
old age pensions, health benefits and un- 
employment relief. These plans will in- 
evitably be linked up with the word “in- 
surance.” Even though they may involve 
many problems not directly related to life 
insurance, the public has a right to expect 
that life insurance officials will be among 
the leaders in seeking a solution. The 
difficulties are great and will require the 
combined wisdom of the actuary who can 
analyze statistics and compute liabilities, 
the student of human relations who has a 
sympathetic understanding of modern in- 
dividual needs and, last but not least, the 
statesman who can control and secure the 
necessary legislation. 


New Opportunities 


It is a part of human nature to live in 
the present and let the future take care 
of itself. With so many pressing demands 
of the moment, it is difficult to make ade- 
quate provision for the future. At the 
same time, most worthwhile people have 
an ambition to leave a substantial estate 
at death and to achieve financial independ- 
ence while still young enough to enjoy 
the feeling of security. A few years ago 
most of us hoped to get rich by taking a 
flyer in some speculative stock or by par- 
ticipating in an investment trust which 
was supposed to yield at least 20% each 
year. Today we have abandoned those 
fanciful dreams of easy wealth and have 
fallen back on old-fashioned thrift. There 
is a renewed and abiding faith in life in- 
surance as the one sure means of creating 
an immediate estate combined with an in- 
creasing savings fund available in old age 
or any emergency. 

Life insurance has again stood the test 
of time and is ready to move forward and 
fulfill still greater obligations as an out- 
standing fiduciary institution. 
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Slimmon Describes AEtna’s System 
Of Selecting and Grading Employes 


The system which the Aetna Life uses 
in selecting, classifying, promoting and 
remunerating home office employes was 
well described by James B. Slimmon, sec- 
retary of the company, in an address 
given before the convention Thursday 
afternoon. 

Mr. Slimmon brought out that through 
the system which has been in effect for a 
number of years the company has shown 
a marked reduction in cost in the face of 
declining new business. “We have, we feel 
sure,” he said, “improved the quality and 
the quantity of the individual employe’s 
work, and as we who are most closely 
concerned see it, our problem is to in- 
crease much further the quality of our 
home office force, reduce its numbers, and 
as a result pay large salaries to few per- 
sons for higher grade production. 

“We must increase in our companies 
the number of supervisors and em- 
ployes who can see the relationship of 
their own work to the organization as a 
whole and who can appreciate the pro- 
gressive and cumulative effect of their 
own actions upon the materials and 
processes for which they are responsible. 
In proportion as we are able to accom- 
plish this, we shall advance towards in- 
creased production, improved quality and 
reduction in the cost of our output.” 

In describing the Aetna Life’s system 
Mr. Slimmon said in part: 


Mental Test Required 


When a person applies for employment 
in Our companies, in addition to the usual 
application forms and physical examina- 
tion (which, by the way, is now a more 
strict examination than ever before) he 
is required to take a mental alertness 
test which is an adaptation of the old 
Army Alpha test. We are strict in ob- 
serving the time limits allowed and watch 
the diligence of the person in applying 
himself to the test. We have been giving 
these tests for more than seven years and 
are convinced that the marks obtained are 
significant. 

There is unquestionably a relation be- 
tween the score an individual makes and 
his ability to qualify for promotion to 
work requiring the making of decisions. 
Consequently, we do not hire for any job 
a person who gets below a certain score 
and this required score is scaled upward 
for better jobs to be filled either by a 
new employe or a transfer. I do not want 
to take your time to go into a great deal 
of detail about our findings which result- 
ed from the 2,493 tests given during the 
past seven years to applicants hired, per- 
sons to be transferred, and those in our 
employ whom we regarded as eligible for 
possible promotion. 

As an example of the results, we find 
that those who score below one hundred 
in the test at the time of employment have 
only one chance in 14.6 of holding posi- 
tions of the grade of underwriter, claim 
examiner, or accountants; while those who 
score over one hundred have one chance 
in 3.5 of holding such positions. In other 
words, if you are looking for some one 
for eventual development as underwriter 
or claim examiner, pick some one who 
has scored over one hundred. He has 
four times the likelihood of success. Fur- 
thermore, for the small per cent of those 
scoring under one hundred who have been 
promoted to these better positions, the 
period of training has been two years 
longer than for those scoring over one 
hundred, and even after this long period 
of training only one-third of those hav- 
ing the lower scores are rated by their 
supervisor as being in the upper range 
of effectiveness, while over one-half of 


those scoring above one hundred are so 
rated. 

Every job in the Home Office and also 
in some of our larger branch offices has 
been analyzed and a written description 
made of what each employe does. This 
description is prepared after talking with 
the employe and is reviewed and accept- 
ed by the supervisor. After his approval, 
the job is classified by the office and 
supervisor and a representative of the 
Personnel Department. To secure the 
approval of the classification by the officer 
in charge of the work, the job analysis 
must have been carefully and painstak- 
ingly done. It must be absolutely fair to 
the employe or the supervisor very natur- 
ally will contest the classification and 
tend to lose faith in the entire procedure. 

In 1925 we adopted a classification of 
all jobs in the Life Department and grad- 
ually this has become standard through- 
out the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies. 
This classification in almost identical form 
is used for the clerical forces of several 
insurance companies, chain stores, and 
manufacturing concerns. It provides, as 
a result, a minimum salary below which 
the company should not pay for the work 
performed, and a maximum salary above 
which the company cannot afford to pay. 


Rating Employes 


_Every six months all employes in every 
division of the companies are rated on 
their effectiveness on the job by the super- 
visor in charge of the division, subject 
to thé approval of the senior officer. The 
characteristics on which employes are 
rated are the usual ones, namely, accu- 
racy, speed, knowledge of the work, co- 
operation, etc. We believe it is important 
that all employes in the division be rated 
at the same time, irrespective of their 
salary anniversaries, which in our Com- 
panies come each twelve months succeed- 
ing employment. We have several plans 
of rating, any one of which may be se- 
lected by the executive or supervisor. By 
properly weighing the various characteris- 
tics on any of these plans, the Personnel 
Department secures a uniform net result 
throughout the Companies. 

The ratings for each division are then 
broken up into ten deciles and an em- 
ploye’s worth to the Company is judged 
upon this basis. If an employe is rated 
in the fourth decile and the salary range 
for the job is from $1,800 to $3,200, his 


rated salary is regarded as $2,786. If he 
is receiving less than this amount, he is 
eligible for an increase in salary if this 
is recommended, but if he has reached 
his rated salary, he is not eligible for 
such consideration. 

The seeming severity of this last in- 
stance is advantageous to management, 
because it immediately opens the ques- 
tion with the Personnel Department as to 
why the supervisor believes an increase 
should be made in the salary of the per- 
son involved and permits the question to 
be raised as to what the supervisor is 
planning for that individual. Is the em- 
ploye capable of doing more difficult work 
in a higher classification and if so, what 





This issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer contains an account of the 
proceedings of THE AMERICAN 
LIFE CONVENTION held this week 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 
As the convention was in session Fri- 
day this paper was not mailed until 
after the close of the meeting. 











steps is the supervisor taking toward 
training him for promotion? Are there 
people ahead of him in years of service 
who are not as well qualified. and who 
may be holding him back? If so, should 
an adjustment be made in their work and 
salaries? Should the work be rearranged 
so that the duties of this individual may 
be enlarged and a saving made by re- 
ducing the number of employes? 
Bonus Payments 


We have installed a system of bonus 
payments to individual employes in more 
than a dozen sections of our Home Office 
for a quantity of acceptable work above 
a certain set standard. For the purpose 
of bonus study, the job is broken down 
into units which can be accurately timed 
and readily measured for a record of 
production. We have found in every in- 
stance that not only is work speeded up 
by this extra incentive to the individual, 
but also the accuracy of the work done 
is greatly improved. 

Our bonus system has effected material 
economies of operation both in the Home 
Office and in our New York Branch Of- 
fice. Among its other benefits are: (1) a 
complete record of what each clerk is do- 
ing, (2) the tangible recognition of a 
clerk’s superiority which cannot be con- 
sidered in the regular salary, (3) long 
service and greater income for the better 
employes and the elimination of the 
poorer ones, as the aggregate saving of 
time enables us to decrease the staff, and 
(4) greater ease of supervision. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 








Vision 
For more than eighty-eight years, sagacious and conservative management 
has piloted the State Mutual through the most perilous disturbances in the 
economic history of our country. Today, more than ever before, financial 
stability, pure mutuality and a background rich in the experiences of other 


years are the basic principles upon which the State Mutual is building, in 
thoughtful anticipation of the dawn of the greatest ten years in its history 
of nearly a century of conservatively progressive life underwriting. 








Financial Stability—Complete Protection 
Since 1844 








Home Management 
Section Chairman 








J. H. DOMELLE 
Secretary, Canada Life 





Raub Urges Adoption of 
Uniform Mortgage Act 





That this is an opportune time to urge 
upon law-makers the adoption of the 
Uniform Mortgage Act was emphasized 
by Edward B. Raub, Jr., associate coun- 
sel, Lafayette Life, who discussed the 
Act in an address before the conven- 
tion on Tuesday. 


After reviewing the various provisions 
of the Act and commenting on those 
sections of current interest, Mr. Raub 
said: 

About one-half the states do not allow 
foreclosure by sale. It is concerning 
this point that the fight for adoption of 
the Act has been waged. It has heen 
the common impression that to allow 
foreclosure by sale creates a hardship 
on the borrower. We as lenders know 
from experience that the expense and 
delay involved in court procedure, espe- 
cially in uncontested cases, deters the 
loaning of money upon mortgage se- 
curity. 

The costs of court procedure are many 
times the cost of foreclosure under power 
of sale. The time taken to complete 
foreclosure is in most instances doubled. 
Court procedure designed to protect the 
borrower in the event he failed to pay 
the loan has come to make it more ex- 
pensive and difficult for him to procure 
a loan. Naturally you have recently been 
besieged for mortgage loan funds. The 
United States Government capitulated to 
this demand as evidenced by the creation 
of the Federal Home Loan Banks. In 
view of this current situation I believe 
that this is an opportune time to urge 
upon our law-makers the adoption of the 
Uniform Mortgage Act. 

Mr. Raub, in his address, quoted the 
editor of the Harvard Law Review, in 
the March, 1925, issue, who, he says, most 
succinctly summarizes the beneficial pro- 
vision of the act: 

“The proposed act not only makes for 
uniformity; it promotes brevity and cer- 
tainty in mortgage instruments, simplic- 
ity of procedure, and validity of title. It 
enables the mortgagee to realize readily 
on his security; yet it protects the mort- 
gagor against forfeiture. It relieves court 
congestion and shortens registry records. 
It has been carefully drawn and has for 
years been subjected to thorough con- 
sideration and correction.” 
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Conservation and Budgetary Control 
On Life Agency Officers’ Program 


Joint Meeting with Sales Research Bureau Opens in Chicago 
November 1; M. A. Linton Will Summarize 
Program; Two Outside Speakers 


The complete program for another im- 
portant life insurance convention has just 
been announced, that of the joint meeting 
of the Life Agency Officers and the Sales 
Research Bureau of Hartford. The ses- 
sions will open November 1 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, continuing 
for three days. 

A feature of interest will be a sum- 
marization of the entire program at the 
closing session by President M. Albert 
Linton of the Provident Mutual. Other 
highlights are the addresses of two well 
known speakers from outside the insur- 
ance business—James O. McKinsey, au- 
thority on budgetary control, president 
of the firm which bears his name, and 
Norval Hawkins, consulting sales mana- 
ger. former Ford executive and advisor 
to General Motors. 

Opening Day 

The meeting will open on the morning 
of November 1, with Charles D. Devlin, 
general superintendent of agencies, Con- 
federation Life Association, presiding. 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., will re- 
view the work of the Research Bureau 
during 1932. He will be followed by rep- 
resentatives of other life insurance or- 
ganizations who will bring greetings from 
their respective associations. Conserva- 
tion being the topic under discussion on 
Tuesday, L. J. Doolin of the Bureau staff 
will talk on “Is Contest Business Per- 
sistent?” Mr. Doolin’s talk will include 
a report on the research work which the 
Bureau has done on this subject in 1932 
with the co-operation of a group of com- 
panies. 

Another member of the Bureau staff, 
L. S. Morrison, will consider conserva- 
tion from the standpoint of compensation 
in his talk, “Conservation Through Con- 
tractual Provisions.” Following him 
Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Equitable Society and chairman of the 
Committee on Replacement of Business, 
will present his report. The first morn- 
ing session will conclude with a summary 
of the problem of conservation by Chand- 
ler Bullock, president of the State Mu- 
tual, in his talk “Leadership in Company 
Management.” 


Group Conferences 


The afternoons of Tuesday and 
Wednesday will be devoted to group con- 
ferences, company representation being 
divided according to company size into 
five groups. Papers presented in the 
morning sessions and other topics of in- 
terest to the various groups will be dis- 
cussed. 

M. Albert Linton will be chairman of 
the second day’s session, which will be 
devoted to the study of budgetary con- 
trol. Mr. McKinsey will present the sub- 
ject in his talk “Planning for Profit— 
a 1932 Objective for Sales Executives.” 
E. C. Wightman, comptroller of the Lin- 
coln National, will follow with a discus- 
sion of budgeting in life insurance com- 
panies in his talk “The Control of Costs 
—the Test for Modern Life Insurance 


Management.” 
“The Cost Factor in Sales Planning” 
will be discussed by G. Fay Davies of the 


Research Bureau, who will be followed 
by V. R. Smith, general manager and 
actuary of the Confederation Life Asso- 
ciation, who will summarize what has 
been developed in the other talks of the 
morning in his concluding discussion, 
“Management—A Co-operative Responsi- 
bility.” 
November 3 Sessions 

G. H. Chace, assistant secretary, Pru- 
dential, will be chairman of Thursday’s 
meeting. A.report on Life Insurance 
Day for the committee of the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers in charge 
will be given by Albert G. Borden, sec- 


ond vice-president, the Equitable Socie- 
ty. “Getting Business Under Present 
Conditions” is the general theme of 
Thursday’s sessions and it will be intro- 
duced by J. G. Stephenson, superintend- 
ent of agencies, London Life, in his talk, 
“Improving Production Today.” He will 
discuss the building of business in an era 
of lessened competition. 


Following Mr. Stephenson will be Vin- 
cent Coffin, superintendent of agencies, 
Connecticut Mutual, on “Building Agents 
and Building Agencies”; F. M. Feffer, 
vice-president and agency director of the 
Abraham Lincoln, on “1932 as It Affects 
the Young Company,” and Jerome Clark, 


vice-president and superintendent of 
Agencies, Union Central, who will dis- 
cuss “Building Business with Sales Ideas 
and Sales Methods.” S. G. Dickinson of 
the Research Bureau will discuss “Pres- 
ent Production Problems” following the 
above group of speakers and the morning 
session will be summarized by John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Re- 
search Bureau. 

When the afternoon session convenes 
Norval Hawkins will discuss what life in- 
surance Home Offices and salesmen can 
do to meet present conditions in his talk, 
“Manage or Be Managed—The Training 
Time Is Now.” 





LIFE SUPERVISORS MEET 


About forty representatives of leading 
agencies of New York City attended a 
luncheon of the Life Supervisors Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday at the Planters 
Club. Philip Hodes, president of the 
organization, took charge of the meet- 
ing. Plans were discussed for a big get- 
together to be held in December and a 
committee was appointed to make prep- 
arations. 


Gold Dollars For Future Delivery 


By Bert E. Williams, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Omaha 


The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
me for an article on my sales methods. 

With me, system and habit are my two 
best friends. They co-ordinate. I early 
learned in my experience that I could 
not make much headway without a defi- 
nite system. There are many good sys- 
tems. The imperative thing is that the 
agent should decide which one he will 
use, and then stick to it. 

An organized sales talk is a system 
for selling life insurance, and the con- 
tinual use of it is a habit of some men. 
The system must be changed from time 


erty in the world which can be bought 
upon the instalment plan with the guar- 
anty that any instalments unpaid at 
death shall be cancelled. It is the only 
investment known with a guaranteed 
collateral value this year, next year or 
any year. No other investment has the 
flawless record of life insurance in these 
troublesome financial times, and no other 
investment in any times or at any price, 
is remotely capable of duplicating its 
granite-like stability, and of conferring 
upon its owner such lasting peace of 
mind. 





practice. 





B. E. Williams 


Bert E. Williams is one of the outstanding agents of the Northwestern 
National Life, quick to recognize new sales methods and to put them into 
His contacts are diversified. To illustrate: recently he wrote a 
carpenter a $2,000 policy with a $48 premium; and an hour later delivered 
to another to an old policyholder an optional policy increasing the insured’s 
annual premium from $3,464 to $6,928. One of his assets is mental stability, 
never being ultra-depressed or buoyantly optimistic. 








to time to meet existing conditions the 
same as we must change our sales talk 
to meet present day needs. For instance, 
I find that the investing public is much 
more interested today in so-called in- 
vestment contracts or deferred annuities 
than a few years ago. The best case I 
have written this year was a deferred 
annuity maturing at Age 65 on a railroad 
executive 56 years of age, with an an- 
nual premium deposit for the next nine 
years of approximately $7,000 per year. 
A few years ago this same man, like 
hundreds of others, was buying stocks, 
but a valuable lesson was learned, and 
as he said to me in closing this case: “I 
want to put this much where I know 
what it will be worth at age 65.” 


Life Insurance Stands Out 


There is little in the field of invest- 
ment today that has not shaken the con- 
fidence of the investor; yet it has not 
left him in despair. Life insurance stands 
out as the notable exception in which 
the confidence of the public, contrary to 
the general trend, has been reinforced 
Producers these days of economic stress 
find themselves in a particularly strong 
position to reap the advantage of this 
reinforced public confidence in the in- 
stitution of life insurance if they will be 
intelligent. We must make a careful 
selection of our prospects; know what 
we are going to talk about and then 
present our case sensibly. Sell him on 
the idea of what it is going to do for 
him. Life insurance in simple terms is 
“Gold dollars for future delivery.” It 
constitutes the only known method of 
creating an estate before it has actually 
been accumulated. It is the only prop- 


Life insurance is for living people. It 
carries on for this purpose and for that, 
with a certainty of fulfillment that is one 
of the blessings of mankind. It makes 
certain that which otherwise might be 
doubtful. It serves specific purposes as 
varied as human needs. It is a savings 
fund and a sound investment combined. 
It is a business asset of the highest 
grade. It pays mortgages, educates chil- 
dren, continues homes, and last but not 
least, serves as a bank account for thou- 
sands of people in their sun-set days. 

It is only fair to accord a true meas- 
ure of credit to the life insurance pro- 
ducer for the part he has played in 
creating this great structure that has 
made so much service possible. To sell 
life insurance is no simple task in sales- 
manship. The agent must know his 
cubject thoroughly and be able to im- 
nart his knowledge to others. He must 
have initiative and vision, devising new 
and attractive ways of presenting his 
nlans to a public that is apt to be quite 
indifferent unless it is attractively of- 
fered. He must have more than the nor- 
mal amount of patience and good na- 
ture, and an optimism that is not easily 
upset. Perhaps greater than all these is 
an abundance of enthusiasm in your 
plan and what it is going to do for your 
prospect. 

Life insurance agents have a double 
duty to perform in 1932. The first is 
humanitarian, guiding our fellow citizens 
to an understanding of the necessity of 
safeguarding their dependents. The sec- 
ond, an opportunity to help our countrv 
stabilize the position of its citizens with 
life insurance. The profession of life 


insurance is one of which to be proud. 


Insurance Year Book 
Now in Two Editions 

SALES INFORMATION FEATURED 

Reference Work Now in 60th Edition 


Has Sales Management ~--d 
Executive Volumes 








The Life Insurance Section of the In- 
surance Year Book for 1932 is now 
brought out by the Spectator Co. in two 
volumes, the Executive Edition and the 
Sales Management Edition. 

This is the sixtieth edition of this in- 
valuable publication and the separation 
of the book into two sections makes 
a convenient division of its subject mat- 
ter. The Executive Edition contains 
data and facts of use primarily to the 
home office executives and the Sales 
Management Edition has been built 
around the needs of general agents, 
branch managers and home office agency 
managers. 

The Sales Management Edition now 
contains a compilation of contemporary 
sales methods and ideas on agency op- 
eration, successful prospecting, canvass- 
ing and closing, in addition to statis- 
tics having sales value. This section of 
the Insurance Year Book has been edited 
by Edgar Paul Hammond who for a 
number of years was sales. promotion 
manager of one of the Middle West 
companies, 

The Insurance Year Book contains a 
wealth of reference and statistical ma- 
terial and a wide variety of insurance 
subject matter that has proved indis- 
pensable to insurance executives and 
others who follow the insurance busi- 
ness in any of its departments. 





HEADS PILOT LIFE 


A. W. McAlister Takes Helm of Greens- 
boro Company Following Death 
of C. W. Gold 

A. W. McAlister, chairman of the 
board of the Pilot Life of Greensboro, 
N. C., has been appointed in active 
charge of the Pilot’s affairs, following 
the tragic death of Charles W. Gold in 
a hunting accident recently. 

Mr. McAlister was largely instru- 
mental in creating the Pilot Life, which 
he headed from 1903 to 1930, at that time 
being made the chairman of the board. 
As a token of esteem, Pilot representa- 
tives throughout the field are combining 
efforts during October in a special dem- 
onstration for him. 





TO HEAR A. E. N. GRAY 


Well Known Prudential Speaker to Ad- 
dress New York C.L.U. Chapter 
On October 13 


The next meeting of the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
is to be held Thursday, October 13, at 
12:15 o’clock in the new and luxurious 
quarters of the Western University 
Club atop 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The guest speaker will be Albert E. N. 
Gray, assistant secretary of the Pruden- 
tial, whose topic will be “Can You Trans- 
late It?” A short talk will also be given 
by Henry Wolters, Union Central, on 
the type of agent being inducted into the 
business in some quarters. 


CAMPAIGN FOR O. J. ARNOLD 

October has been designated “Arnold 
Month,” by the Northwestern National. 
The company’s agency organization is 
out to break records to properly honor 
President O. J. Arnold, who this month 
is beginning his eighth year as head of 
the Northwestern. October is also Mr. 
Arnold’s birthday month. 











Cc. C. THOMPSON MAKES: TALK 


Charles C. Thompson, Metropolitan 
Life manager of Seattle and new presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters,: discussed “Self-Depen- 
dence,” in an address before the Life 
Underwriters Association of Toronto 
yesterday. The meeting was held at the 
Royal York Hotel. 


Octob 
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eath of Darwin P. Kingsley Removes 


ne of Stalwar C kK igures Insurance Leaders Pay Tributes 


To His Services to Institution of 


of American Business 


The life insurance business lost one 
of its stalwart figures in the death Thurs- 
day night of Darwin P. Kingsley, chair- 
man of the board of the New York Life. 
Mr. Kingsley’s career encompasses prac- 
tically the whole period of the rise of 
American life insurance from humble be- 
ginnings to be what is regarded as the 
greatest financial institution in American 
life. 

Mr. Kingsley had been ailing for a 
long time and was confined to home 
either at his summer place, East Hamp- 
ton, L. L, or at his town home at 660 
Park Avenue, New York, since July. He 
died at the latter place in his seventy- 
sixth year of heart disease. He had 
been brought from East Hampton to his 
New York home within a week of his 
death. 

Up to two years ago, Mr. Kingsley 
had been an active figure not only in the 
affairs of the New York Life but in 
the insurance business as a whole. He 
sought relief from active duties as presi- 
dent of the company and was elected 
chairman of the board in March, 1931, 
being succeeded as active head of the 
company by Thomas A. Buckner. 

His Humble Start 


For twenty-four years Mr. Kingsley 
was president of the New York Life, 
having risen in the organization from 
a field position with the company. Born 
at Alburg, Vt., May 5, 1857, of old New 
England stock and the son of a small 
but thrifty New England farmer, he was 
educated in a typical district school, 
working during his vacations on the 
farms of his father and his neighbors. 
Eager for further educational opportu- 
nities he entered the University of Ver- 
mont where he paid his way by doing 
whatever work opportunity offered. In 
spite of the necessity of having to pay 
his way he gained honors as a student, 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa and 
graduated in 1881 with his A.B. As hon- 
ors came to him in the outside world 
and he distinguished himself in a career 
that gave him many public honors and 
considerable prominence in different 
fields, the University of Vermont con- 
ferred upon him the degrees A.M., LL.D. 
and L.H.D. 

Joins the New York Life 

Seeking his great opportunity in the 
West he settled in Colorado and be- 
came editor of a newspaper. This put 
him in close touch with the political life 
of the state and he held various posi- 
tions becoming state auditor and super- 
intendent of insurance for Colorado. It 
was from this latter position that he 
was called by the New York Life in 1889 
to take charge of its New England De- 
partment with headquarters in Boston. 

At this time the brilliant George W. 
Perkins was at his height as a master 
builder of business. He was an ex- 
traordinary judge of men and _ recog- 
nized in Mr. Kingsley a man of great 
and varied talents. Mr. Kingsley was 
brought to the home office where he rap- 
idly rose through the various positions 
of superintendent of agencies, third vice- 
President, vice-president, president and 
finally chairman of the board. 

He was elected president in 1907 at 
the close of the Armstrong investiga- 
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tion, succeeding the late John A. McCall, 
when the head of a life insurance com- 
pany faced great problems of adjustment 
to new conditions. Mr. Kingsley so dis- 
tinguished himself during this trying 
time that he was recognized as one of 
the leading figures of the business. 

As his horizon enlarged and he took 
a prominent place in the broader affairs 
of American life he became a leading fig- 
ure in many other fields. His opinions 
on economic affairs were much sought. 


He took an active interest in civic mat- 
ters, organized charities, in art and lit- 
erature. A student of Shakespeare, he 
had rare editions of these works in his 
office. He wrote with distinction and in 
a penetrating, philosophical style. He 
was never platitudinous. 

Mr. Kingsley’s last contribution to a 
periodical was his retrospect on forty 
years in the life insurance business, in 
The Gold Book of The Eastern Under- 
writer in August. 


Mentioned for President 


Mr. Kingsley was several times men- 
tioned as a possible candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, once referred to Mr. Kings- 
ley as “that distinguished public serv- 
ant.” He was called a statesman of 
business. 

Mr. Kingsley accompanied Frank A. 
Vanderlip and Jacob S. Schurman on a 
business and financial mission to Japan 
and while there was appointed a mem- 
ber of the commercial relation commit- 
tee of the Japan Society. He was active 
also in the deliberations of the Foreign 
Relations Council. 

As president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York State, Mr. Kingsley 
was called upon to do a great deal of 
speaking and writing covering a broad 
field and he again distinguished himself 
for his constructive leadership. It was 
through Mr. Kingsley’s friendship with 
President Coolidge that he induced the 
latter to join the board of directors of 
the New York Life in 1929. 

Mr. Kingsley was president of the New 
England Society in New York, 1919-20; 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the Stxte of New York, 1920-21; trus- 


Leaders At ‘Toronto Convention 


Pay Tribute To D. P. Kingsley 


Toronto, Oct. 7—News of the death 
of Darwin P. Kingsley threw a touch 
of sadness over American Life Conven- 
tion as many of those here had met the 
late chairman of New York Life or heard 
him. speak or had been influenced by him. 

Interviewed by The Eastern Under- 
writer some figures at the convention 
said: 

John M. Laird, Connecticut General, 
retiring president of Convention: “I 
know of no more gifted man in the in- 
surance business. Certainly his cultural 
aspect was one of his chief character- 
istics. One effect of this was to make 
his writings greatly respected. I have 
read for vears everything he wrote which 
came under my review.” 

Daniel Boone, president, American Life 
Convention, who started his career with 
the New York Life and whose father, 
Daniel Boone and his uncle, John T., 
were with the company before him, said 
he regarded Kingsley as the greatest fig- 
ure in life insurance and the most bril- 
liant. -In the late eighties and early nine- 
ties John T. and Daniel Boone were 
managersiat St. Louis of the New York 


Life in a big southeastern territory, the 
agency placing $20,000,000 or more a 
year on the books of the company. 
President Boone of the American Life 
Convention joined the New York Life 
when Kingsley was Superintendent of 
Insurance in Colorado and after Boone 
had been graduated from Culver Mili- 
tary Academy. He was a clerk in the 
St. Louis office, then cashier, then an 
agent and finally instructor of agents 
and agency director. 

George T. Wight, general manager, 
Association of Life Association Presi- 
dents: “A constructive genius who al- 
ways had the courage of his convictions, 
Mr. Kingsley made outstanding contri- 
butions to the advancement of the entire 
institution of life insurance. In his time 
he saw it grow from a child to a giant 
and he had much to do with that growth. 
The influence he had on life insurance 
will live long after him.” 

Judge Byron K. Elliott, manager, 
American Life Convention: “The passing 
of Darwin P. Kingsley removes a monu- 
mental figure in the business, a giant 
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tee of the University of Vermont, di- 
rector of various imporant corporations, 
and a member of the University, Union 
League and Metropolitan Clubs of New 
York and the Blind Brook, Bald Peak 
and Garden City Golf Clubs. 

Thomas A. Buckner, president of the 
New York Life, said of Mr. Kingsley 
when news of his death was received: 
“Darwin P. Kingsley was one of the 


really great men of this age. His tow- 
ering intellect was as staunch as the 
mountains of his native Vermont, and 


as clear and limpid as the waters of 
Champlain on the banks of which he 
was born. His sterling integrity and 
rugged honesty were as_ indestructible 
and immutable as the granite hills among 
which he was raised. He abhorred cant 
and hypocrisy in every form and was 
guileless as a child. 

“He, like most scholarly men, was reti- 
cent and retiring, but when the need 
arose his voice and pen made all who 
heard or read realize that a mighty lead- 
er of thought was in their midst. 

“In the language of his beloved 
Shakespeare—‘He was a man, take him 
for all in all, I shall not look upon his 
like again’.” 

Among many other tributes to Mr. 
Kingsley’s memory were the following: 

Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, said: 

“Mr. Kingsley was easily the dean 
and most outstanding executive of 
American life insurance. He was a man 
of strong convictions and always stood 
firm for the best in the conduct of the 
business. In his passing insurance loses 
one of its great thinkers. Mr. Kingsley 
made the strongest friendships, and to 
those who knew him his death is a 
personal loss.” 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, said: 

“Mr. Kingsley has been a_ personal 
friend of mine and an associate of many 
years and has done a great public ser- 
vice of lasting significance in the work 
of life insurance in his many contacts 
with public affairs. He was a .great 
citizen.” 

Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., said: 

“T am greatly shocked to hear of the 
death of Mr. Kingsley. His years of 
service with the company constitute a 
record that is unexcelled. He will be 
missed by all.” 

John J. Pulleyn, associated with Mr. 
Kingsley for many years, said: 

“TI think he was one of the most re- 
markable men we have had in the in- 
surance field. I am deeply grieved by 
his death. He was the great man in 
life insurance.” 

Carl T. Heye, president of the Guar- 
dian Life. declared: 

“Mr. Kingsley was not only a great 
executive of a great life insurance com- 
pany but his ideas and ideals have left 
a deep impress upon the entire life in- 
surance business. Endowed with the 
finest qualities of the mind and heart 
and a social consciousness which was 
evidenced by signal services in the in- 
terest of the public, his loss, even at the 
ripe age of 75, seemed untimely and will 
be keenly felt throughout the country 
and abroad.” 
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who has done much to keep life insur- 
ance on a very high pedestal. His books 
and addresses have been an inspiration.” 

James Victor Barry, Life Extension In- 
stitute: “No estimate of Mr. Kingsley 
would be complete without consideration 
of his literary side. His love of Shake- 
speare has figured in many anecdotes. 
A friend of mine went into his office 
one day and asked if he could have three 
minutes of his time. Mr. Kingsley was 
exceptionally busy and was about to say 
no when this friend noticed a volume 
of Shakespeare on his desk and called 
attention to it. Kingsley immediately 
became interested and as my friend was 
a Shakespeare student time flew by and 
the interview lasted more than an hour.” 

W. W. Jaeger, Bankers Life: “The 
name of Mr. Kingsley has always meant 
much to me because the first policy I 
had was with the New York Life and I 
have been a student of his career for 
years,” 

Henry Moir, president, United States 
Life, said that from every angle Kings- 
ley was an outstanding figure in the 
business. 

H. H. Armstrong, vice-president, Trav- 
elers: “Mr. Kingsley was fortunate in 
making an impress upon the life insur- 
ance business when a young man occu- 
pying a very high position. That im- 
press was of an inspirational character. 
He was an executive of high ideals and 
at the same time was a most practical 
and able official.” 

Francis V. Keesling, chairman, Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel: “I 
have heard of Mr. Kingsley’s great rep- 
utation ever since I entered the busi- 
ness. Few men have attracted more at- 
tention in their own fields or have ex- 
erted a finer influence.” 


James <A. McLain, vice-president, 


Guardian Life, chairman, Agency Divi- 
sion, American Life Convention: “Thou- 
sands of agents in this country have 
been inspired by Mr. Kingsley. He was 
outstanding not only as a great life in- 
surance executive and a student of the 
business but his conception of his re- 
sponsibility as a trust officer was of the 
highest.” , 

Frank L. Jones, vice-president, Equi- 
table Society: “Mr. Kingsley’s address 
in Atlantic City in 1926 was in my opin- 
ion the best address delivered in the his- 
tory of life insurance. Its title was 
“Life Insurance Is Light.” Any man who 
delivered such an address would not need 





Kingsley Funeral Monday 

The funeral will be held Monday, 
2 p.m., at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Park Avenue and Fiftieth Street, 
New York City. Interment will be 
in Burlington, Vt. 











to worry about the estimate which pos- 
terity will have of him.” 

Claris Adams, American Life, Detroit: 
“His career was really a typical busi- 
ness romance, fascinating, inspirational 
and tremendously important in helping to 
guide the footsteps of others.” 

Joseph B. Reynolds, president, Kan- 
sas City Life: “I was in the Missouri 
Insurance Department when Mr. Kings- 
ley was in the Colorado Department. 
Since then I have followed his career 
with tremendous interest. A great man 
in every sense of the word has been lost 
to the insurance business.” 

Vice-President George L. Williams, 
Union Central: “Mr. Kingsley’s person- 
ality has had a tremendous influence on 
the insurance business for at least a 
quarter of a century.” 


New Penn Mutual Primer Answers 
Many Perplexing Tax Questions 


The effect of present-day taxes upon 
life insurance, endowments and annui- 
ties is well explained in the ninth edi- 
tion of the Penn Mutual Tax Primer, 
which has been distributed recently 
among lawyers, accountants, policyhold- 
ers and insurance people by the com- 
pany. The booklet was prepared under 
the direction of E. Paul Huttinger, man- 
ager of training for the Penn Mutual. 

Five reasons are offered why life in- 
surance is the most economical and ef- 
fective method of paying inheritance 
taxes, as follows: the contract instantly 
protects the estate; the contract ma- 
tures when the lien attaches; the con- 
tract is redeemable in cash, the medium 
by which taxes must be paid; the pre- 
mium deposits create a sinking fund to 
pay a preferred claim, and the premium 
deposits are insignificant compared to 
the guaranteed protection. 


A Source of Confusion 


Mr. Huttinger, in a preface, points out 
that one source of confusion with re- 
spect to taxation is the failure to dis- 
tinguish between money received by the 
policyholder during his lifetime and 
money received by his beneficiary after 
the policyholder’s death. Money re- 
ceived by the policyholder during his 
lifetime is affected by the income tax. 
It is not considered income unless and 
until the total amount received exceeds 
the premiums paid. In other words, tax- 
able income does not begin until there 
is a profit. Transfers of policies and 
purchases of policies for third parties 
are within the scope of the gift tax, and 
are subject to taxation if the value of 
the gift exceeds the exemptions. 

After the policyholder dies, his life 
insurance is no longer affected by in- 
come tax or gift tax. It is then under 


the estate tax jurisdiction. The question 
of profit or loss is immaterial. 


Though 


the insured pays $15.00 and his bene- 
ficiary collects $1,000, profit does not de- 
termine the tax. The tax is determined 
by how much insurance the insured had 
and whether he retained the incidents of 
ownership in his policies. 

It is pointed out by Mr. Huttinger that 
there are two exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule: 1. When proceeds are re- 
tained by the company, interest paid 
thereon is taxable as income; 2. When 
policies on the lives of other persons 
are purchased for value, net profits de- 
rived from surrender, maturity, or death 
are taxable as income of the purchaser. 

Among the many questions and an- 
swers regarding the income tax, gift tax 
and estate tax given in the primer are 
the following: 

Effect on Endowments 


Q. How are matured endowments af- 
fected by the Income Tax? 

A. First, the cash value of the en- 
dowment on March 1, 1913 (the date 
from which the first U. S. Income Tax 
became effective), is ascertained. This 
is subtracted from the matured value. 
From this difference is then subtracted 
the total premiums actually paid on the 
endowment since March 1, 1913. The 
result is the profit or income, if any, 
to be reported for the Income Tax. Or, 
the insured may subtract the total pre- 
miums paid from the dividends and 
amount received at maturity and report 
the remainder as income. Whichever 
method benefits the taxpayer more is al- 
lowed by the Treasury Department. Arts. 
82 and 91, Reg. 74; O. D. 379, C. B. 2, 
page 77. It has also been held that the 
value on March 1, 1913, may be ascer- 
tained by discounting the amount re- 
ceived back to March 1, 1913, at 4%. 
Lucas v. Alexander. 279 U. S. 573; 49 
S. Ct. 426. 


Q. How are annuities, endowments 


and life insurance payments affected by 
Income Tax if purchased for a valuable 
consideration ? 

A. When annuities, endowments, or 
life insurance policies are assigned and 
purchased for a valuable consideration, 
an amount equal to the purchase price, 
together with subsequent premiums, if 
any, paid by the purchaser, is exempt 
from tax, but any amount over and above 
this received by the purchaser is taxable 
income to him. I. T. 2591 C. B. X-2, 
page 123. 

It is possible this rule would also be 
applied when insurance is transferred to 
liquidate a debt and the creditor collects 
a sum greater than the debt, interest due, 
and premiums, if any, paid by him. 

The plain intent of the law is to tax 
as income any profit arising from an 
annuity, endowment, or life insurance 
contract which inures to a person who 
has obtained that contract through a 
commercial sale or transfer thereof. See 
Question 29. L. 22 (b) 2, Art. 82, Reg. 74. 

Are premiums paid on life insur- 
ance policies deductible from gross in- 
come? 

A. Generally speaking, no. 

Some Deductible Premiums 


Q. What premiums paid for life in- 
surance are deductible from gross in- 
come? 

A. In the following cases, premiums 
may be deducted from gross income 
under the heading “Business Expense,” 
but proof may be required to sustain the 
deduction. 

1. Premiums paid on group insurance. 
Art. 283, Reg. 74. But not if employer 
has any pecuniary interest in the policy. 
G. C. M. 7997. C. B. IX-1; p. 210. 

2. Premiums paid by employer and 
taxpayer on individual policies of offi- 
cers or employes where the taxpayer re- 
tains no direct or indirect beneficial in- 
terest therein. Art. 283, Reg. 74. But 
where employer names itself as benefi- 
ciary, even though it agrees to pay pro- 
ceeds to beneficiary named by employe 
(if employe continues in service) the pre- 
miums are not deductible. Omaha Ele- 
vator Co., 6 B. T. A. 817. ; 

3. Premiums paid by a corporation 
upon insurance taken out by the cor- 
poration on the life of the guarantor of 
a debt to the corporation. O. D. 1109; 
C. B. 5, page 177. 

4. Premiums paid by an individual of 
technical ability who is associated in 
partnership with another person or per- 
sons, providing financial support to the 
business, where the former, in order to 
secure said support, must insure his life 
in favor of the latter. This deduction 
is not available where the proceeds are 
intended to be used directly or indi- 
rectly for the satisfaction of contracts 
or other pecuniary obligations. I. 
1340, C. B. I-1, page 119. 

5. Premiums paid by a creditor where 
the debt is ascertained to be uncollect- 
ible and the cash surrender value is less 
than the debt, although the face value 
may exceed the amount of the debt. Do- 
minion National Bank v. Commissioner, 
B. T. A. June 15, 1932. 

6. Premiums paid by an individual for 
life insurance to be distributed as a 
charitable gift. 

Gift Tax 

Q. Are gift endowments, annuities, 
and life insurance policies subject to gift 
tax? 

A. Yes, if the value of the gift ex- 
ceeds the exemption in the law. 

Q. What are the exemptions under 
the gift tax law? 

. There are two exemptions. One of 
them is $5,000 per year per person. The 
other is a general exemption of $50,000. 
This is not an annual exemption. Once 
the $50,000 general exemption is con- 
sumed it cannot be used again during 
the lifetime of the donor, and as long 
as the gift tax is in force. : 

Q. Is the naming of a beneficiary in 
a life insurance, endowment or annuity 
contract a gift? 

A. Not if the beneficiary is contingent 
on surviving the insured, whether or not 
the right to change the beneficiary is 
reserved by the insured. 

Q. What is a gift annuity, life insur- 


ance or endowment policy? 

A. A bona fide gift of life insurance, 
endowment or annuity is (a) a contract 
in which the insured does not reserve 
the incidents of ownership or enjoyment 
(b) a paid-up contract bought on the life 
of wife, child, etc., in which the giver 
assigns his interest, without receiving 
valuable consideration. 


Double Indemnity 


Q. Are double indemnity benefits tax- 
able? 

A. Yes. Amounts received on account 
of accidental death under accident poli- 
cies or under the double indemnity pro- 
visions of life insurance policies are 
amounts received “under policies taken 
out by the decedent upon his own life.” 
Hence, such amounts should be included 
in the gross estate of the decedent. L., 
302 (g); Ackerman v. Commissioner, 15 
B. T. A. Art. 25, Reg. 70. 

Q. Are corporations subject to Estate 
Tax on the proceeds of corporation life 
insurance? 

A. No. The Estate Tax affects only 
insurance “taken out by the decedent 
upon his own life,” meaning insurance 
upon which the policyholder pays the 
premiums. Corporation insurance is not 
usually in this class. L. 302 (g), Art. 25, 
Reg. 70. See Question 98. 

Q. If life insurance is made payable 
to a trust company as trustee for the 
purpose of paying the estate taxes, would 
the insurance proceeds be taxed as part 
of the estate? 

A. Yes. The insurance being for the 
benefit of the estate, it would be con- 
sidered a part thereof. Art. 26, Reg. 70. 

Q. How are life insurance trusts ad- 
ministered by trust companies taxed? 

A. For the Estate Tax, the proceeds 
received by the trust company are not 
commuted, but are taxed at par value. 
If received by the trustee as beneficiary 
or assignee, the exemption of $40,000 
would apply. In addition, the net in- 
come from the trust fund is subject to 
Income Tax and Surtax. 


AGENT WAS PHYSICIST 


Felix R. Dowsley, a leading producer 
of the Black agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life in Philadelphia, is a former 
physicist who did research and experi- 
mental work during the World War on 
explosives and amunition. After the war 
he bought a great deal of surplus amuni- 
tion to unload and resell, which was 
done safely and with profit. He then 
became a distributor of electrical appli- 
ances before entering life insurance. 


MYRICK SEPTEMBER FIGURES 

The paid-for business of the Julian S. 
Myrick Agency of the Mutual Life in 
New York City for the month of Sep- 
tember was $1,566,486, as compared with 
$1,762,350 for September, 1931. For the 
year the agency’s total paid-for at the 
close of September amounted to $20,480,- 
937 as compared with $28,205,768 at the 
same time last year. 











Burnet Story 
(Continued from Page 20) 


pride. He thought it particularly appro- 
priate that an entire month was to be 
dedicated to him. Vice-President Mar- 
tin referred to the 5 x 5 x 50 formula 
which Mr. Burnet originated as being 
just as effective today as when it was 
first made known. It calls for a pro- 
gram of five interviews a day, five days 
a week for fifty weeks. The family 
income plan was described by the speak- 
er as “a crowning achievement of Mr. 
Burnet’s brilliant career.” 

Secretary Jones, who is an honorary 
member of the Old Guard, said that if 
Mr. Burnet were alive today the prob- 
lems of the depression period would be 
a stimulation to him; that he only ap- 
proached boredom when things came too 
easily. “He was the happiest and had 
the most fun when tough problems came 
up for him to solve,” Mr. Jones said. 
The affair closed with a silent tribute 
to the late president, proposed by Mr. 
Hancel. 


men 
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ome Office Organization For Foreclosed 
City Real Estate 


As the number of foreclosures being 
handled in the home offices of life com- 
panies has increased greatly in numbers 
special interest was shown in a talk by 
Graeme Smith, assistant secretary, Con- 
necticut General Life, before the Amer- 
ican Life Convention at Toronto this 
week. Mr. Smith can speak from an 
informed point of view as he is chairman 
of an informal group of company officers 
that follows the whole subject of city 
loans and especially foreclosures. 

Mr. Smith discussed procedure for 
home office organization to handle fore- 
closed city real estate. He frankly dis- 
avowed belief in the efficacy of such or- 
ganization in all cases or that one type 
of set up would be suitable to all. The 
cost would be prohibitive to a small 
company. An organization which might 
work effectively to handle residence 
loans would not serve the company with 
only income property. 

He was also skeptical of tangible re- 
sults on gross income of properties. 
Home office handling can save consider- 
able in wasteful rehabilitation. It can 
give assurance that no property is neg- 
lected and prevent such practices as 
double billing, padding, rebating, etc. 

He went on to say that while the first 
aim is to convert the property into cash, 
or liens, the company is not offering 
properties for sale nor listing them, nor 
incurring the expense of advertising. 
Emphasis is placed on rental and man- 
agement of properties with the idea of 
having them yield as much as liens from 
which they grew. 

In setting up the real estate depart- 
ment Mr. Smith said that these specific 
objectives were in mind: 


To anticipate possession by thorough 
inspection of property during foreclosure 
with full report on same so that, re- 
gardless of how the system might fall 
down later, the home office could act 
quickly on adequate information. 

To select the best property manager 
in the city for the particular type of 
property in question and to have finan- 
cial and operating arrangements agreed 
upon with him prior to our acquisition 
of the property. 

To put the property manager in pos- 
session of the property within a few hours 
of our acquiring legal title. This we 
consider most important but not always 
easy to do. Delay may mean two dan- 
gers: (a) Costly vandalism. (b) Failure 
to hold tenants neglected or made ner- 
vous as a result of foreclosure. 

To plan on the basis of careful study 
the precise object of and therefore the 
extent of the rehabilitation programs: 
(a) Only to preserve the improvements 
(protection against ravages of the ele- 
ments) involving minimum expenditure. 
(b) To attract tenants and reduce fu- 
ture operating expenses (only work suf- 
ficient to satisfy needs of tenants—no 
frills) larger expenditure. (c) To at- 
tract ggg (through structural and 
artistic job, also moderning equipment) 
largest expenditure. What, to the prop- 
erty manager, may be the easiest move, 
may mean considerable cash outlay to 
the company and today any cash outlay 
that is to become frozen must be justi- 
fiable. 

To have rehabilitation done as quickly 
and as cheaply as possible with at least 
two checks on quality of work as viewed 
by the object in mind. 

To establish in conjunction with the 


property manager a rating for the prop- 
erty on which will be based the plan for 
operating it. And, then, to instruct the 
manager as to this, as to home office 
routine and force him to adopt procedure 
and use of forms the same as that of all 
other property managers and to check 
the expenditures of the manager and to 
spur him on to rent or sell the property. 

To provide twenty-four hour commu- 
nication service from the home office for 


the benefit of property managers. 


Department Has Two Divisions 


_ Our real estate department is divided 
into two component parts: 

_The Home Office Organization: (a) 
Clerical force, investment executives and 
financial committee. 


Liaison force between home office and 
property managers: (a) Hereafter called 
field man, 

Provision is made that the mortgage 
loan department shall make available to 
the real estate department the list of 
foreclosures in process and immediately 
notify the real estate department of any 
addition to the foreclosure list. It will 
be seen later that the real estate depart- 
ment notifies the field man to make in- 
spection of the property during fore- 
closure. 


The specific duties of the real estate 
department are: 


1. To keep the real estate ledger post- 
ed from day to day. Because this ledger 
is set up for operating purposes, it dif- 
fers from the company ledger main- 
tained for the insurance department ex- 
cept, of course, as to totals. 


2. To clear each and all monthly state- 
ments from property managers on all 
parcels of real estate, to check these for 
accuracy, to check expenses against sim- 
ilar items on previous statements and to 
have monthly statements initialed by in- 
vestment department heads. 


3. To assemble comparative monthly 
accumulative operating records on prop- 
erties and to present same to investment 
executives. To use same in checking 
monthly operating expenses against past 
experience. 

4. Be responsible for prompt payment 
of taxes and for securing discounts and 
anticipating payment of taxes where pos- 
sible. To be responsible for proper in- 
surance coverage on properties. 

5. To dispose and pay out routine 
moneys. To secure authority before pay- 
ing out unusual moneys. 

6. To clear reports of property mana- 
gers and of field man, recommendations, 
estimates, bids and contracts for rehabili- 
tation work. 

7. To prepare and have approved by 
the legal department and fo have signed 
by the property executives all contracts 
with property managers, leases and sales 
contracts for properties. 

8. To distribute operating forms to 
property managers and to be responsible 
for maintenance of standard routine. 

In addition to these duties he must 
co-ordinate for each property the action 
of the mortgage loan department in its 
foreclosure, the field man in his inspec- 
tion and the property managers and 
home office in regard to rents, expenses, 
leases and sales. He is the mouthpiece 
through which the field man is directed 
by the investment: executives. 

The real estate department is to be 


prepared at any time to go before the 
financial committee with full information 
on any or all properties. It understands 
that maximum 24 hour mail service is to 
be provided the managers and field man. 
It is to handle all mail communication 
directly with property managers and not 
through mortgage loan correspondents. 
Its records and entire procedure are to 
be independent of the mortgage loan de- 
partment. For major decisions it looks 
to the approval of the investment execu- 
tives on the recommendations of the field 
man. It does not handle the accounting 
of “work out” cases leaving this to a co- 
ordination of effort by the mortgage loan 
department and the field man, 


Liaison Force 


Our first decision was not to use the 
mortgage loan field man for this work. 
We went outside the company to select 
a man with an intensive background of 
leasing, property management, specula- 
tive building and supervision promotion 
to handle this work. We saw to it that 
his mortgage background was negligible 
and made it plain to him that he was 
not to undertake any mortgage loan 
work. We engaged him for a specific 
period of two years with a further un- 
derstanding that he would spend, if nec- 
essary, ninety per cent (90%) of his time 
in travel. The widespread prevalence of 
discounts, rebates, “cut ins,” double bill- 
ing, payroll padding and false bids in 
the management and rehabilitation work 
places a special value on having in our 
employ one who is an old hand at the 
game and who has worked on the other 
side of the fence. 


The larger companies have regional 
field men acting as a liaison force, but 
we felt that our man could best operate 
from the home office. 

By effecting this organization early 
enough, this field man did not have to 
absorb any number of fixed company 
policies. We engaged him with the 
thought in mind that he and the com- 
pany policies could be developed simul- 
taneously and somewhat in accord with 
his recommendations. Though he has 
sold several properties, it has worked out 
that he spends 80% of his time in the 
field on management problems. His du- 
ties are: 

1. To inspect each property during 
foreclosure with thorough report on 
same with recommendation as to rental 
or sale. 

Detailed outline of recommendation of 
rehabilitation and approximate justifiable 
expenditure therefor. 

2. To select property managers and 
after negotiation, to outline terms of the 
management contract, 


3. To enforce management contract, 
to change property managers where nec- 
essary, to comment on alteration of rent 
schedules (except with large leases when 
he submits his recommendation to the 
home office for approval). 


4. To secure and pass upon bids for 
rehabilitation work or in case the job is 
to be handled by supervision of day la- 
bor or by sub-contractors, he is to pass 
upon estimates. While in the field, we 
allow him to authorize rehabilitation ex- 
penditures up to $500. As the property 
managers are limited to $25 expenditure 
on their own authority, this gives the 
field man considerable leeway. 

To direct and control the property 


managers through instructions transmit- 
ted by the real estate department. 

6. To be responsible for appearing be- 
fore assessment boards to secure tax re- 
ductions and for adjusting insurance cov- 
erage and rates. This work he delegates 
to the property managers. 

7. To co-operate with property mana- 
gers and other real estate agents in leas- 
ing and selling property. 

8. To consult and work with owners 
in “work out” cases. In doing this work 
he really serves the mortgage loan de- 
partment, 

As a necessary part of this plan of op- 
eration, one of the investment executives 
of the company thoroughly inspects each 
property at least once a year. Each six 
months operating records for our total 
real estate are submitted in detail to the 
investment executives and are available 
for the financial committee. These rec- 
ords are accompanied by the cumulative 
operating records (in detail) on each 
property. In the beginning, supervision 
of real estate activities consumed about 
one-sixth of the time of our investment 
executives, but, as the system has 
smoothed down, demand for time has 
lessened. It is our conviction that at 
least three times as much real estate 
as we now own can be handled by our 
real estate department, by our liaison 
force and by our investment executives 
without being a burden. 


Costs 


The annual cost of this real estate or- 
ganization amounts to almost 1% per 
annum on the present volume. It will 
very nearly equal the net income actu- 
ally reaching the treasury of the com- 
pany from real estate during 1932. We 
admit that this cost is extremely high 
in view of our present real estate hold- 
ings. It would have been more econom- 
ical certainly to have waited until we 
had three times the present volume of 
real estate but then it would have been 
an overwhelming task to acquaint the 
department with the confused policies 
and practices which would have grown 
up. There would be no contacts estab- 
lished, no intimacy with the particular 
properties. It seems to us that the best 
insurance to be taken out against waste- 
ful rehabilitation work and severe oper- 
ating deficits is an adequate real estate 
department affording close, constant, di- 
rect supervision of and checks on every 
parcel. The very big companies have set 
up completely segregated extensive na- 
tion-wide real estate departments vary- 
ing as to detail or operation but funda- 
mentally the same as this, following the 
property and every expenditure thereon 
and every operating problem in minute 
detail from the time it becomes aparent 
that a foreclosure is going to mean own- 
ership. 





Report on Leases 


A pamphlet report covering in a most 
thorough manner the subject of farm 
leases in the corn belt and cotton belt 
states was presented to the American 
Life Convention at Toronto this week 
by the farm lease committee of the 
Financial Section. 

This pamphlet was prepared by H. C. 
M. Case of the University of Illinois 
and is made available to members in 
convenient pamphlet size. 
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COL. McCORMICK’S BOOK ON EX- 
TRAVAGANCE AND TAXATION 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick, editor 

and publisher of the Chicago Tribune, 
has issued a compendium of nine public 
addresses which he has made on _ the 
origin and growth of governmental ex- 
travagance, particularly the relation of 
excessive taxation to the present depres- 
sion. The book is entitled “The Sacking 
of America.” It is a blast; one of the 
most important public documents which 
has recently been issued. 

The text of the book is found in the 
first paragraph which says that the de- 
pression here and throughout the world 
has been caused by excessive taxes 
which have made industry and commerce 
unprofitable and have prevented them 
from saving any surplus or raising new 
capital and have thrown millions of men 
out of work. In consequence, the need 
has arisen for the state to provide new 
capital and to supply employment and 
charity for the idle, to do which it is 
levying still more excessive taxes, thus 
completing the vicious circle. 

In discussing the facing by Congress 
of diminishing revenue and the hard 
times it is causing, he declares that the 
members of the Senate and the House 
resemble a herd of steers stampeded in 
a western stream and drowning in its 
depths. 

Col. McCormick says that the govern- 
ment got away from its principles of 
simplicity and economy on which it was 
established sixty years after the Consti- 
tution was written when a new Depart- 
ment, that of the Interior, was formed. 
The Department of the Interior, in his 
opinion, has been “so continuously laced 
with corruption and scandal” that some- 
one said its only hours of good reputa- 
tion were when it wasn’t found out. 
Discussing the establishment of other 
government departments he pictures ex- 
travagances in a graphic manner. Of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission he 
said that although not moving a pound of 
freight or a passenger it costs the as- 
tounding sum of $10,000,000 a year to 
maintain, In its forty-five years of life 
it has raised freight rates beyond the 
capacity of shippers to pay; has brought 
railroads to the edge of bankruptcy. 

The Department of Agriculture, he 
says, absorbed last year $297,000,000 of 
the public wealth. This was entirely out- 
side of the Farm Board speculating in 
wheat, cotton and other commodities to 
the extent of half a billion dollars. He 
hammers away at the Department of 


Commerce, too, saying it was conceived 
by some ingenious spoilsman. In a para- 
graph about that Department he says: 
“One excuse for this enterprise, now a 
$61,000,000,000 affair, was that it would 
take over the business work of the State 
Department, which borgeois occupation 
was considered a serious impediment to 
the social aspirations of the senior serv- 
ice in European capitals. Even so, $14,- 
000,000 a year comes pretty steep to ca- 
ter to the social ambitions of a galaxy 
of he-debutantes.” 

He designates the Employes’ Compen- 
sation Commission started in 1916, “a 
racket.” As to the Tariff Commission, 
formed in 1916, Col. McCormick says it 
began spending nearly $1,000,000 a year 
“to keep manufacturers from knowing 
from one day to another what the tariff 
will be.” 

Commenting on the growing army of 
public employes he finds there are now 
3,000,000 people on the public payroll, 
and allied with them in the form of con- 
tractors and other beneficiaries are prob- 
ably a million more. After discussing 
Army and Government expenditures, 
pensions, veterans’ benefits and other 
subjects, he swings both fists on his pet 
topic, taxation. Along that line he says: 
“Tax thieves have perpetuated this atti- 
tude and have hamstrung essential in- 
dustries and forced millions of working 
men out of employment on the gener- 
alization that private profit, however 
honestly gained and however indispen- 
sable to the common welfare, should be 
penalized.” It is the view of Col. Mc- 
Cormick that the American tax laws 
have destroyed more than half of the 
taxable income. He sees a corollary in 
the present situation with that in France 
under Louis XV. 

Colonel McCormick’s book concludes 
with tables illustrating the unprecedent- 
ed increases in spending and borrowing 
by leading cities and the amazing in- 
creases in the expenditures of the prin- 
cipal national governments. The expen- 
ditures of the municipality New York in- 
creased from $243,208,000 in 1912 to $681,- 
834,000 in 1930. Chicago jumped in the 
same period from $67,802,000 to $297,- 
376,000; Philadelphia from $43,312,000 to 
$297,376,000. The municipality of New- 
ark spent $14,000,000 in 1912 and $54,- 
110,000 in 1930. 

It is hoped Col. McCormick’s book will 
have a wide circulation. The public must 
be aroused to the enormity of exorbi- 
tant taxation and those terrible conse- 
quences of extravagance and exploita- 
tion which come in its wake. 








WILLIAM L. MOONEY 





WILLIAM BROSMITH 





William L. Mooney, vice-president, 
Aetna Life and the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co. and one of the most popular 
production men in the United States, has 
completed a quarter of a century of serv- 
ice with those companies. He is in 
charge of production of business in all 
casualty and surety lines, appointments 
of agents, advertising and publicity in 
that division. Agents of the Aetna Life 
& Affiliated Companies devoted Septem- 
ber to Mooney anniversary month with 
most gratifying results. Before coming 
with the Aetna Mr. Mooney was a gen- 
eral agent in St. Louis and assistant 
agency manager in Philadelphia of other 
companies. Few men in the business 
have a larger personal acquaintance or 
are held in higher regard by executives 
as well as agents. Phil Braniff, Tulsa, 
Okla., agent, recently devoted an entire 
issue of his publication, “The Tebco 
Messenger,” to Mr. Mooney, praising his 
sincerity, diplomacy and his courage. 

* * 


Norman C. Stevens, former mayor of 
Hartford, and who is now secretary of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety, has indi- 
cated to a group of Republicans who 
approached him recently with offers of 
support for Congressional nomination, 
that he has no desire for public office 
and that his ambitions at present lie 
in his work with the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety. 

* * * 

Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lin- 
coln National Life of Fort Wayne, is one 
of the nine directors of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank for the Indianapolis 
Reserve District which serves Indiana 
and Michigan. The bank will have a 
minimum capital of $8,000,000. Mr. Hall 
is the only insurance executive named 
on this board. 

* * 

A. R. Small, vice-president of the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories, Inc., and chair- 
man of the important electrical commit- 
tee of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, addressed the annual meeting 
of the Southern section of the Interna- 
tional Association of Electrical Inspec- 


tors at Richmond, Va., on Tuesday. Mr. . 


Small spoke on the 1933 national elec- 
trical code. 
* * 

E. R. Ledbetter, past president of the 
Oklahoma City Association of Insurors, 
has returned with his family to Okla- 
homa City from a three weeks’ motor 


trip through New Mexico. 
* 2 @ 


E. C. Fox, president of Fred S. James 
& Co., of California, is making a tour 
of the Eastern territory. 


William BroSmith, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Travelers, will 
next week be given an honorary mem- 
bership degree by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus in Hartford. This degree is 
given those who have reached the age 
of sixty-five years and have been in the 
order twenty-five years. 

* “ © 


Axel Rinman, prominent Scandinavian 
marine underwriter and president of the 
International Union of Marine Insur- 
ance, was unable to attend the annual 
meeting last week at Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many, because of illness. He has been 
suffering from neuralgia for several 
weeks. In Mr. Rinman’s absence Walter 
Schues, general manager of the Nord- 
Deutsche Insurance Co. of Hamburg, 
presided. 

ee = = 


H. B. Lamy, Jr, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Pacific Fire, has been 
named executive chairman for the third 
successive ~year of the commerce and 
industry division of the Emergency Un- 
employment Relief Committee. Harvey 
D. Gibson, New York banker, is chair- 
man of the relief committee. It is plan- 
ned to organize commerce and industry 
into 100 major divisions with each com- 
mittee to be headed by a man of im- 
portance in his industry. Firms and cor- 
porations, executives and employes will 
be sources of revenue for the relief fund 
this winter. 

* * * 


Cecil P. Stewart, president of the 
American Merchant Marine, and one of 
the well-known marine insurance per- 
sonalities of New York, and Mrs. Dor- 
thy Kimball Wallace were married in 
New York recently. 

* 8 8 


Tokioah Shigematsu of the Meiji Life, 
who has been studying at the Bureau ot 
Life Insurance Sales Research for some 
weeks, sailed for Europe last week. He 
will visit insurance companies in Lon- 
don and Berlin. 

aa ae 


R. G. Braun, advertising manager of 
the Reliance Life, has been appointed 
general chairman of the exhibit of the 
Pittsburgh Advertising Club to be held 
in that city next April, a yearly activity 
of the club. ‘ 

* 


J. M. Mendell, Pacific Coast branch 
manager of the London Assurance, has 


been in the insurance business forty 
years. He started with the old Guardian 
Assurance. 
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New Figure in Insurance Journalism 

At the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and the White Sulphur cas- 
ualty conventions Thomas L. Kane made 
his appearance for The Spectator. He is 
general manager of that paper and has 
been with the United Publishers organi- 


ization for some time. 


* * * 


A. B. C. Man at Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference 


The program of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference meeting here this 
week was one of the best I have ever 
seen, and I enjoyed most of the speak- 
ers. I cannot say, however, that I fell 
very hard for the talk of Philip L. 
Thomson, president of the A. B. C., an 
abbreviation for the organization which 
audits circulation of certain newspapers. 
This bureau, which is nineteen years old, 
checks up on the circulation of about 
1,000 daily newspapers and in the neigh- 
borhood of 250 trade newspapers. 

Among other statements made by Mr. 
Thomson was that the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation “is the largest single con- 


) tributory factor in the progress and im- 


provement of advertising.” 

I was sorry that Mr. Thomson did not 
carry out that thought by telling how 
and why. Most of the magazines which 
are members of the A. B. C. are carrying 
the misleading, grotesque and sometimes 
salacious advertising of cigarette and 
other advertisers which have done so 
much to harm advertising and which 
have been so earnestly attacked by the 
association of advertising men. If the 
A. B. C. has done anything to check that 


| type of advertising or to improve it in 
» any way it is Greek to me and I do not 


» know what it is. 


In fact, I do not know 
what the A. B. C. has done to improve 


) advertising, 


Mr. Thomson also told the members of 


. the Insurance Advertising Conference of 


certain periodicals which have refused 
to join the A. B. C. or to tell their cir- 


§ culation and which papers have perished. 


He made no mention, however, of Ev- 
erybody’s Magazine, Every Week, old 


» New York Herald and other publications 
» of large circulation which are now in the 


) cemetery. 


A es 


As I have said before, circulation is 
only one rule by which a periodical is 
judged. It is not so much how far you 
circulate as it is what you circulate. 

The speaker who preceded Mr. Thom- 
son was William L. Day, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., a most progressive New 

ork City advertising agency. Mr. 
Thomson said that the big anpeal in ad- 
vertising nowadays is “emotional.” His 
talk and that of Mr. Thomson did not 


© coincide, 


* * * 


Invited to Chicago 


Charles H. Burras, Chicago surety 
man, always an active figure at the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents, invited the 
convention to hold its 1933 meeting in 














Chicago which started some discussion 
on the floor as this convention has al- 
ways met at the same time the mem- 
bers of the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters do; and 
in recent years at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Asked if the Interna- 
tional Association intended to meet in 
Chicago next year Mr. Burras said that 
that association was not interested in 
Chicago as its convention place. 

At trade organizations in all parts of 
the country Chicago members are doing 
their best to persuade their organiza- 
tions to meet in Chicago as the more con- 
ventions in that city the better for the 
world’s fair there. The probability is 
that Chicago will have a record number 
of conventions. 

Mr. Burras made a strong bid for Chi- 
cago. When he pointed out that it could 
be arranged to house the convention at 
a large hotel on the lake front there 
were some quiet smiles because there 
were only about fifteen chairs occupied 
in the room, the casualty and surety 
agents having one of the most exclusive 
memberships in the business. What it 
lacks in numbers it makes up in brains 
and influence. As the hotel in question 
has 3,000 rooms Mr. Burras can easily 
make good on his promise of reserva- 
tions. He also said that a golf club— 
forty minutes out on the Illinois Central 
—would be willing to turn over to the 
National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents one of its three golf 
courses. 

President Braniff of the agents’ asso- 
ciation interrupted to say that there 
were some advantages in meeting in the 
same hotel with the executives. The 
subject was finally referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee for decision. 


*x * * 


No Chance of Tie-up With National 


Association of Insurance Agents 


The casualty and surety agents’ asso- 
ciation has a membership committee out 
to get new members. There was talk on 
the floor about the advisability of some 
sort of a hook-up with the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. The odds 
are 999 to 1 that the hook-up will not 
be made. In fact, judging by some of 
the talks not everybody present had read 
the proceedings of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents in Philadel- 
phia the week before. When W. G. 
Wilson asked that his friend, Don C. 
Pierce, president of the Insurance Pre- 
mium Finance Co. of Cleveland, be per- 
mitted to make a ten-minute talk Pierce 
did not refer in any way to the attack 
on premium financing companies which 
had been made at Philadelphia by Percy 
H. Goodwin, former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents; 
nor was the finance man asked any ques- 
tions on the subject. Pierce’s arguments 
for premium financing were in_ brief 
these: It provides insurance buyers 
with attractive means of making premium 
payments. It encourages individuals to 
carry adequate coverage. It enables 
agents to avoid unnecessary expense of 


carrying accounts or borrowing from 
companies. It affords a basis for in- 
creasing volume of business as_ the 
agents can spend more time at pure so- 
liciting. It enables agents to pay 
promptly. 

* @ s 


Some Companies Missing 


At the recent White Sulphur conven- 
tion of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters a 
number of companies were noted as not 


attending. Three of them are the Na- 
tional Surety, Globe Indemnity and 
Travelers. 

* *k * 


Raw Cotton Stationery 


I have received a letter from P. M. 
Estes, general counsel of the Life and 
Casualty Co. of Nashville, Tenn., which 
is written on paper made from raw cot- 
ton. This practice is in common with 
other concerns in the South as a con- 
tribution to the cotton problem in that 
section. The texture of the paper is 
substantial and very much like high 
grade bond. It is a very interesting ex- 
periment and in addition to serving a 
useful purpose brings to the attention 
of the business world outside of the 
South another of the varied uses to 
which raw cotton may be put. 

es -s 


Death of Justice Frank E. Hodgins 


The recent death of Justice Frank E. 
Hodgins of Canada at an advanced age 
recalls the visit he made to New York 
as a member of the Canadian Royal 
Commission which investigated insurance 
rates in Ontario, the venerable justice 
having interviewed a number of people 
here on the subject, traveling with 
Leighton Foster, Ontario insurance 
commissioner, counsel for the Commis- 
sion. Justice Hodgins also visited 
Europe obtaining information. He be- 
came an exnert on automobile insurance 
rates, financial security laws, and corre- 
lated subjects. 

* * x 


Activity in Three States 


While the Pearl is in a number of 
states and is preparing to enter others 
its operations at the present time are 
in New York, Massachusetts and Illinois. 
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French to Investigate Pathology of 
Car Accidents 


A decision has been reached by the 
French Health Minister, Justin Godart, 
which may lead to a revolution in the 
rules governing motoring in France. He 
has set up a committee to investigate 
what are described as “the pathological 
causes of road accidents.” 

Such accidents, he points out, consti- 
tute a growing danger to the population, 
and they are due in many cases to some 
physical or mental weakness betrayed by 
the man at the wheel. 

“The heavy eating and drinking of 
Sunday outings,” he observes, “are to a 
certain degree responsible, but allowance 
must also be made for the slight disturb- 
ance of mental equilibrium which is com- 
mon and is augmented by the sensation 
of speed, the excitement of passing other 
cars, etc. Moreover, the fatigue of long 
hours at the wheel weakens and even 
annihilates the attention and the re- 
flexes.” 

A number of prominent medical men 
have agreed to serve on the committee. 
They will have the expert assistance of 
Baron Petiet, president of the Chamber 
of Automobile Constructors; Vicomte de 
Rohan, president of the French Auto- 
mobile Club, and Edmond Chaix, presi- 
dent of the French Touring Club. 

* * * 


Fire Companies Do Not Have to Pay 
For Shanghai War Damage 


The insurance companies have won 
the first round of the legal battle in 
which owners of property damaged by 
the recent Sino-Japanese hostilities at 
Shanghai are seeking to collect from 


insurance companies under ordinary fire 
insurance policies. This is a decision 
handed down in the First Special Dis- 
trict Court at Shanghai by Judge Sun 
Hung the claim being that of the Tung 
Tai Yung Hong against the United Trad- 
ing Co., Ltd., a Chinese firm represent- 
ing the Thuringia Insurance Co. of Ger- 
many. The court dismissed the action, 
with court costs assessed against the 


plaintiffs. 
Another case brought upon similar 
grounds against the Shanghai Hwa 


Hsing Fire & Marine also has been de- 
cided in favor of the insurer. 

The fight is to be continued by the 
Association of Fire Insurance Claimants 
of the Greater Shanghai Area, represent- 
ing 5,000 claimants for war risk damage 
under ordinary policies. There are many 
interesting twists to the situation. One 
is a report that certain executives of 
Chinese fire companies which have de- 
nied liability have been threatened with 
personal violence unless they compro- 
mise with the claimants. There is also 
under way a bitter propaganda campaign 
against both foreign and Chinese com- 
panies being carried on by the Chinese 
press, and efforts are being made to pro- 
cure the backing of the National Gov- 
ernment, the Kuomintang Party and the 
Municipal government of Greater Shang- 
hai in efforts to levy upon the fire com- 
panies. 

Representing the fire companies are 
the Sino-Japanese Hostilities Commit- 
tee, a joint subsidiary of the Shanghai 
Fire Insurance Association and _ the 
Shanghai Insurance Association. The 
companies are refusing to be influenced 
by the propaganda, but will make no 
counter propaganda fight. 

One paragraph of the decision in favor 
of the insurance company reads in part: 

“It is evident that when the insured 
premises of the plaintiffs were set on 
fire the locality was in truth invaded by 
Japanese who had usurped power and 
military hostilities were in progress. That 
the risk then arising was due to foreign 
invasion and hostilities has been consid- 
erably proved to the satisfaction of the 
court, and, according to Section B of 
Clause 6 the plaintiffs can hardly main- 
tain that the defendants should be re- 
sponsible for indemnity.” 

* * * 


Seven Insurance Companies in Am- 
erican Management Association 


Seven insurance companies are mem- 
bers of the American Management As- 
sociation. The first to join was the 
Travelers in 1912. Two years later the 
Equitable Society and Metropolitan be- 
came members. In 1915 the Prudential 
and Phoenix Mutual joined. In 1920 the 
Lincoln National came in and the next 
year the Aetna Life. 

* * »@ 


The Postage Metering Method 


I have been asked how the insurance 
companies use the metering permit 
method in handling mail. : 

One.of the companies using this meth- 
od is the New York Life. The entire 
outgoing mail of the company averages 
about 25,000 pieces and 2,500 policies 
daily, plus special weekly, monthly and 
annual mailings. Outgoing mail is re- 
ceived by pneumatic tube from the vari- 
ous departments at intervals of one hour. 
The regular three cent mail going to 
policyholders is run through the metered 
mail machine, which is able to count, 
seal, stamp impressions and postmark at 
the rate of 16,000 letters an hour. A 
combined sealing and stamping machine 
handles the letters. After the mail has 
been sealed and stamped by means of a 
mail tying machine it is rapidly and au- 
tomatically tied in a neat bundle ready 
for the mail sack. 

* * °* 


Defense of Bankers 


A defense of bankers and investment 
houses and the issues they handled in 
the speculative era is found in a most 
unexpected quarter—the current issue of 
The American Mercury. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Companies May Form 
Own Financing Unit 


SERIOUSLY CONSIDERING PLAN 





L. E. Falls, American of Newark, Tells 
Fieldmen of Premium Financing; 
Against Automatic Cancellation 





Fire insurance company executives are 
giving close consideration to the possible 
formation of their own organization to 
finance premiums owed by policyholders 
so that money due on policies can be 
placed in the hands of the insurance 
companies promptly and policyholders 
not charged exorbitant sums in finance 
costs. This information was revealed to 
the members of the Suburban New York 
Field Club by Laurence E. Falls, vice- 
president of the American of Newark 
and chairman of the companies’ volun- 
tary committee on premium financing, 
who spoke before the monthly meeting 
of the club on Monday at the Elk’s Club 
in Brooklyn. 

For the present this voluntary com- 
mittee of company executives 1s watch- 
ing the experiment being tried by a 
large commercial finance company which 
is charging policyholders only 6% inter- 
est on unpaid balances, with no finance 
costs, but is withholding the payment of 
premiums to insurance companies for 

contract goes into 


sixty days after the r ; 
effect, according to Mr. Falls. By this 
method the finance company has com- 

for two 


of the premium money 
months, with whatever earned thereon 
being substituted for finance charges. As 
insurance companies do not generally 
get their agency balances for sixty days 
anyway the finance company maintains 
that this experiment 1s equitable to the 
insurance companies and at the same 
time relieves policyholdders of a heavy 
burden they now assume. 

" + see netn. A Agents Good Collectors 

It was Mr. Falls’ opinion that those 
agents who want to use premium moneys 
for their own use will not patronize 
either this commercial finance company 
or any insurance company owned finance 
organization because they would not re- 
ceive the premiums until the expiration 
of sixty days and then would have to 
forward them immediately to their com- 
panies.. Mr. Falls stated that his defi- 
nite conclusions based upon observation 
are that the basic troubles of premium 
financing are not due to failure of the 
assured to pay premiums to agents but 
the failure of agents to forward these 
funds to their companies. Going over 
the histories of agencies which have 
failed during the depression Mr. Falls 
found that most of these agents were 
fine premium collectors and had small 
outstanding accounts. However, they 
were too careless with their companies’ 
funds and thus had ultimately failed. 

Mr. Falls urged the members of the 
Suburban New York Field Club to be 
courageous as fieldmen in demanding 
payments of balances from agencies. He 
said the reason special agents were lax 
in this respect was because competitive 
conditions tended to favor companies 
that persisted in granting unlimited 
credit to agents, although the final re- 
sults were injurious all around. If field 
clubs would make sound collection rules, 
vigorously enforce them and let the out- 
siders’ do their worst the problem of 
agency balances would be greatly re- 
lieved, Mr. Falls said. 

Reviewing the growth of premium fi- 
nancing companies in the last three 
years Mr. Falls said they had been 
formed by the hundreds and many were 
charging assureds from 12% to 36%. 
These exorbitant rates will ultimately be 
charged as a part of the premium cost 
of fire insurance unless some method is 
devised to stop it. The speaker declared 
that this financing should and can be 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Assured Voids Policy 
By Hasty Demolition 


APPELLATE COURT DECISION 





N. Y. Court Also Rules That Buildin 
Dept. Order to Vacate Premises , 
Doesn’t Make a Total Loss 





An important decision handed down 
this week by the New York Appellate 
Division, second department, is of wide 
interest to fire insurance men in that it 


holds first, that a building department 
order to vacate a building after a partial 
fire loss, not based upon the fire but 
upon conditions existing prior thereto 
does not permit an assured to claim a 
total loss under his policy; and second 
that an assured loses all his rights to 
recover if he proceeds with demolition 
or repairs before the expiration of thirty 
days after the filing of proof of loss, In 
this case the assured had claimed a total 
loss and had proceeded to tear down the 
building before an adjustment was 
reached with the fire companies. The 
Appellate Division reversed a decision 
of the trial court. 

_ The case was that of the Midwood 
Sanitorium against several insurance 
companies, The fire caused only a par- 
tial damage to the insured building 
amounting to approximately $7,000. 
While the parties were negotiating as to 
the extent of this partial loss, the build- 
ing department issued an order reading 
as follows: 

“Due to the fact that this building is 
a frame construction having inadequate 
means of egress in the event of fire 
you are hereby directed to have the 
building vacated and its use as a sana- 
torium discontinued.” 


Plaintiff Claims Total Loss 


Plaintiff thereupon contended that 
since the building was not adaptable for 
any use but that of a sanatorium, this 
order of the building department had 
converted its loss from a partial to a 
total loss, and that it intended therefore 
to demolish the building and rebuild a 
fireproof structure. The insurance com- 
panies denied that they were liable for 
a total loss and requested the insured to 
retain the building to await the compa- 
nies’ possible exercise of their right to 
have an appraisal of the damage or to 
repair the building, in the event that the 
parties could not reach an amicable ad- 
justment. 

[he insured asserted, however, that 
because of the order of the building de- 
partment the provision of the policies 
giving the companies the right to repair 
was inapplicable, and that they had al- 
ready had sufficient time to demand an 
appraisal. Plaintiff, therefore, proceeded 
to demolish the building and brought 
suit to recover for a total loss. 

The insured was successful in the trial 
court, recovering judgment for $32,000, 
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Real Estate 
Mortgage Loans 


Other Assets 


Chicago 
Atlanta 





Fire-Casualty Ad Men 
Hold Group Meetings 


RECORD ATTENDANCE PRESENT 





Adopt Resolution to Change Sprinkler 
Leakage Sales Material to Meet 
Certain Objections 





With the largest attendance at any 
time in its history, the fire-casualty 
group section of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference held an interesting 
and profitable session on Tuesday morn- 
ing at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York. More than sixty members and 
guests were present when Chauncey a 
S. Miller, advertising director of the 
North British & Mercantile fleet, as pre- 
siding officer, opened the meeting. 

A. W. Spaulding, manager of the pro- 
duction department of the Hartford Ac- 
ciderit & Indemnity, was the first speak- 
er, taking for his subject, “The Neces- 
sity for Producing Business Without 
Producing Losses.” Extracts from his 
address are published elsewhere in this 
issue. After he had finished there was 


Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
Georce Z. Day, Asst General Agent 


J. A. Kexszy, General Agent 





U. S.—Statement June 30th, 1932 


ASSETS F 
PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 


VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE 
SURPLUS (June 30th, 1932 Valuations) 


$12,696,720.29 
1,902,061.44 
625,639.44 
2,125,662.41 
8,043,357.00 





Fire Association of Philadelphia 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF JULY 3ist, 1932 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks.............. 


Cash in Banks and Office....... 


ee LIABILITIES 

I on i i 6.5: 5) 00-4 gir ee oe ee ONO. 6 9,62 . 

I 5. ns coda 4's Sts Se Se wa Vs ' 129636000 

SUPT «Soo vines vaassneceiaaredaeece: 386,100.00 

11 . 

ERE ay a ween $2,000,000.00 a 

EE 35s sf eigicaeesG 6 each Vian 2,684,725.89 

Surplus to Policyholders........................ 4,684,725.89 
$15,992,609.28 





DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 
New York City 
Toronto 





OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Attorney 
8 South William Street 
New York City 


Service Offices or General Agencies in all Principal Cities 


icant eal 


$10,240,798.03 
114,935.34 
3,017,486.72 
984,792.08 
1,428,184.79 
206,412.32 


$15,992,609.28 














San Francisco 


Dallas 
























considerable discussion on the matter of 
advertising departments co-operating 
with underwriting departments and the 
meeting adopted a resolution to the ef- 
fect that it was the duty of the adver- 
tising men to aid in the solicitation of 
only such business as would naturally be 
profitable for the companies, 
Sprinkler Leakage Resolution 

Another resolution adopted Tuesday 
morning was that greater care be taken 
by insurance advertising departments in 
the preparation of sprinkler leakage in- 
surance material so that the general im- 
pression would not be given that sprink- 
ler systems are inherently hazardous and 
likely to wet down property without the 
presence of fire. Frank §. Ennis, ad- 
vertising and publicity manager of the 
America Fore Companies, stated that 
complaints had been made by the auto- 
matic sprinkler contractors and others 
that sprinkler leakage advertising had 
been overdone in the effort to make 
sales of Insurance against leakage. 

Mr. Ennis said that the automatic 
sprinkler experts called much of this ad- 
vertising destructive rather than con- 


structive. Several members of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference ex- 
pressed the thought that emphasis 


should be placed upon the necessity of 
proper maintenance of sprinkler equip- 
ment rather than on the dangers owners 
of such equiment face through various 
causes of leaks. 

Charles E. Freeman, superintendent 
of the business promotion department 
of the Springfield Fire & Marine, told 
ofa campaign he has conducted success- 
fully to obtain good agents for his com- 
panies by direct mail solicitation. Lists 
of names of agents considered desirable 
were obtained from fieldmen and then a 
series of four letters was mailed telling 
the prospective agents of the value of 


_ connections with the Springfield. The 


first letter was signed by the president, 
the second by the vice-president, the 
third by Mr. Freeman and the fourth by 
the president again. These letters, made 
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Final Ruling On Marine Writing Powers Is 
Issued By N. Y. Insurance Dep't 


Recommendations of Joint Fire-Marine Committee Are Accepted Generally; 
Restrictions on Marine Covers on Tourist Floaters, and Instalment Risks; 
Some Fire Men Opposed to Free Marine Rein on Imports and Exports 


The New York Insurance Department 
on Monday of this week issued its final 
ruling on the powers of marine writing 
insurance companies to handle numerous 
classes of coverage. This final ruling 
follows rather closely the proposed final 
ruling of the joint committee of fire and 
marine company representatives, al- 
though there are some important ex- 
ceptions which restrict the writing pow- 
ers of marine companies more than de- 
sired by the committee. Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick in this final rul- 
ing also states definitely that the use of 
the so-called householder’s comprehen- 
sive policy or any other form substan- 
tially the equivalent thereof is forbidden 
in New York state. This prohibition 
was likewise advocated by the joint fire- 
marine committee. 

In marine insurance and brokerage cir- 
cles and among those fire insurance in- 
terests which supported the proposed 
final ruling as submitted to Supt. Van 
Schaick by the joint fire-marine commit- 
tee the reactions to the ultimate final 
tuling are favorable despite the restric- 
tions imposed upon tourist floater, equip- 
ment floater fur risks and instalment 
sales risks. The marine people obtain 
a free hand on import and export ship- 
ments and there is no mention of the 
fire rate in inland marine covers in the 
Department’s ruling. The Superintend- 
ent does say, however, that “it is ear- 
nestly hoped that where the use of ma- 
rine coverage under this ruling places 
the marine underwriters in direct com- 


) petition with the other classes of under- 


writers, their coverage will not be af- 


) forded at unsound premium rates which 
) depart from the standards established by 


r 


= merce.” 


the recognized rating organizations. 
“The Insurance Department will con- 
tinue to treat with and consider any fea- 
tures of marine underwriting which in- 
dicate any departure from sound prin- 
ciples.” 
Instrumentalities of Commerce 
_ There was no mention in the final rul- 
ing about “instrumentalities of com- 
The New York Board of Fire 


) Underwriters and the New York Fire 


Insurance Exchange were somewhat 
fearful that the Department would per- 
mit marine coverage on all types of 
buildings which housed transportation 
companies, extending even to public util- 
ity buildings and other office structures. 
It is understood that the Department 
will seek a clarification in the New York 
Insurance Law so that marine compa- 
nies cannot write fire insurance on piers, 
wharves and warehouses or other trans- 
portation buildings but will be able to in- 
sure against those hazards which cannot 
be included in strictlv fire policies. 

Members of the New York Fire In- 
Surance Exchange are not so satisfied 
with the final ruling. Many of them feel 
that they have lost permanently all fire 
surance on imports and exports while 
' warehouses in New York City. The 
inal ruling gives the marine companies 
a free hand on imports and exports, but 
places a thirty day limitation upon ma- 
‘ine coverage on domestic shipments 
after reaching destination. 

Whereas the Department’s final ruling 


holds that tourist floater policies shall 
exclude hazards while in the permanent 
residence of the assured, the fire-marine 
committee had opposed such an exclu- 
sion on the ground that this particular 
class of property is not the kind ordi- 
narily selected for coverage under a bur- 
glary policy and therefore did not in- 
trude on the casualty companies’ field. 
Equipment floaters covering such ar- 
ticles of equipment as contractors’ ma- 
chinery are permitted if they exclude 
coverage on the assured’s premises, ex- 
cept where purely incidental to the reg- 
ular and frequent use of equipment at 
other points. This is a compromise with 
the fire-marine committee which pro- 
posed the elimination of exclusion of cov- 
erage upon an assured’s premises. 
Instalment Sales 


Another important change deals with 
an exclusion under marine or transporta- 
tion forms on instalment sales. The final 
ruling holds such policies shall not cover 
fire or other risks on merchandise in 
permanent location, sold under partial 
payment, contract of sale, or instalment 
sales contract, “which involves protec- 
tion of the purchaser’s interest.” Thus 
the protection must be single interest, 
insuring only that of the seller until 


such time as his interest ends by virtue 
of complete purchase of the article sold 
on the instalment basis. The fire-marine 
committee had recommended that the 
marine companies be allowed to issue 
protection for both the buyer and seller, 
until such time as the seller’s interest 
ceased. In connection with this matter 
the fire-marine committee brief con- 
tained the following: 

“Under the contracts between a seller 
and purchaser, subject matters of which 
it is desired to cover under such float- 
ers, each party to the transaction may 
have an interest up to the very moment 
when the seller’s interest ceases, through 
the making of the last of the payments 
required prior to the actual passage of 
title to the buyer. 

“The foregoing comment also applies 
to Exclusion II E, where the tentative 
ruling has stricken out the concluding 
words of this paragraph found in the 
wording of the proposed final ruling, 
namely, ‘after seller’s interest ceases.’ 
For the same reason these words should 
be restored in the Exclusions to para- 
graph II E. 

“The demands of business are such that 
the seller of property shall be completely 
protected to the extent of the full value 


Text Of Ruling On Powers Of 
Inland Marine Writing Companies 


Insurance Superintendent Van Schaick 
on Monday issued his final ruling on the 
underwriting powers of companies han- 
ling inland marine and _ transportation 
risks. The text of this ruling follows: 

During recent years the need for an 
official expression concerning the pow- 
ers conferred upon marine and trans- 
portation insurance companies under 
Section 150 of the Insurance Law of this 
state has become apparent. The growth 
and development of marine and trans- 
portation insurance coverages and ex- 
tensions thereof have resulted in an in- 
crease in the number and complexity of 
questions as to the scope and nature of 
the insuring powers of marine and trans- 
portation insurance companies. 

This Department has made an ex- 
tended examination of the methods of 
transacting the insurance business in the 
marine and transportation field and has 
obtained the interest and cooperation of 
insurance company officials in the task 
of establishing a practical solution of 
these problems which would not conflict 
with the provisions of the Insurance 
Law. 

This Ruling does not, however. in- 
clude or attempt to define all of the 
powers which may be exercised by in- 
surers authorized to transact the kinds 
of insurance permitted under Section 
150 of the Insurance Law. The purpose 
and scope of this Ruling is to clarify, in 
resnect to the kinds of insurance here- 
inafter discussed, the meaning and ap- 
plication of that section of the Insur- 
ance Law with particular reference to 


the question of overlapping powers of 
various kinds of insurers and also with 
regard to certain insurance coverages as 
to which there has been misapprehen- 
sion or dispute among fire, marine and 
casualty insurers. 


Marine and/or Transportation Policies 
May Cover Under the Following 
Conditions: 

A. Imports 


1. Imports on consignment may be covered 
wherever the property may be and without re- 
striction as to time, provided the coverage of 
the issuing companies includes hazards of trans- 
portation. 

A shipment ‘on consignment” shall mean 
property consigned and intrusted to a factor or 
agent to be held in his care, or under his con- 
trol for sale for account of another or for ex- 
hibit or trial or approval or auction, and if not 
disposed of, to be returned. 

2. Imports not on consignment in such places 
of storage as are usually employed by importers, 
provided the coverage of the issuing companies 
includes hazards of transportation. 

Such policies may also include the same cov- 
erage in respect to property purchased on C. I. 
F. terms or “spot” purchases for inclusion with 
or in substitution for bona fide importations. 

An import, as a proper subiect of marine or 
transportation insurance, shall be deemed to 
maintain its character as such so long as the 
property remains segregated in the original form 
or nackare in such a wav that it can be identi- 
fied and has not become incorporated and mixed 
with the eeneral mass of property in the United 
States, and shall be deemed to have been com- 
leted when such nroperty has been: 

(a) Sold and delivered by the importer, fac- 
tor or consignee; or 

th) Removed from place of storage as de- 
scribed in paragraph “2” above and placed on 
sale as part of importer’s stock in trade at a 
point of sale-distribution; or 

(c) Delivered for manufacture, processing or 


(Continued on Page 50) 


of such property until final payment has 
been made. As a practical matter it is 
essentia! that the fluctuating interests of 
seller and buyer in the unpaid-for equity 
in the property shall be protected up to 
the final moment when the purchaser , 
completes his instalment contract by 
making the final payment. Until then 
it is not a practical matter to separate 
the interests of these two parties to such 
a transaction. 

“The restriction proposed by the ten- 
tative ruling adds to the complication of 
this relation and would tend to increase 
the difficulty of the words ‘interest of 
the seller.” This matter can be more 
satisfactorily provided for by the terms 
of the contract of sale and the insurance 
policy.” 

Free Hand on Foreign Trade 

The ruling permits the marine com- 
panies a free hand in affording insur- 
ance on imports and exports so long as 
the subject matter of the insurance main- 
tains its character as such. 

In regard to domestic shipments, the 
marine companies are permitted to in- 
sure merchandise for not more than 30 
days after arrival at the consignee’s 
premises in the case of goods on con- 
signment, and for a like period at prem- 
ises not under the control of the assured 
where merchandise is shipped not on 
consignment. 

Fine arts floaters are permitted to be 
written by marine companies, but the 
ruling describes the character of articles 
which may be considered as fine arts. 

Musical instrument floaters are per- 
mitted to marine companies, but the poli- 
cies must exclude household instruments. 

Physicians’ and surgeons’ instrument 
floaters are permitted, but such policies 
must exclude equipment and furniture 
and fixtures not commonly carried with 
the assured. 

Pattern floaters may be issued, pro- 
vided they exclude coverage on the as- 
sured’s premises. 

Theatrical floaters are permitted to 
cover only the equipment of traveling 
troupes. Salesmen’s samples floaters are 
permitted, provided they exclude cover- 
age on the assured’s premises. Wedding 
present floaters may be issued, but may 
not extend beyond 90 days after the 
date of the wedding. 

Jewelers Block Policies 

Jewelers block policies may not include 
furniture, fixtures, tools and machinery 
of the assured. Policies on installation 
risks covering loss to the seller on ac- 
count of physical damage to the property 
are permitted but limited to the period 
of installation and testing. 

Property undergoing processing in 
bleacheries, etc., may be insured during 
such period, provided it does not cover 
property of the processor. 

Bailees’ customers’ policies covering 
property of customers in the custody of 
laundrymen, dyers and cleaners are per- 
mitted, but may not include property of 
the laundryman, dyer or cleaner. Fur- 
riers and fur storers may issue insur- 
ance certificates to customers under their 
master contract but only for the period 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Companies May Form 
Own Financing Unit 


SERIOUSLY CONSIDERING PLAN 





L. E. Falls, American of Newark, Tells 
Fieldmen of Premium Financing; 
Against Automatic Cancellation 





Fire insurance company executives are 
giving close consideration to the possible 
formation of their own organization to 
finance premiums owed by policyholders 
so that money due on policies can be 
placed in the hands of the insurance 
companies promptly and policyholders 
not charged exorbitant sums in finance 
costs. This information was revealed to 
the members of the Suburban New York 
Field Club by Laurence E. Falls, vice- 
president of the American of Newark 
and chairman of the companies volun- 
tary committee on premium financing, 
who spoke before the monthly meeting 
of the club on Monday at the Elk’s Club 
in Brooklyn. ; 

For the present this voluntary com- 
mittee of company executives 15S watch- 
ing the experiment being tried by a 
large commercial finance company which 
is charging policyholders only 6% inter- 
est on unpaid balances, with no finance 
costs, but is withholding the payment of 
premiums to insurance companies for 
sixty days after the contract goes into 
effect, according to Mr. Falls. By this 
method the finance company has com- 


» yse of the premium money for two 
sow h 1 thereon 


months, with whatever earnec 
being substituted for finance charges. As 
insurance companies do not generally 
get their agency balances for sixty days 
anyway the finance company maintains 
that this experiment 1s equitable to the 
insurance companies and at the same 
time relieves policyholdders of a heavy 
den they now assume. 

an Agents Good Collectors 

It was Mr. Falls’ opinion, that those 
agents who want to use premium moneys 
for their own use will not patronize 
either this commercial finance company 
or any insurance company owned finance 
organization because they would not re- 
ceive the premiums until the expiration 
of sixty days and then would have to 
forward them immediately to their com- 
panies.. Mr. Falls stated that his defi- 
nite conclusions based upon observation 
are that the basic troubles of premium 
financing are not due to failure of the 
assured to pay premiums to agents but 
the failure of agents to forward these 
funds to their companies. Going over 
the histories of agencies which have 
failed during the depression Mr. Falls 
found that most of these agents were 
fine premium collectors and had small 
outstanding accounts. However, they 
were too careless with their companies 
funds and thus had ultimately failed. 

Mr. Falls urged the members of the 
Suburban New York Field Club to be 
courageous as fieldmen in demanding 
payments of balances from agencies. He 
said the reason special agents were lax 
in this respect was because competitive 
conditions tended to favor companies 
that persisted in granting unlimited 
credit to agents, although the final re- 
sults were injurious all around. If field 
clubs would make sound collection rules, 
vigorously enforce them and let the out- 
siders’ do their worst the problem of 
agency balances would be greatly re- 
lieved, Mr. Falls said. 

Reviewing the growth of premium fi- 
nancing companies in the last three 
years Mr. Falls said they had been 
formed by the hundreds and many were 
charging assureds from 12% to 36%. 
These exorbitant rates will ultimately be 
charged as a part of the premium cost 
of fire insurance unless some method is 
devised to stop it. The speaker declared 
that this financing should and can be 
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Assured Voids Policy 
By Hasty Demolition 

APPELLATE COURT DECISION 

N. Y. Court Also Rules That Building 


Dept. Order to Vacate Premises 
Doesn’t Make a Total Loss 





An important decision handed down 
this week by the New York Appellate 
Division, second department, is of wide 
interest to fire insurance men in that it 


holds first, that a building department 
order to vacate a building after a partial 
fire loss, not based upon the fire but 
upon conditions existing prior thereto, 
does not permit an assured to claim a 
total loss under his policy; and second, 
that an assured loses all his rights to 
recover if he proceeds with demolition 
or repairs before the expiration of thirty 
days after the filing of proof of loss. In 
this case the assured had claimed a total 
loss and had proceeded to tear down the 
building before an adjustment was 
reached with the fire companies. The 
Appellate Division reversed a decision 
of the trial court. 

_ The case was that of the Midwood 
Sanitorium against several insurance 
companies. The fire caused only a par- 
tial damage to the insured building 
amounting to approximately $7,000. 
While the parties were negotiating as to 
the extent of this partial loss, the build- 
ing department issued an order reading 
as follows: 

“Due to the fact that this building is 
a frame construction having inadequate 
means of egress in the event of fire, 
you are hereby directed to have the 
building vacated and its use as a sana- 
torium discontinued.” 


Plaintiff Claims Total Loss 


Plaintiff thereupon contended that 
since the building was not adaptable for 
any use but that of a sanatorium, this 
order of the building department had 
converted its loss from a partial to a 
total loss, and that it intended therefore 
to demolish the building and rebuild a 
fireproof Structure. The insurance com- 
panies denied that they were liable for 
a total loss and requested the insured to 
retain the building to await the compa- 
nies’ possible exercise of their right to 
have an appraisal of the damage or to 
repair the building, in the event that the 
parties could not reach an amicable ad- 
justment. 

The insured asserted, however, that 
because of the order of the building de- 
partment the provision of the policies 
giving the companies the right to repair 
was inapplicable, and that they had al- 
ready had sufficient time to demand an 
appraisal. Plaintiff, therefore, proceeded 
to demolish the building and brought 
suit to recover for a total loss. 

The insured was successful in the trial 
court, recovering judgment for $32,000, 
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Chicago 
Atlanta 


Fire-Casualty Ad Men 
Hold Group Meetings 


RECORD ATTENDANCE PRESENT 





Adopt Resolution to Change Sprinkler 
Leakage Sales Material to Meet 
Certain Objections 





With the largest attendance at any 
time in its history, the fire-casualty 
group section of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference held an_ interesting 
and profitable session on Tuesday morn- 
ing at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New 
York. More than sixty members and 
guests were present when Chauncey S. 
S. Miller, advertising director of the 
North British & Mercantile fleet, as pre- 
siding officer, opened the meeting. 

A. W. Spaulding, manager of the pro- 
duction department of the Hartford Ac- 
ciderit & Indemnity, was the first speak- 
er, taking for his subject, “The Neces- 
sity for Producing Business Without 
Producing Losses.” Extracts from his 
address are published elsewhere in this 
issue. After he had finished there was 
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U. §.—Statement June 30th, 1932 


ASSETS , ‘ 
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OTHER LIABILITIES 
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considerable discussion on the matter of 
advertising departments co-operating 
with underwriting departments and the 
meeting adopted a resolution to the ef- 
fect that it was the duty of the adver- 
tising men to aid in the solicitation of 
only such business as would naturally be 


profitable for the companies, 


Sprinkler Leakage Resolution 

Another resolution adopted Tuesday 
morning was that greater care be taken 
by insurance advertising departments in 
the preparation of sprinkler leakage in- 
surance material so that the general im- 
pression would not be given that sprink- 
ler systems are inherently hazardous and 
likely to wet down property without the 
presence of fire. Frank S. Ennis, ad- 
vertising and publicity manager of the 
America Fore Companies, stated that 
complaints had been made by the auto- 
matic sprinkler contractors and others 
that sprinkler leakage advertising had 
been overdone in the effort to make 
sales of insurance against leakage. 

Mr. Ennis said that the automatic 
sprinkler experts called much of this ad- 
vertising destructive rather than con- 


structive. Several members of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference  ex- 
pressed the thought that emphasis 


should be placed upon the necessity of 
proper maintenance of sprinkler equip- 
ment rather than on the dangers owners 
of such equiment face through various 
causes of leaks. 

Charles E. Freeman, superintendent 
of the business promotion department 
of the Springfield Fire & Marine, told 
ofa campaign he has conducted success- 
fully to obtain good agents for his com- 
panies by direct mail solicitation. Lists 
of names of agents considered desirable 
were obtained from fieldmen and then a 
series of four letters was mailed telling 
the prospective agents of the value of 


_ connections with the Springfield. The 


first letter was signed by the president, 
the second by the vice-president, the 
third by Mr. Freeman and the fourth by 
the president again. These letters, made 
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Final Ruling On Marine Writing Powers Is 
Issued By N. Y. Insurance Dep't 


Recommendations of Joint Fire-Marine Committee Are Accepted Generally; 
Restrictions on Marine Covers on Tourist Floaters, and Instalment Risks; 
Some Fire Men Opposed to Free Marine Rein on Imports and Exports 


The New York Insurance Department 
on Monday of this week issued its final 
ruling on the powers of marine writing 
insurance companies to handle numerous 
classes of coverage. This final ruling 
follows rather closely the proposed final 
ruling of the joint committee of fire and 
marine company representatives, al- 
though there are some important ex- 
ceptions which restrict the writing pow- 
ers of marine companies more than de- 
sired by the committee. Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick in this final rul- 
ing also states definitely that the use of 
the so-called householder’s comprehen- 
sive policy or any other form substan- 
tially the equivalent thereof is forbidden 
in New York state. This prohibition 
was likewise advocated by the joint fire- 
marine committee. 

In marine insurance and brokerage cir- 
cles and among those fire insurance in- 
terests which supported the proposed 
final ruling as submitted to Supt. Van 
Schaick by the joint fire-marine commit- 
tee the reactions to the ultimate final 
ruling are favorable despite the restric- 
tions imposed upon tourist floater, equip- 
ment floater fur risks and instalment 
sales risks. The marine people obtain 
a free hand on import and export ship- 
ments and there is no mention of the 
fire rate in inland marine covers in the 
Department’s ruling. The Superintend- 
ent does say, however, that “it is ear- 
nestly hoped that where the use of ma- 
rine coverage under this ruling places 
the marine underwriters in direct com- 
petition with the other classes of under- 
writers, their coverage will not be af- 
forded at unsound premium rates which 
depart from the standards established by 
the recognized rating organizations. 

“The Insurance Department will con- 
tinue to treat with and consider any fea- 
tures of marine underwriting which in- 
dicate any departure from sound prin- 
ciples.” 

Instrumentalities of Commerce 


_ There was no mention in the final rul- 
ing about “instrumentalities of com- 
merce.” The New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange were somewhat 
fearful that the Department would per- 
mit marine coverage on all types of 
buildings which housed transportation 
companies, extending even to public util- 
ity buildings and other office structures. 
lt is understood that the Department 
will seek a clarification in the New York 
Insurance Law so that marine compa- 
mes cannot write fire insurance on piers, 
wharves and warehouses or other trans- 
portation buildings but will be able to in- 
sure against those hazards which cannot 
be included in strictlv fire policies. 
Members of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange are not so satisfied 
with the final ruling. Many of them feel 
that they have lost permanently all fire 
surance on imports and exports while 
warehouses in New York City. The 
fnal ruling gives the marine companies 
afree hand on imports and exports, but 
dlaces a thirty day limitation upon ma- 
the coverage on domestic shipments 
auter reaching destination. 

Whereas the Department's final ruling 


holds that tourist floater policies shall 
exclude hazards while in the permanent 
residence of the assured, the fire-marine 
committee had opposed such an exclu- 
sion on the ground that this particular 
class of property is not the kind ordi- 
narily selected for coverage under a bur- 
glary policy and therefore did not in- 
trude on the casualty companies’ field. 
Equipment floaters covering such ar- 
ticles of equipment as contractors’ ma- 
chinery are permitted if they exclude 
coverage on the assured’s premises, ex- 
cept where purely incidental to the reg- 
ular and frequent use of equipment at 
other points. This is a compromise with 
the fire-marine committee which pro- 
posed the elimination of exclusion of cov- 
erage upon an assured’s premises. 
Instalment Sales 


Another important change deals with 
an exclusion under marine or transporta- 
tion forms on instalment sales. The final 
ruling holds such policies shall not cover 
fire or other risks on merchandise in 
permanent location, sold under partial 
payment, contract of sale, or instalment 
sales contract, “which involves protec- 
tion of the purchaser’s interest.” Thus 
the protection must be single interest, 
insuring only that of the seller until 


such time as his interest ends by virtue 
of complete purchase of the article sold 
on the instalment basis. The fire-marine 
committee had recommended that the 
marine companies be allowed to issue 
protection for both the buyer and seller, 
until such time as the seller’s interest 
ceased. In connection with this matter 
the fire-marine committee brief con- 
tained the following: 


“Under the contracts between a seller 
and purchaser, subject matters of which 
it is desired to cover under such float- 
ers, each party to the transaction may 
have an interest up to the very moment 
when the seller’s interest ceases, through 
the making of the last of the payments 
required prior to the actual passage of 
title to the buyer. 

“The foregoing comment also applies 
to Exclusion II E, where the tentative 
ruling has stricken out the concluding 
words of this paragraph found in the 
wording of the proposed final ruling, 
namely, ‘after seller’s interest ceases.’ 
For the same reason these words should 
be restored in the Exclusions to para- 
graph II E. 

“The demands of business are such that 
the seller of property shall be completely 
protected to the extent of the full value 


Text Of Ruling On Powers Of 
Inland Marine Writing Companies 


Insurance Superintendent Van Schaick 
on Monday issued his final ruling on the 
underwriting powers of companies han- 
ling inland marine and transportation 
risks. The text of this ruling follows: 

During recent years the need for an 
official expression concerning the pow- 
ers conferred upon marine and trans- 
portation insurance companies under 
Section 150 of the Insurance Law of this 
state has become apparent. The growth 
and development of marine and trans- 
portation insurance coverages and ex- 
tensions thereof have resulted in an in- 
crease in the number and complexity of 
questions as to the scope and nature of 
the insuring powers of marine and trans- 
portation insurance companies. 

This Department has made an ex- 
tended examination of the methods of 
transacting the insurance business in the 
marine and transportation field and has 
obtained the interest and cooperation of 
insurance company Officials in the task 
of establishing a practical solution of 
these problems which would not conflict 
with the provisions of the Insurance 
Law. 

This Ruling does not, however, in- 
clude or attempt to define all of the 
powers which may be exercised by in- 
surers authorized to transact the kinds 
of insurance permitted under Section 
150 of the Insurance Law. The purpose 
and scope of this Ruling is to clarify, in 
resnect to the kinds of insurance here- 
inafter discussed, the meaning and ap- 
plication of that section of the Insur- 
ance Law with particular reference to 


the question of overlapping powers of 
various kinds of insurers and also with 
regard to certain insurance coverages as 
to which there has been misapprehen- 
sion or dispute among fire, marine and 
casualty insurers. 


Marine and/or Transportation Policies 
May Cover Under the Following 
Conditions: 

A. Imports 


1. Imports on consignment may be covered 
wherever the property may be and without re- 
striction as to time, provided the coverage of 
the issuing companies includes hazards of trans- 
portation. 

A shipment “on consignment” shall mean 
property consigned and intrusted to a factor or 
agent to be held in his care, or under his con- 
trol for sale for account of another or for ex- 
hibit or trial or approval or auction, and if not 
disposed of, to be returned. 

2. Imports not on consignment in such places 
of storage as are usually employed by importers, 
provided the coverage of the issuing companies 
includes hazards of transportation. 

Such policies may also include the same cov- 
erage in respect to property purchased on C. I. 
F. terms or “spot” purchases for inclusion with 
or in substitution for bona fide importations. 

An import, as a proper subiect of marine ‘or 
transportation insurance, shall be deemed to 
maintain its character as such so long as the 
property remains segregated in the original form 
or nackare in such a wav that it can be identi- 
fied and has not become incorporated and mixed 
with the general mass of pronertv in the United 
States, and shall be deemed to have been com- 
leted when such nroperty has been: 

(a) Sold and delivered by the importer, fac- 
tor or consignee; or 

(h) Removed from place of storage as de- 
scribed in paragraph “2” above and placed on 
sale as part of importer’s stock in trade at a 
point of sale-distribution; or 

(c) Delivered for manufacture, processing or 
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of such property until final payment has 
been made. As a practical matter it is 
essential that the fluctuating interests of 
seller and buyer in the unpaid-for equity 
in the property shall be protected up to 
the final moment when the purchaser 
completes his instalment contract by 
making the final payment. Until then 
it is not a practical matter to separate 
the interests of these two parties to such 
a transaction. 

“The restriction proposed by the ten- 
tative ruling adds to the complication of 
this relation and would tend to increase 
the difficulty of the words ‘interest of 
the seller.” This matter can be more 
satisfactorily provided for by the terms 
of the contract of sale and the insurance 
policy.” 

Free Hand on Foreign Trade 

The ruling permits the marine com- 
panies a free hand in affording insur- 
ance on imports and exports so long as 
the subject matter of the insurance main- 
tains its character as such. 

In regard to domestic shipments, the 
marine companies are permitted to in- 
sure merchandise for not more than 30 
days after arrival at the consignee’s 
premises in the case of goods on con- 
signment, and for a like period at prem- 
ises not under the control of the assured 
where merchandise is shipped not on 
consignment. 

Fine arts floaters are permitted to be 
written by marine companies, but the 
ruling describes the character of articles 
which may be considered as fine arts. 

Musical instrument floaters are per- 
mitted to marine companies, but the poli- 
cies must exclude household instruments. 

Physicians’ and surgeons’ instrument 
floaters are permitted, but such policies 
must exclude equipment and furniture 
and fixtures not commonly carried with 
the assured. 

Pattern floaters may be issued, pro- 
vided they exclude coverage on the as- 
sured’s premises. 

Theatrical floaters are permitted .to 
cover only the equipment of traveling 
troupes. Salesmen’s samples floaters are 
permitted, provided they exclude cover- 
age on the assured’s premises. Wedding 
present floaters may be issued, but may 
not extend beyond 90 days after the 
date of the wedding. 

Jewelers Block Policies 

Jewelers block policies may not include 
furniture, fixtures, tools and machinery 
of the assured. Policies on installation 
risks covering loss to the seller on ac- 
count of physical damage to the property 
are permitted but limited to the period 
of installation and testing. 

Property undergoing processing in 
bleacheries, etc., may be insured during 
such period, nrovided it does not cover 
property of the processor. 

Bailees’ customers’ policies covering 
property of customers in the custody of 
laundrymen, dyers’ and cleaners are per- 
mitted, but may not include propertv of 
the laundryman, dyer or cleaner. Fur- 
riers and fur storers may issue insur- 
ance certificates to customers under their 
master contract but only for the period 
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Insurance Advertising Conference Meeting 





Direct Mail Advertising Held to 


Be the Best for Local Agent. 


H. C. Pulver of Automobile Tells Advertising Conference That 
In His Experience From the Viewpoints of Expense, 
Spread of Contact and Results Direct Mail Has 
Led the Field 


Direct mail advertising has an ardent 
advocate in Howard C. Pulver, superin- 
tendent of publications of the Automo- 
bile of Hartford, who told of his success- 
ful results with direct mail literature 
when speaking this week before the fire- 
casualty group session of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference annual meeting 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. 
Mr. Pulver feels that advertising by mail 
is the most efficient advertising medium 
for the local agent in the long run. It 
requires a smaller investment than most 
any other medium and according to the 
speaker produces greater returns when 
properly used. 

With most companies supplying fold- 
ers, broadsides, letters and other mate- 
rial free, the agent’s only expense is his 
investment in time and postage. Mr. 
Pulver believes that the postage rate in- 
crease is in many ways a boom to the 
local agent because there will be less 
general advertising material sent out for 
the public to read and by mailing his in- 
surance advertising second class for one 
cent the local agent can distribute more 
material than heretofore without an in- 
crease in expense. 


So far as Mr. Pulver is able to deter- 
mine from his experience with hundreds 
of agents the only instances in which the 
users of direct mail advertising have been 
unsuccessful are those in which they have 
been lax in preparing mailing lists or 
have failed to effect the proper follow- 
ups. Continuing his resume of direct 
mail advertising results, Mr. Pulver said: 


Flaws That Can Be Eliminated 


All is not a bed of roses in direct 
mail insurance advertising. There are 
some flaws that should be eliminated and 
to that end insurance advertising men 
will do well to work, for a great amount 
of good for both company and agent can 
be accomplished. First, and worst, is the 
indiscriminate use, or rather waste, of 
circulars and similar material. This is 
the result of poor planning, or more 
often, the lack of any plan of distribu- 
tion. It is one of the easiest things in 
the world to add a cipher to a requisi- 
tion for advertising supplies that may 
never travel the road to the post-office. 
Five hundred circulars are ordered too 
many times when fifty would be an am- 
ple supply. I have known, for instance, 
of an order from an agent for 100 cir- 
culars featuring druggist’s liability insur- 
ance, while twenty-five was the maxi- 
mum number of prospects for that line 
in the agent’s territory. Obviously the 
ofder was cut down. 

Another abuse in the distribution of 
literature is the wholesale mailing of cir- 
culars to large lists with no attempt, and 
in many cases, no facilities for personal 
follow up. This results largely from a 
misunderstanding of the purpose for 
which insurance circular material is de- 
signed and the absence of practical plan- 
ning by the user. We can do much to 
increase the efficient use of the adver- 
tising the companies prepare by instruct- 
ing agents more carefully and thorough- 
ly in the use of circular material. We all 
agree, I believe, that insurance mail mat- 
ter, whether it takes the form of a 
broadside, folder, magazine, postal card, 


blotter or other, has as its ultimate ob- 
ject to arouse the prospect’s interest in 
and to create a desire for some form 
of insurance protection. 

Few of us expect the printed word to 
close a sale. Under most favorable cir- 
cumstances, it may produce an inquiry, 
but seldom, if ever does advertising lit- 
erature cause the prospect to sign an 
application and remit a premium. Yet 
there is a surprisingly large number of 
agents who mail literature to an exten- 
sive list expecting to receive a large per- 
centage of replies. We can be of im- 
measurable assistance to agents and to 
our companies, if we will dispel the be- 
lief of many that there is any sales 
magic in advertising literature. We must 
define the purpose and the possibilities 
of this advertising more clearly. 


Keeping Mailing Lists Up-to-Date 


I know of no better way to use folders, 
broadsides and other mailing pieces than 
to first make sure that the mailing list is 
accurate and active. It should be care- 
fully checked at frequent intervals and 
the deadwood removed. This involves 
a considerable amount of work, but it is 
highly important and is worth the ef- 
fort. Then, satisfied that the mailing list 
is really a prospect list, the mailing 
should be made, not to the entire list, 
but only to a few at a time, say eight 
or ten, as many as can be followed up 
conveniently, depending upon the num- 
ber of solicitors in the agency. The im- 
portant point is that each and every pros- 
pect should be called upon personally 
within a few days after he has received 
the advertising. This takes the best 
possible advantage of the effect produced 
by the advertising and it gives the agent 
a definite program of solicitation. No 


agent who follows this plan religiously. 


day in and day out will ever have cause 
for regret. Advertising will have done 
its part well and both agent and com- 
pany will profit thereby. 

For a number of years my company 
has made available to its representatives 
a form of direct by mail advertising that 
has repeatedly demonstrated its value. 
After more than six years of existence 
this .advertising today performs an in- 
creasingly valuable service to our agents 
in helping them to maintain regular con- 
tact with their clients and prospects, 
holding renewals and securing new busi- 
ness. I refer to “The Safer Way,” a 
four-page monthly magazine for agents’ 
use. Agents pay a nominal subscription 
for “The Safer Way,” the company bear- 
ing the remainder of the cost. Many of 
the original subscribers to this direct by 
mail service continue to use it after more 
than six years’ trial. “The Safer Way” 
is edited at the home office: and every 
effort is made to make the magazine in- 
teresting, instructive and non-technical. 
The results which many agents have se- 
cured through this medium are most 
gratifying and I believe you will be in- 
terested in hearing some of the com- 
ments which have come to us unsolicited. 


Illinois Agent’s Experience 

An agent in Illinois wrote as follows, 
under date of August 6: “As a user of 
‘The Safer Way’ for the past five years 
I feel it my duty to write and give you 
some results of what this wonderful com- 
pany advertising assistant has done for 
me during the month of July, 1932. I 
received four direct telephone calls and 
sold a total amount of premiums of 
$151.05. I also received two telephone 
calls from two of my policyholders sug- 


gesting that I call on their friends, re- 
sulting in a total of $186.37 of new busi- 
ness. The amount of commission re- 
ceived from these sales pays for five 
months’ subscription to this magazine 
and as I use 450 copies monthly it proves 
to me that it is the best advertising me- 
dium an agent can use during this pe- 
riod of so-called hard times. Since Uncle 
Sam has raised his postage rate to 3 
cents I have changed the mailing of this 
magazine to a 1 cent basis and increased 
my order 150 more copies making a total 
of 600 per month. My expense for the 
600 copies still remains the same as when 
I was mailing 450 copies for 2 cents.” 

Another agent tells us that “The Safer 
Way” brought about the sale of a large 
non-ownership automobile policy. Here 
is what he has to say about it: “We did 
not make a survey for this client but he 
was on our ‘Safer Way’ mailing list and 
read about automobile contingent liabil- 
ity. The article so impressed him that 
we were invited to call and tell him 
about it. We actually spent fifteen 
minutes of time in getting the applica- 
tion.” 

An agent in a small New York State 
town has this to say of his experience 
with “The Safer Way”: “Holding of 
our renewals has been largely due to the 
use of ‘The Safer Way.’ Many lines have 
come in to us as the result of ‘The Safer 
Way.’ Recently, a stranger came into 
our office and inquired if this was the 
agency where he could get Aetna-ized. 
Apparently our consistent advertising has 
played its part in holding our renewal 
business.” 


Postage Rate Increases 


The recent increase in postage rates 
has discouraged many agents in the use 
of the mails for advertising, but it need 
not be an obstacle. In fact, there are 
many reasons why it is economy to ad- 
vertise by mail because of these in- 
creases. A general curtailment of the 
use of the mails by other advertisers 
means the insurance agent’s advertising 
will have less reader competition. His 
advertising will therefore give him great- 
er return on his investment. Then again, 
if an agent must pay three cents instead 
of two for every first class letter, bill 
or renewal notice mailed, it is all the 
more reason why he should make those 
three cents do double duty by enclosing 
an advertising leaflet or folder. 

We can co-operate by keeping down 
the weight of our literature so that it 
may be mailed with an ordinary letter at 
no additional cost. Another reason why 
direct mail advertising will profit the 
agent is that today, as ever, there is no 
lost circulation with well planned mail 
advertising. It reaches those and only 
those whom it is desired to reach. Fur- 
thermore it can be timed to fit in with 
the agent’s working schedule. Direct by 
mail advertising can be made to fill in 
those idle gaps in the season with profit- 
able calls. An agent in Carbondale, Pa., 
decided to put on a drive for residence 
liability insurance during January. He 
mailed a letter with a descriptive folder 
to a carefully selected list of 347 home 
owners. He followed up every prospect 
with a personal call. Did it pay? The 
answer is, he sold 122 policies in 30 days. 
That record can be duplicated by manv 
agents with careful planning and hard 
work, 





UNIQUE AUTO FIRE 


A female medium at Laramie, Wyo., 
used her crystal to foresee the future 
and impart its glad or sorrowful tidings. 
After cleaning up in Laramie the crystal 
was placed on the rear seat of her auto- 
mobile and a trip to the next town was 
begun. The sun rays striking the crystal 
caused the car to take fire. 





NORSKE LLOYD PAYMENT 


The bankrupt Norske Lloyd of Oslo, 
Norway, paid on September 15 a further 
10% to creditors. 


‘ THE FACT CON 


Agents’ Viewpoints 
Presented by Bennett 


SELL AGENT TO THE PUBLIC 





Agents’ National Ass’n Secretary Asks 
Advertising Men to Concentrate More 
On Value of Stock Insurance 





Parts local agents can play in co-op. 
erating with insurance company adyer- 
tising men for the development of the 
business were outlined by Secretary- 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
when speaking Wednesday morning be- 
fore the fire-casualty group session of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference at 
the annual meeting at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Bennett divided his talk 
into three parts, speaking on the ad- 
vertising man’s service to agents, joint 
campaigns of fire and accident preven- 
tion and how, by selling the agent to 
the public the insurance companies can 
reap a fine reward. 


On the value of trade paper and other 
forms of advertising to sell the compa- 
nies to the agency forces Mr. Bennett 
said: 


“In your trade paper advertising you 
create week by week a feeling of con- 
fidence in your companies in the mind 
of the agent. An agent is proud of his 
company’s advertising. It inspires his 
loyalty to a company which is not afraid 
of the light of pitiless publicity. The 
company which advertises its financial 
stability is the company of whose sol- 
vency the agent has little fear. The com- 
pany that broadcasts its service to 
agents is the company which is prepared 
to render that service. 

“As a creator of confidence in your 
companies through the trade press, you 
are rendering those companies the high- 
est type of usefulness. You are making 
it easier for your companies’ field men to 
plant with the better class of agents. 
Nobody realizes better than yourselves 
the cumulative advantage of the agency 
good will you are thus building. 


House Organs Valuable 


“In the quality of your house organs, 
both as to format and material, | say 
without fear of challenge that you rank 
the highest in the field of business pub- 
licity. Through this medium, you are 
carrying to the agents of the country 
on-the-spot, up-to-date information on 
the progress of their business. When 
any new form of insurance is promul- 
gated, you are furnishing the agents im- 
mediate and comprehensive information 
as to its use and value. Through your 
house organs and bulletins to agents, you 
are constantly providing the agent with 
up-to-the-minute production helps. 

“Week before last, speaking at the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, the presi- 
dent of the Insurance Executives Ass0- 
ciation made the suggestion that the offi- 
cial publication of the National Associa- 
tion would be more useful to members 
if it carried constructive articles on the 
several forms of insurance the agents are 
selling. This idea has been in the minds 
of officers of the Association for years, 
and they are sympathetic with it. 

“Neither is the idea new with the pub- 
licity men of the insurance companies, 
because you, also, have been engaged if 
the laudable enterprise of spreading such 
helpful suggestions to agents of the 
country through means of your respec 
tive house organs. In this regard ow! 
work is supplementary, each to th¢ 
other, and I respectively submit that the 
forward looking agent who scans care) 
fully his trade association publication an4 
the house organs and bulletins of his 
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Insurance Advertising Conference Meeting 





Dreher Explains Why 
Agents Lose Clients 

GIVES RESULTS OF CAMPAIGN 

Boston and Old Colony Advertising 


Manager Tells Ad Conference Old 
Policyholders Are Best Customers 





Knowing that a large and important 
part of the average local agent’s premium 
income is derived from selling additional 
insurance to old customers the Boston 
and Old Colony companies of Boston 
have made a survey of reasons why as- 
sureds transfer their connections from 
one agency to another so that the re- 
sults of this study can be used by pro- 
ducers to conserve their business. Ray 
C. Dreher, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of these companies, pre- 
sented a review of this survey before the 
fire-casualty group session of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference on Tuesday 
at the annual meeting at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York. 


Customer mortality is one of the sad 
wastes of selling Mr. Dreher said. Know- 
ing that the fewer lost policyholders 
agents have the sounder their business 
foundation the Boston’s advertising de- 
partment initiated a conservation cam- 
paign. Citing the details and the re- 
sults Mr. Dreher said: 

Our “lost customer” survey is typical 
of our indirect educational methods. This 
has taken two forms—the first was our 
consumer study on “Why people 
switched agents.” This gave us red-hot 
sales arguments. Let me sight an exam- 
ple. We suggested to one agency that 
it analyze the business on its books and 
see just where the new business that 
it had written originated—where it se- 
cured the names of prospects; if the 
business was placed without solicitation, 
how it happened to find its way to this 
agency’s office; and the reason why some 
of the sales it made were so easy. 

The head of the agency did not think 
much of the idea but eventually we con- 
vinced him it was worth trying. It was 
quite a job, but the surprising results 
were worth the effort. He discovered 
that over 70% of the new business that 
the agency had written in the last three 
years had come from old customers 
through the sale of new forms of in- 
surance and the fact that these old cus- 
tomers had recommended the agency to 
their friends. 


First Test Proved Successful 


We recommended that this agency con- 
centrate its selling and advertising ef- 
fort on the old customers—resell the 
agency and its ideal, acquaint every cus- 
tomer on the books with the various 
forms that it writes, not in an energetic 
selling manner but more in the way of 
a physician prescribing for a patient— 
write “thank you” notes or make friend- 
ly calls on old customers who have led 
prospects to its door and furnish them 
with facts about the agency which can 
be passed on to friends, and endeavor to 
sell the idea to old customers to fur- 
nish it with a list of names of friends 
as insurance prospects. 

The results of this simple little plan 
were amazing. Each month business in- 
creased and the agency representatives 
are kept busy following up the leads 
furnished by its old customers. 

To resell an agency is one of the hard- 
est jobs in selling. It can only be ac- 
complished by replacing the reasons for 
switching with reasons for boosting. 

I will not bore you with figures but I 
will point out a few typical reasons why 
customers who have cost many dollars 
to put on the books say “goodbye” with- 
out telling the agent why. 

One “lost” customer changed because 
he felt that he could not trust his old 
agent. This agent induced him to carry 





RAY C. DREHER 


collision insurance on his car by say- 


ing, “I carry it myself.” Later when the 
agent’s car was wrecked the customer 
learned through a mutual friend, who 
thought it was a great joke, that the 
agent did not carry collision insurance. 
When the customer’s policy came up for 
renewal and was not ordered, the agent 
made no attempt to find out “why.” If 
he had, he would have perhaps learned 
that it pays to “stick to facts.” 


Value of Pushing Side-Lines 


Another who placed his insurance for 
years with the largest agency in town 
switched because he did not know until 
after he had a loss that there was such 
a thing as tourist floater insurance. By 
not pushing sidelines, due, no doubt, to 
the small commissions, this agency lost 
a combined yearly income of over two 
hundred dollars. 


Another switched because a young, ag- 
gressive agent, who prepared the way 
for his sales talk with convincing direct- 
by-mail, showed him that by placing a 
few fire-extinguishers at strategic loca- 
tions and making minor changes, his in- 
surance could be written at a reduced 
rate. Very little chance for the old 
agent to win this customer back. 

One man asked his agent for facts 
about the financial condition of the com- 
pany in which his house was insured. It 
was plain from the way the agent fum- 
bled through the financial statement that 
he did not know how to read it. The 
customer reasoned that if this agent 
could not read a statement, how could he 
be sure that he represented sound com- 
panies. So as each policy expired he 
placed it in another agency—one which 
took enough interest in the business to 
find out how to read a statement. 

Another, who had his home insured 
from year to year for five consecutive 
years by one agent dropped the policy 
at expiration and placed it with a new 
agent who told him he would save money 
by having the policy written for a three 
year term instead of one. 

One agency lost a good volume of 
business to a small competing agency 
which had sold the assured parcel post 
insurance. The latter agency, while 
young, was mentally on its toes. It sold 
the assured on the idea of letting its 
staff analyze all his policies so that there 
would be no chance of a slip-up in cov- 
erage and letting the agency write all 
the business so that the responsibility 
would be centered. The agency which 
lost the business tried to get it back but 
was not successful. It could not answer 
the question, “Why didn’t you prepare 
an analysis of my insurance needs?” 

There were other reasons for changing 
agents. Many customers “lost” by im- 
prudent collection methods, smart collec- 
tion letters, lax collections, a telephone 
voice with a “rasp” instead of a “smile,” 
or a letter that should never have been 
written. The bugaboo of “I have a rela- 


’ sociation. 


The N.F. P. A. and Its Work 


By Percy Bugbee, 
Assistant Managing Director 


Percy Bugbee, assistant managing di- 
rector of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, which has its headquarters in 
Boston, addressed the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference on IVednesday at the 
annual meeting in New York on the work 
of the N.F.P.A. His interesting analysis 
of its organization, membership and oper- 
ations is given herewith: 


The N.F.P.A. is not classifiable as a 
trade association, an engineering society, 
an educational organization, a research 


body, or a publishing house. It is a com- 
bination of all of these. The Association 
is old as associations go. It was or- 


ganized in 1896 by a group of fire in- 
surance engineers who were concerned 
at that time with the need for develop- 
ing a standard for installation of auto- 
matic sprinkler equipments, then first 
coming into prominence in the protec- 
tion of textile mills throughout New 
England. 

At the first meeting the value of a 
permanent organization concerning itself 
with the various phases of fire protec- 
tion engineering was evident. At the 
outset the intelligent men responsible 
for the organization of our Association 
recognized the fact that fire protection 
and fire prevention were subjects that 
did not affect any one group, that every 
organization and individual had an inter- 
est or stake in proper control of fires, 
and that the Association should there- 
fore be open to anyone interested. This 
policy has been rigidly adhered to 
throughout the thirty-six years of life of 
the Association. There is no restriction 
whatsoever upon membership in the As- 
All that is required is an in- 
terest in fire protection or fire preven- 
tion which moves the individual or or- 
ganization to join. 


Over 4,150 Members 


Naturally with this policy the mem- 
bership of the Association is extremely 
diversified. There are two classes of 
membership—organization members of 
which there are about 150, and associate 
members of which there are about 4,000. 
Organization membership is restricted to 
national or regional organizations. Most 
of the important engineering and trade 
associations of the country are included 
in N.F.P.A. organization membership. 
Our organization membership has been 
referred to many times as one of the 
most impressive groups of organizations 
joined together for any cause that exists 
in this country or in the world. Asso- 
ciate membership, which is open to any 
firm or individual, is made up of fire in- 
surance executives, engineers, field men 
and local agents, industrial concerns, 
city officials, architects, Chambers of 
Commerce and many other interests. 
Some of those attending this meeting 
have been members of our Association 
for many years. All of the members of 
this conference are welcome to any of 
the service or information of the 
N.F.P.A. whether members or not. 

The work of the N.F.P.A. has devel- 
oped along four major lines. These may 
be roughly classified as engineering, fire 
record research, educational, and field 
service activities. 

The N.F.P.A. has developed and is de- 





tive in the insurance business” or “I can 
buy cheaper from a friend” is overcome 
by dependable insurance sold by an agent 
who is dependable, who understands his 
business and the requirements of his cus- 
tomers, and who is backed up by the 
Production Departments of the compa- 
nies he represents. 


Sa 
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veloping nearly all of the technical 
standards on fire protection and fire pre- 
vention which are the basis of insurance 
practices and city ordinances and state 
laws covering fire hazards. The techni- 
cal standards developed by the N.F.P.A. 
committees are adopted and published by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and thus made widely available to the 
insurance field. There are now some 
thirty-five technical committees active in 
developing new standards and in con- 
stantly revising existing standards to 
bring them into conformity with mod- 
ern practices. 

Probably the best known N.F.P.A. 
standard is the national electrical code, 
one of the most widely adopted and 
used standards in the world. As new 
problems arise new committees are cre- 
ated to investigate and to prepare stand- 
ards. Within the past few years new 
committees have been created on avia- 
tion, fumigation hazards, protection of 
records, spontaneous heating and igni- 
tion, and zoning. The personnel of the 
technical committees is very carefully 
chosen to represent the best engineering 
thought on the subject. To take a typi- 
cal example, the protection of records 
committee is composed of representatives 
of both the stock and mutual fire in- 
surance companies, the United States 
Bureau of Standards, National Electric 
Light Association, National Association 
of Safe Manufacturers, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, American Insti- 
tute of Architects, National Association 
of Building Owners and Managers, Rail- 
way Fire Protection Association, and 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Best Engineering Opinions Sought 

The one best engineering opinion on 
each subject is the desired goal and com- 
mercial considerations are not permitted 
to influence the findings. The reports 
of these technical committees, when com- 
pleted, are presented for adoption on the 
floor of the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation and here any interested person 
has an opportunity to criticize or en- 
dorse the proposed regulations. The 
long years of careful engineering effort 
put into the drafting of these technical 
regulations represents a vital contribu- 
tion to the whole science of fire pro- 
tection and fire prevention as it exists 
today. 

Another important phase of N.F.P.A. 
work is the maintenance of fire record 
information. The Association does not 
attempt to maintain a complete record of 
all fires but endeavors instead to. secure 
a complete and correct record of all im- 
portant fires. The fire record informa- 
tion obtained is carefully tabulated and 
cross-indexed and provides an exceed- 
ingly valuable fund of information on 
fire experience on all kinds of industries 
and on all kinds of fire hazards and fire 
protection. The fire record department 
now has information on over one hun- 
dred thousand fires. Information gained 
through the fire record is made available 
to the members of the Association and 
to the general public by reports pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Magazine of the 
Association. 

The educational work of the N.F.P.A. 
is becoming increasingly important. The 
Association has made and is making a 
serious attempt to appeal to all sorts of 
individuals through published literature 
on the various phases of fire protection 
and fire prevention. In the past few 
years the Association has issued mil- 
lions of posters, pamphlets, illustrated 
bulletins and other literature, all de- 
signed to bring a message of reduction 
of fire waste to those who will listen. 
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Rawlings Says Agents 
Are Not Overpaid 


OPPOSES LOWER COMMISSIONS 





Western Bureau President Says Un- 
sound Reductions Would Drive Many 
Agents Out of Business 





Ralph Rawlings, president of the 
Monarch Fire of Cleveland and also 
president of the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau, spoke against any hasty action 
leading to commission reductions to lo- 
cal agents when making his report to 
the semi-annual meeting of the Bureau 
at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., on Tuesday. 
Mr. Rawlings said that agents’ incomes 
had been reduced drastically by the drop 
in premium income and that while some 
agents had previously been overpaid the 
average agent was not getting more 
than his fair share and to lower his in- 
come further now would drive many of 
them into bankruptcy. 

On the question of underwriting prac- 
tices President Rawlings told the mem- 
bers of the Bureau that they should not 
be over cautious today in the midst of 
the depression, just as they should not 
have been too indiscriminate in their se- 
lection of business three years ago. As 
fire risks are written to cover a period 
in the future and as fundamental con- 
ditions in business have not really 
changed a lot the fire underwriter must 
look to the future and the return of nor- 
mal conditions in accepting business of- 
fered him. 

President Rawlings in his report said 
in part: 

In one of my previous talks, I men- 
tioned the matter of commissions to lo- 
cal agents. During the times of severe 
economic conditions, a certain propor- 
tion of fire insurance executives cannot 
help but be swayed by the drastic ac- 
tions taken in other lines of business, 
forgetting for the time being that there 
is slight parallel between the operations 
of such concerns as compared with a 
fire insurance company. 

All companies were hard hit by the 
shrinkage in security values as well as 
a loss in premium income. However, 
where the security values shrunk 80%, 
the loss in premium income I do not 
believe amounted to over 30%. To re- 
duce the fixed charges and overhead of 
the companies so as to take care of this 
reduction in premium income was a 
problem in itself, but when such jus- 
tifiable economies were exceeded by the 
desire to make up part of the heavy loss 
in securities at the same time, then the 
main factor of preserving the business 
as a fire insurance business was lost 
sight of. Naturally after all of the cuts 
which could be put into effect were made 
in the home offices of the companies, the 
next consideration was given to agency 
commissions. 


Agents Have Suffered Badly 


A moment's reflection will show us 
that the 30% loss in premium volume 
ey reduced the agent’s income 
by 30%. As I have previously pointed 
out, the reduction in rates has further 
reduced the income of the agent, so that 
he has suffered a loss of from 40% to 
60%. It may be that certain adjust- 
ments in commissions, particularly in 
some of the larger cities, will be made 
sooner or later, but to attack the entire 
commission problem without giving it 
serious consideration as to the final ef- 
fect it may have upon the production of 
business would be a serious mistake in 
my judgment. Every man is worth his 
hire, and while an agent’s compensation 
may have been entirely too high in 
former years, he should not be asked to 
accept wages which may cause him to 
go into bankruptcy. 

Agents who seek too high a level of 
commissions may temporarily profit, but 
if such commissions are ruinous to the 
company, they will eventually lose all of 
such gains, and in many cases a great 
deal more. 

We must not blame the new man in 
the insurance business who cannot un- 


derstand the above truism, for if he will 
not profit by the experience of agents 
who have employed such tactics, then he 
must learn through his own bitter ex- 
perience. If on the other hand the level 
of commissions to local agents is placed 
too low, the business will not be attrac- 
tive to high-grade men, and in the long 
run the poorly paid agent who cannot 
maintain a reasonable standard of living 
will cost the companies thousands of 
dollars in poor underwriting results. Af- 
ter all, it is the agent on the ground 
who, if he will but use his best judg- 
ment and knowledge of local conditions, 
can determine whether or not the com- 
pany is placed in a hazardous position 
on doubtful risks. 

Former Good Business Still Good 

I mentioned of dealing in futures. If 
insurance underwriters were _ inclined 
generally to change their practices with 


changing business conditions, then the 
business could justly be accused of al- 
ways being behind the procession. The 
business that was underwritten soundly 
in 1929 is just as good today as during 
that abnormal period. The business that 
is underwritten soundly in 1932, project- 
ing forward perhaps to 1935, is still the 
back-bone of the companies. The un- 
derwriter who took too many chances 
in 1929, although justified by the trend 
of the times, has had that business on 
his books to repent about in the past 
three years. The underwriter who be- 
comes too cautious during present-day 
conditions is merely stultifying the fu- 
ture operations of his company, for he 
will regret the lost business which has 
been taken by the underwriter who, with 
vision, sees the ultimate return to nor- 
malcy. 

I am not trying to discount the fact 


that the fire insurance business has suf- 
fered during the past several years, but 
it is a fine commentary on the sound- 
ness of its structure when it can ride 
through a period such as we have been 
and are now experiencing with no seri- 
ous loss ever affecting a policyholder. 
Other lines of business, particularly 
those directly ‘interested in financial mat- 
ters, may well look with envy on the 
continued good faith and ability of the 
fire insurance fraternity to fulfill its 
obligations. 





DEATH OF E. A. LALLY 
E. A. Lally, assistant general agent of 
the speciality lines of the North British 
& Mercantile companies, died at his 
home in Newark last Saturday after an 
illness of more than a year. 
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The Occidental will 
bring to your agency 
excellent facilities 


for writing all of the 
standard Fire, Auto- 
mobile, Marine, Inland 
Marine and All-Risk 
coverages. 


The Occidental offers 
a Combination Auto- 
mobile policy, written 
in conjunction with 
the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity Company 
or the Occidental In- 


demnity Company. 


Fire + Automobile » Marine + Casualty + Fidelity + Surety 


IREMAN’S FUND GROU 


Fire 


ome 


any of Character 
and Tradition 


The Occidental is more than just another 
company. As a member of the Fireman’s 
Fund Group it inherently possesses Fire- 
man’s Fund characteristics and traditions. 
Its financial structure includes ample 
reserves and surplus. Its management 
is able and progressive. It maintains 
departmental facilities throughout 
. The 


Occidental is a good company to 
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Bair Named on Agents’ 
Executive Committee 


PERSONNEL IS ANNOUNCED 


Also Members of Fire, Casualty and 
Surety Conference Committees; 
Goodwin, Carter, Moffatt 
Chairmen 








Two new members have been named 
to the 1932-33 executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. They are Kenneth H. Bair, 
Greensburg, Pa., just retired as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Association, 
and Sidney O. Smith, Gainesville, past 
president of the Georgia Association, and 
national councillor for his state. George 
W. Carter, Detroit, and G. Mabry Seay, 
Dallas, retire from the committee. 

Past President Percy H. Goodwin, 
who last year served as a member of 
the executive committee and chairman 
of the fire, casualty and surety confer- 
ence committee, remains a member of 
the executive committee and retains his 
position as chairman of the fire confer- 
ence committee. As the branch office 
question, to which he has devoted so 
much time, is intertwined closely with 
the activities of the fire companies as 
represented in the Insurance Executives 
Association, Mr. Goodwin was persuaded 
to retain leadership of the fire commit- 
tee and continue his negotiation on this 
as well as other major subjects. He con- 
tinues as a member of the casualty and 
surety conference committees. 

Executive Committee Personnel 


The personnel of the executive com- 
mittee is now as follows: Allan I. Wolff, 
chairman, Chicago; Charles L. Gandy, 
ex-officio, Birmingham, Ala.; Kenneth 
H. Bair, Greensburg, Pa.; Wm. B. Cal- 
houn, Milwaukee; Percy H. Goodwin, 
San Diego, Calif.; Frederick Hickman, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; T. S. Ridge, Jr., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Matt G. Smith, Baton 
Rouge, La., and Sidney O. Smith, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

Although the executive committee 
loses George W. Carter of Detroit, he 
will serve as chairman of the important 
casualty conference committee. He is 
particularly qualified to accept this as- 
signment on account of his personal 
knowledge of the business. Past Presi- 
dent T. C. Moffatt of Newark becomes 
chairman of the surety conference com- 
mittee, all of the members of which 
served on this same committee last year. 
Mr. Seay, the other retired member of 
the executive committee, continues as 
a member of the fire conference commit- 
tee. 
E. J. Cole, Fall River, Mass., who has 
served for the past two years as chair- 
man of the finance committee, which is 
tantamount to membership on the ex- 
ecutive committee as he attends all its 
meetings and takes part in its delibera- 
tions, will continue in that position. 

Of the remaining members of the 
executive committee, according to prece- 
dent, Mr. Calhoun, immediate past presi- 
dent, becomes a member. Mr. Ridge has 
been on the committee for the past two 
years and Colonel Hickman and Matt G. 
Smith joined last year. 

Mr. Bair has made an outstanding rec- 
ord for himself in Pennsylvania. Sev- 
eral years ago he served as president 
for two years and now has just finished 
another two year stretch. He has also 
served as chairman of the committee 
which presented the report on branch of- 
fice competition at the Philadelphia an- 
nual convention two weeks ago. On a 
number of occasions Mr. Bair has been 
a member of important committees to 
confer with the Eastern Underwriters 
Association on matters affecting the 
Pennsylvania territory. He will make 
a strong addition to the national ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Conference Committee Members 

The members of the fire, casualty and 
surety conference committees follow: 
Fire committee—Percy H. Goodwin, San 
Diego, Calif., chairman; William B. Cal- 
houn, Milwaukee; George F. Kern, New 


OU wouldn't stop 
breathing just be- 
cause the air isn't as 
pure as it might be, 


would you? 


/ HY stop advertising in these close, cloudy days? 





ce E& VERY agent who 
intends to be in 
business next winter or 
three years from now, 
should be advertising 
now. For advertising, 
like insurance, is a long- 
term, not a short-term, 
investment.” 


(Roy Dickinson) 
UR Advertising Department 


will help you. Business has 
never been easy. Competition has 
always been keen. Precede your 
competitor. Advertise and mobilize 
your resources for the upturn. Our 
custom-tailored advertising plans 
and experienced counsel, as well as 


seasonable “agency helps,” are yours 





for the asking. 
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The Commonwealth Insurance 
Company of New York 


The Homeland Insurance Company 
of America 


The Mercantile Insurance Company 
of America 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
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Magill Home Manager 
For San Francisco 


NORMAND ASSOCIATE MANAGER 


Magill Succeeds Decker, Now with 
Royal Group; Three Generations of 
Magill Family Have Served Home 








Charles I. Magill is now manager of 
the San Francisco office of the Home 
fleet succeeding Ray Decker who has 
resigned to become Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the Royal group. Paul A. Nor- 
mand has been named associate man- 
ager. 

Mr. Magill was born at Alameda 
Calif., on October 15, 1889, and entered 
the employ of the Home on April 24 
1906, as clerk in the Oakland office 
where he served under his father, R. H. 
Magi!l, who was the Home’s district 
manager for Alameda and Contra Casta 
counties. In 1910 Mr. Magill was made 
a special agent in northern California 
and Nevada which position he held un- 
til 1913 when he returned to the Oak- 
land office. In 1916 he became asso- 
ciated with the San Francisco metro- 
politan department and after two years 
there returned to field work. In Jan- 
uary, 1920, he was made assistant general 
agent. The Magill family has played an 
important part in the San Francisco his- 
tory of the Home. Charles I. Magill is 
the third generation of his family to 
serve the company and was awarded the 
company’s silver medal in April last year 
in recognition of his twenty-five years 
of service. 

Mr. Normand, formerly assistant gen- 
eral agent, is a native of San Francisco, 
having been born and brought up there. 
He entered the company’s employ July 
1, 1903, as clerk and in 1907 after the 
San Francisco conflagration was put in 
charge of all city business. He was 
made assistant general agent at the same 
time as was Mr. Magill. Mr. Normand 
is also a holder of the company’s twenty- 
five year silver service medal. 

Mr. Decker has been granted a leave 
of absence to enjoy a vacation before 
assuming his new duties so that these 
changes are effective as of October 1. 


A. G. TYROL SUCCEEDS GROVER 

Arthur G. Tyrol has been appointed 
special agent of the New York Under- 
writers Insurance Co. for western Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut with head- 
quarters at Springfield. He succeeds the 
late James Grover. Mr. Tyrol has been 
special agent of the Travelers Fire in 
Connecticut. 


York City; C. F. Liscomb, Duluth, 
Minn.; H. E. McKelvey, Pittsburgh; C. 
C. Mitchener, Marianna, Ark.; Harvey 
B. Nelson, Jersey City; Wade K. Pat- 
ton, Hutchinson, Kans.; G. Mabry Seay, 
Dallas, and Joseph W. Stickney, Indi- 
anapolis. 

Casualty committee—George W. Car- 
ter, Detroit, chairman; Eugene Battles, 
Los Angeles; Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, 
Mass.; Albert Dodge, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Percy H. Goodwin, San Diego, Calif.; 
Walter C. North, Bridgeport. Conn., and 
Carl B. White, Seattle, Wash. 

Surety committee—T. C. Moffatt, New- 
ark, N. J., chairman; Percy H. Goodwin, 
San Diego; James E. Hassinger, New 
Orleans; Archibald J. Smith, New York 
City, and R. W. Troxell, Springfield, Il. 

New members of the fire conference 
committee are Mr. Liscomb, past presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Association 
and Pennsylvania’s national councillor; 
Mr. Mitchener, for many years secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Arkansas Associa- 
tion and also its national councillor; Mr. 
Nelson who has just retired as presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Association; Mr. 
Patton, secretary-treasurer of the Kan- 
sas Association; Mr. Seay, and Mr. 
Stickney, past president of the Indiana 
Association. 

New members of the Casualty Con- 
ference Committee are Mr. Cole, Mr. 
North, president of the Connecticut As- 
sociation and Mr. White, president of the 
Washington Association. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERB 


w.eE. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, barry E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W.W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. E TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


CAPITAL 


$ 9,397,690 00 








Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
JOHN R. ag Vice-Pres. Ance® KEMP, Vice Pres. 
w. 


- WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. 
SWALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 

















$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. at R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, bgp te E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
| WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V. ~Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V. ‘-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
—— x COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, big sy Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
‘WALTER 3. SCHMIDT, 2dV.-Pres, EE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN F IRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, a — heey 
W. E. wo LLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS,Vice-Pres. E.G.POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. Ww. wip TTER, 2d V. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V. tye 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. aati Aseee. President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, ag A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, _ Pres. 
W. E..WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pr 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 








NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN Pre , Vice-Pres., ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. 
Ww 


. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
OLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. 


T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. 8. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres, F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 








$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board ali 
HEYER, Vice Presid JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
7 E G- POTTER, 2d Vics Pree. A SMITH, Toca oe tee RANK J. "ROAN, 3rd Vics Pres. E.R. HUNT, Srd VicePres. S.K. McCLURE,3rdVice Pres. 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY ; 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT | eee 3 Fn ine yall 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois s Seasuinde. Califarnia 
we ow See a hie -onge f EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
> x » Vice Presiden’ 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
= ae Y SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT a, Sa Se 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada —_—_—_—- BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 
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Speedy Fire Fighting Demands 
High Speed Alarms to Stations 


Automatic Fire Alarm Systems and Sprinkler Systems Super- 
vised by Central Station Are Instrumental in 


Preventing Many Bad Losses 


When the fire apparatus tears through 
the streets in answer to an alarm it is, 
figuratively speaking, racing against a 
split second stop watch held by Old 
Father Time. One knows that the job 
of fire fighting becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult in direct ratio to the number of 
movements of the second hand before 
they arrive at the blaze. 

Fire progresses rapidly. A minute’s 
delay may mean the difference between 
a few dollars and thousands, even hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
destruction and damage. It is easy to 
understand then why a large city, with 
billions invested in building property, is 
so concerned with effective signaling and 
alarm systems. Such systems are of ut- 
most importance in fire prevention. 

There are several methods of trans- 
mitting a fire alarm. Some are faster 
than others. Some are automatic; others 
require manual operation. For instance: 
1. The telephone. 2. The fire alarm box 
on the street corner or on the premises. 
3. The automatic fire alarm (connected 
with a central station). 4. The sprinkler 
system that is supervised by a central 
station. 

Telephone Slowest Method 

Strange as it may seem, the telephone 
is probably the slowest method of get- 
ting the fire department on the way. It 
is confusing. A few seconds delay by 
the telephone operator seems like so 
many minutes. Then there is the ques- 
tion of what to say in order to get ac- 
tion. There is also the desire to leave 
the telephone before complete informa- 
tion has been given—and finally, the 
tendency to forget locations under the 
exciting conditions. 

The manual fire alarm box on the cor- 
ner of the street is faster and more di- 
rect—but someone has to run to it, read 
the directions, pull down a lever and then 
remain on the spot until the apparatus 
rolls up in order to be able to point the 
way. The box on the premises is the 
quickest method of turning in a fire 
alarm manually, if there is someone pres- 
ent to pull the box and if it is in working 
order. The automatic fire alarm is the 
surest and quickest of them all. 

What is an automatic fire alarm? One 
system that has done much to cut down 
fire waste is known as the Aero System. 
It consists of a small copper tubing, 


about 1/12 of an inch in’ diameter. Be- 
cause of its size, it is inconspicuous and 
does not interfere with decorative 
schemes. The tubing is affixed to the 
ceiling or rafters and spaced about as 
far apart as the pipes of a sprinkler sys- 
tem. The system operates on the prin- 
ciple of the rate of temperature rise. A 
normal rise, such as would be caused by 
a heating system, could not affect it. A 
compensating unit takes care of every 
day fluctuations of temperature. Neither 
does the system depend on a predeter- 
mined temperature being reached. An 
alarm is given immediately there is a 
sudden temperature rise—one that could 
be caused only by a dangerous and un- 
usual condition significant of fire. The 
system is connected by direct wire to 
the central station of a protection com- 
pany. 
Automatic Demonstration Given 

A new armory in Albany, N. Y., was 
the scene of a recent dramatic demon- 
stration of this automatic alarm system. 
It required only forty-eight seconds to 
detect the fire, send in the alarm to the 
fire headquarters through an A. D. T. 
Central Station, start an alarm bell ring- 
ing on the premises and operate an an- 
nunciator showing the exact location of 
the fire. 

The fire was started and in twenty sec- 
onds the detector contact closed, the 
alarm was flashed and the local gong 
sounded. Exactly forty-eight seconds 
after the match was applied, the A. D. T. 
Central Station telephoned that the alarm 
had been received. Everything was au- 
tomatic. The test was for the purpose 
of determining the general efficiency of 
the automatic system. It was conducted 
in the presence of many prominent state 
officials, who were interested in speedy 
fire detection devices. General Ward, 
who was present, remarked that had the 
system been in use in a recent Buffalo 
fire, the state would have saved a million 
dollars because it took the firemen an 
hour and a half to locate the blaze. 

Another type of automatic fire alarm 
is the automatic sprinkler system that is 
supervised by a central station protec- 
tion company. With central station su- 
pervision a sprinkler system is not only 
assured a constant proper functioning 
condition, but it becomes a most efficient 
automatic fire alarm system—because 


immediately a sprinkler head operates, 
an alarm of fire is transmitted automati- 
cally and the needed assistance is on 
the way. 

Recent arson attempts in the Middle 
West prove definitely the economic value 
of sprinkler supervisory service. In each 
of these cases the sprinkler system was 
more or less completely crippled, and 
because of the lack of adequate and im- 
partial supervision, tragedy and near- 
tragedy developed. 

Thwarting Arson Plot 

On the morning of last November 30 a 
man who usually passed a certain group 
of tenanted buildings in Cleveland, Ohio, 
at five-thirty was half an hour earlier 
than usual and saw smoke coming from 
the basement windows. He turned in an 
alarm and when firemen arrived, they 
found a smouldering blaze within a few 
inches of twelve drums of gasoline. The 
sprinkler system had been put out of or- 
der by shutting off all the gate valves 
but failure to drain the system retarded 
the fire until discovered by the passerby. 
If this man had been passing at his ac- 
customed time, five-thirty instead of five 
o'clock, it is probable that Cleveland 
would have had a bad fire, as the supply 
of water in the sprinkler system had been 
shut off. 

Investigation disclosed a_ carefully 
planned attempt at arson. The twelve 
50-gallon drums of gasoline, ends open 
and tilted on wooden chairs, had been 
carefully distributed throughout the 
basements of the group of four and five 
story buildings. Trails of excelsior led 
from one drum to the next. An electric 
flat iron with current on had been plant- 
ed near a drum of gasoline, wrapped in 
excelsior soaked with gasoline, and an- 
other was placed nearby on the seat of 
an upholstered chair. All fire doors, in- 
cluding elevator shafts, were blocked 
open. 

Complete A. D. T. sprinkler and valve 
alarm supervisory services have been 
contracted for, to prevent any future at- 
tempts at arson by making the sprinkler 
system inoperative. 

Quick Sprinkler Alarm 

Another case, illustrating the value of 
sprinkler supervisory service, occurred 
in a large city about three years ago 
when an arson gang was active. In this 
case the men hired to burn the premises 
used sheets of celluloid about 24 inches 
square made up in cones, The small end 
was set on the floor with a small piece 
of candle on the inside. Surrounding the 
cone on the outside they distributed ex- 
celsior, paper and other inflammable ma- 
terials, the idea being that when the 
candle burned down it would ignite the 
celluloid and, in turn, the flames would 
get to the other inflammable materials. 
They had set four such plants in the 
premises but evidently in lighting the 
last one they tipped the candle or the 


cone over, which, of course, resulted in 
an immediate burst of flame. This caused 
a sprinkler head almost directly over- 
head to open, thus giving the waterflow 
alarm. 

The alarm was transmitted so rapidly 
and the fire department responded so 
promptly that one of the firebugs found 
himself trapped within the building. He 
hid under a stairway hoping to escape 
after the excitement died down. When 
the fire department saw the layout they 
immediately surrounded the building, 
searched it thoroughly and found “Mr, 
Firebug.” He was arrested, convicted 
and sent to prison together with several 
others involved in the plot. There was 
no loss, and it was evident that the fire- 
bugs had overlooked the sprinkler and 
the sprinkler alarm system. And had 
they attempted to turn off the water 
prior to setting their plant, the super- 
visory service would have tripped them 
up, too. 

Suspicious circumstances also were ap- 
parent at a fire in Chicago on February 
7 when a loss of $175,000 was registered. 
This building was sprinklered but the 
main gate valve was shut off. Investi- 
gation showed that the watchman had 
been overpowered, the sprinkler system 
tampered with and then the floors were 
saturated with gasoline. The “touch off” 
followed. 

A similar case happened in Chicago on 
January 10 when the automobile storage 
and salesroom at 2241 Wabash Avenue 
was set on fire. The watchman was at- 
tacked, the gate valve of the sprinkler 
system closed and gasoline spilled about. 
Luckily, a watchman employed next door 
became suspicious, discovered the flames 
and called the fire department before a 
great deal of damage had been done. 

The Empire State Building in New 
York is a fine example of both modern 
architecture and modern protection sig- 
naling systems. The equipment consists 
of a complete central station watchman’s 
compulsory tour system, with A. D. T. 
manual fire alarm boxes which signal the 
central station and at the same time 
sound the alarm on a system of gongs 
within the building. A punching register 
records all alarms as they are trans- 
mitted. There is also a fire line signal 
system, which includes telephones on 
each floor to communicate with the vari- 
ous pump rooms throughout the building. 
The automatic sprinkler system installed 
in the basement is supervised through 
the central station. On the 102nd floor 
of the building is an A. D. T. fire alarm 
box—the highest in the world—1,250 feet 
above Fifth Avenue. 





BROOKLYN AGENT OF PEARL 


John F. Short of 166 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, has been appointed Brooklyn 
agent of the Pearl Assurance. 





LINCOLN 


Fire INsuRANCE Co. or New York 




















Western Department 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
Pacific Coast Dept. 


114 Sansome St. 
San Francisco 





By living up to 


the traditions of its name and by its 
affiliations with an old and well established organization 
The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset to the Local Agent. 




















MANAGERS 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM W.A.BLODGETT O.F. WALLIN 


90 John Street, New York 
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Fireproof Safes A 
Business Necessity 


BURNED RECORDS A BIG LOSS 





Even With Adequate Fire Insurance 
Loss of Records Causes Long De- 
lay in Resumption of Activity 





The average fire insurance policy spe- 
cifically says that the company shall not 
be liable for bills, securities, notes, evi- 
dence of debt, accounts etc. Few insur- 
ance companies are willing to accept the 
risk of insuring records. This in itself 
indicates the tremendous importance of 
business records. 

Many business executives do not, ap- 
parently, realize the importance of their 
records. In many instances valuable and 
important records are exposed to that 
great danger American business has to 
face, namely that of fire. 

A conservative figure places the yearly 
fire bill paid by business at approximate- 
ly $332,000,000. This represents the di- 
rect fire loss that is occasioned by dam- 
age to property. It does not represent 
the inestimable loss caused by the many 
indirect results of fire. This enormous 
loss is conclusive evidence that fireproof 
buildings and sprinkler systems, while 
excellent precautionary measures, have 
not wiped out all costly fires. 

Even though one’s business is reason- 
ably safe from fire, surrounding build- 
ings may present a serious fire hazard. 
Statistics show that over $11,000,000 
worth of property is the annual loss oc- 
casioned by “next door” fires, or fires 
that start in one building and spread to 
adjacent property. 

Surprising as the $332,000,000 fire loss 
may seem, that loss is small when com- 
pared with the losses indirectly brought 
about by fire. Suppose, for instance, that 
one’s accounts receivable aggregate 
$100,000. Fire sweeps through the offices. 
The accounts receivable records are de- 
stroyed along with other valuable files 
such as inventory records and bond re- 
cords. What would be the state of the 
business ? 


Results of Loss of Records 


To begin with, collections would fall 
off. At least it would be a slow and dif- 
ficult task. In a comprehensive survey of 
a cross section of American business 
which included the million dollar man- 
ufacturer as well as the country store 
owner, R. G. Dun & Co. showed that 
43% of those who had lost their records 
in fire did not resume business. Record 
loss is greater than failure loss. It re- 
presents a great factor which perils 
American business today. 

Previous to installing record protec- 
tion receptacles it is customary to make 
a thorough survey of all records and di- 
vide them in the order of their import- 
ance. This survey determines the type 
and extent of record protection equip- 
ment. The essential records, such as ac- 
counts receivable, bond records, stock 
records, deeds, major contracts, options, 
and charters, should be given the best 
type of protection, preferably in an in- 
sulated safe or vault. The degree of pro- 
tection should increase in direct ratio 
with the value of the record. 

Next comes the problem of deciding 
what should be done with the mass of 
records which do not fall into the essen- 
tial class. These records consist of legal 
documents, minor contracts, various sorts 
of useful papers and operating records. 
t is not necessary that these records 
enjoy protection in a vault or severe ex- 
posure safe, but nevertheless they should 
be protected. Insulated cabinets have 
been developed which offer the maxi- 
mum in efficiency while capable of giv- 
ing a high degree of protection in case 
of fire. Such cabinets are inexpensive 
means of securing protection for records 
of lesser import. 


Construction of Vaults 


At this point it is well to consider the 
advantages’ and the construction of 
vaults. No record receptable can be made 
more fireproof than the vault. Yet no 
tecord receptable is more subject to mis- 


conceptions that “the vault”. Construc- 
tion details are often overlooked and 
many of good wall construction have 
this nullified by inadequate doors. It is 
likely that a fire occuring during busi- 
ness hours would cause so much confu- 
sion that valuable records and papers 
would be left exposed to the flames if 
their only protection was in a distant 
and inaccessible vault. 

Safes located at convenient points 
would give mazimum protection at all 
times and speed up office work. When 
putting up a new building it is a com- 
paratively easy matter to build a fire- 
proof vault, taking into consideration 
certain standards and fundamental prin- 
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ciples of vault construction. But a vault 
placed in an old building offers a vastly 
different problem. It is likely that the 
foundation and supporting members of 
the average building were never meant 
to support the tremendous weight of a 
steel and concrete vault. It is obvious 
that a vault must be independent of 
building supports to such an extent that 
failure of the building will not cause fail- 
ure of the vault. 

In purchasing this equipment it is well 
to follow the specifications of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories or some other 
recognized testing agency. There is a 
contractor who entrusted his valuable 
bond record, some valuable drawings and 
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Getting back to the A.B.C.’s always means a fresh start 
on firm ground. The A.B.C.’s of the Hartford Agent's 
spelling book mean just this— 


A. Adequate Ability to meet every obligation fairly and 
on time—the Hartford has never assumed an obligation 
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important contracts to a safe that was 
not certified by a reliable laboratory. 
The so-called safe was nothing more than 
a tin box and about as fireproof. His 
building burned and the ‘safe’ split wide 
open, causing irreparable loss. It has 
been necessary for that contractor to 
advertise in the newspaper in order to 
make a new bond record. 

Exhaustive research, coupled with sci- 
entific tests are necessary to develop a 
superior product. Some safes have a 
large factor of safely above standard 
Laboratory requirements. Other safes 
fail by many minutes, sometimes hours, 
to meet standard Laboratory require- 
ments. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








A party of fieldmen visiting Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., decided to refresh them- 
selves and went to a safe “speak-easy,” 
but unfortunately, the place was raided 
and they had to spend the night in jail, 
much to their chagrin and much to the 
amusement (not to say satisfaction) of 
the local agents who represented their 
companies, Of course, it was decided to 
keep the thing dark, but someone will 
always “leak” and I heard about it from 
a local agent who volunteered to tell me 
the names, but I told him I did not want 
to know who they were, as it might 
have happened to anyone. Anyway, 
safe speakeasies are not as popular as 
they used to be with some before this 
episode, as a night in jail in a strange 
town is not as comfortable as a hotel 
room with bath. 

* * * 


Coupons and Capons 
Bill Hecox, of Binghamton, told us 


that this was a new joke he heard at 


the recent convention of the local agents’, 


association at Philadelphia. “What’s the 
difference between capons and coupons? 
The answer is that we are cutting capons 
only nowadays, pot coupons,” 

* * 


Fresh Water in Huge Quantities 
A knowledge of geography comes in 
handy once in a while. A mid-western 
field man told me recently about a salt 
sea sailor, who was wrecked in one of 
our fresh water seas, Lake Superior, and 
that when rescued he said he had nearly 
died of thirst, never having been told 
that the Great Lakes were fresh water. 
Which may sound untrue, but I per- 
sonally have met Europeans at Canadian 
lake shore resorts who disbelieved me 
when I told them that our great lakes 
were fresh water, and as an interesting 
fact I might mention that one-tenth of 
all the fresh water in the world is said 

to be contained in our Great Lakes. 





RICHARDSON HEADS POTOMAC 





U. S. Manager of General Accident Suc- 
ceeds George W. White, Banker, as 
Fire Company President 


Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, was 
last week elected president of the Po- 
tomac Insurance Co, at a meeting of the 
directors at Washington, D. C. George 
W. White, president of the National 
Metropolitan Bank of Washington, who 
has been president of the Potomac for 
many years, was elected chairman of the 
board. Thomas C. Moore of Philadel- 
phia was re-elected vice-president and 
Alexander K. Phillips of Washington 
was re-elected secretary. The Potomac 
has been owned by the General Accident 
as a fire running-mate since 1911 and 
operated in connection with it since 
1925. Mr. Richardson had previously 
been a director but not an officer of the 
company. 





Haid, Van Schaick and 


Conway on Brokers Program 

Insurance Superintendent George 
S. Van Schaick of New York and 
President Paul L. Haid of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association will be 
the feature speakers at the seventh 
annual dinner of the General Brok- 
ers Association of the Metropolitan 
District at the Hotel Astor on Tues- 
day, October 25. Judge Albert Con- 
way, former Insurance Superintend- 
ent, will act as toastmaster. The ad- 





dresses will be broadcast over Sta- 
tion WNYC. 








C. F. RUPPRECHT ADVANCED 





Made an Assistant U. S. Manager of the 
Commercial Union Fleet; with 
Company Since 1920 

C. F. Rupprecht has been advanced 
from secretary to assistant United States 
manager of the Commercial Union 
group. U. S. Manager F. W. Koeckert 
will divert part of his duties to Assistant 
Manager D. E. Monroe who will in turn 
surrender some of his work to Mr. Rup- 
precht. The last named joined the Com- 
mercial Union in 1920 as state agent for 
Illinois and in 1923 became state agent 
for Wisconsin. In 1928 he was trans- 
ferred to the Pacific Coast, remaining 
there as assistant manager until last 
year when he was called to the home 
office in New York to become secretary. 


ELLIS WITH BROKERS ASSN. 





Will Act as Assistant to President in 
Contact Work; Formerly With Na- 
tional Board for Five Years 


W. Warren Ellis, well known in fire 
insurance circles as a public relations 
authority, has been appointed as assist- 
ant to the president of the Insurance 
Brokers Association of New York, Inc. 
William Schiff is now president of that 
organization. Mr. Ellis will make con- 
tacts, prepare publicity, organize gen- 
eral public relations activity and act as 
a liason between companies and broker 
members. 

In connection with this appointment 
Mr. Schiff states that there is need for 
some effort that will mark the differ- 
ence between qualified brokers maintain- 
ing a complete service for the assured 
and merely licensed solicitors or office 
agents. Close co-operation will be main- 
tained with the various insurance or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Ellis started his insurance career 
with The Eastern Underwriter about 
fourteen years ago. For over six years 
he was sales promotion manager of the 
Commercial Union group and for five 
years assistant to General Manager W. 
E. Mallalieu of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. With the National 
Board Mr. Ellis had charge of the na- 
tionwide advertising campaign in all the 
daily and weekly newspapers of the 
country. He traveled all over the 
country making contacts with company 
men, agents and brokers and has a fine 
background for the new work which he 
will undertake. 
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IMPORTANT MORTGAGEE CASE 


N. Y. Court of Appeals Holds Mortgagee 
Must Be Paid Despite Repairs; Co- 
Insurance Clause Upheld 
The New York State Court of Appeals 
this week handed down a fire insurance 
decision involving two important points 
with regard to a mortgagee’s interest. 
In the case of Savarese against the Ohio 
Farmers and the assured the state’s high- 
est court held, in reversing judgment in 
the lower court for the defendants, that a 
mortgagee does not have to surrender his 
payment to the assured even if the dam- 
aged property is repaired and also that 
the mortgagee cannot, by virtue of the 
80% coinsurance clause, collect more 
than the assured would be entitled to if 
there had been no mortgage interest. 

On the first question the court said: 
“We must conclude that whether the 
mortgagee takes out his own insurance, 
or whether he is insured by the mort- 
gagor, under the usual mortgagee clause 
in the insurance policy, the right to re- 
cover in case of fire is not dependent 
upon the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
the mortgage security after the fire.” 
On the co-insurance question the court 
held that the mortgagee plaintiffs were 
not entitled to the full fire loss of $4,230 
but to $1,762 because the assured had 
taken out insurance for less than half 
the value of the property. The court 
said: “Had the building been free and 
clear the owner could recover no larger 
amount and the terms are not changed 
because the loss is made first payable to 
a mortgagee. The co-insurance clause is 
not a warranty or condition, but a state- 
ment of the amount to be paid in case 
of fire either to the owner or to the 
morgagee. The existence of the mort- 
gage does not extend the liability.” 





Demolition Case 
(Continued from Page 34) 


the value of the entire building. On 
appeal, however, the Appellate Division 
unanimously reversed the judgment and 
dismissed the complaint with costs. 

The Appellate Division held that in no 
event could the plaintiff recover on the 
theory of a total loss since the order of 
the building department could not, in 
any true sense, be deemed to be a result 
of the fire but, on the contrary, was 
based on the insufficiency of the exits, 
which was a condition that had existed 
before the fire, and that the only rela- 
tion between the fire and the order was 
that the fire had called the building de- 
partment’s attention to this previously 
existing condition. 

The Court’s dictum that under a New 
York standard fire policy an insurer “is 
liable for a total loss where. due to a 
partial loss, a rebuilding is not nermit- 
ted under the building code,” is in con- 
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flict with the square decision of the Ap- 
pellate Division, First Department, in 
McCready v. Hartford Fire Insurance 
Co., 61 App. Div. 583. The McCready 
decision was in 1901 before the adoption 
of the present standard fire policy, but 
the clauses there involved were substan- 
tially the same as the clauses in the 
present policy limiting the company’s 
liability to the cost of repairing the dam- 
age “with material of like kind and 
quality” “without allowance for any in- 
creased cost of repair or reconstruction 
by reason of any ordinance or law regu- 
lating construction or repair,” and pro- 
viding that the company shall not be 
liable “for loss or damage caused directly 
or indirectly by order of any civil au- 
thority.” 
Demolition Waives All Rights to 
Recovery 

The Court further held that because 
of the demolition of the building the in- 
sured could not recover even the amount 
of its partial loss. This holding was 
based on the ground that since the policy 
gave the company thirty days after the 
filing of proofs of loss to decide whether 
or not to exercise its option to repair 
the insured, by demolishing the build- 
ing before the expiration of that time, 
had forfeited its right to recover upon 
the policy. 

The plaintiff was represented by Her- 
man Mendes, and the insurance compa- 
nies by Frederic C. Pitcher of Engel- 
hard, Pollak, Pitcher & Stern. 

On the question of the right of the 
assured to proceed with demolition with- 
in less than thirty days the court’s opin- 
ion stated: 

“The policy provided that defendant 
had the option to repair or replace 
within thirty days on the filing with it 
of proof of loss. There is nothing to in- 
dicate that defendant was the cause of 
plaintiff’s not filing its proof of loss be- 
fore August 2, 1928. Plaintiff knew, on 
or about June 18, 1928, that negotiations 
for adjustment had broken off, and yet 
it did not file its proof of loss until 
August 2. In the meantime, on July 25, 
1928. it had made a contract for the 
demolishment of the building and, on or 
about July 27, it commenced to demolish 
the building although by letter dated 
Tuly 20, 1928, defendant had requested 
it not to do so. 

“On August 2, 1928, when vlaintiff 
filed its proof of loss, the demolishment 
of the building was considerably under 
wav, and by August 6, 1928, it was use- 
less for defendant to assert its right to 
renair. But four of the allowed thirty 
davs had gone bv. Under these circum- 
stances it must be held as a matter of 
law that defendant had not waived the 
nrovision giving it the right to repair. 
The negotiations for settlement mav not 
he deemed to create such waiver. Plain- 
tiff having failed to honor this right of 
defendant, it may not recover for a par- 
tial loss.” 
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— and nothing up our sleeve! 


Inspection reporting requires no legerdemain, occult 
power or psychic ability. It is simply a service rend- 
ered by an organization equipped to provide depend- 
able information on character, hazards and credit. 
Hooper-Holmes inspectors are human. They are able 
to provide the information you need because they 
have been trained to the work and have available the 
co-ordinated operations of a nation-wide network of 
branch offices. 

The extensive clientele of insurance companies, credit 
departments and commercial accounts served by the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau is interested in results. Time- 
ly information built upon an inspection made after 
the receipt of the order brings last minute advices 
of the character and credibility of the subject. Speed 
in gathering and transmitting the information along 
with its uniform dependability contributes in provid- 
ing satisfactory results. A wide range of reporting 
forms individualizes each report and bear the 
particular information required. 

These are the chief factors in producing inspection 
reports. We want you to know our business so that 
we may aid your business in avoiding unnecessary 
items of loss. 

The nation-wide facilities of The Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau are devoted to the compiling of Moral Hazard 
Inspection Reports for insurance underwriting, credit, 
commercial and employment purposes and Claim Re- 
ports. Address inquiries to 102 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, Inc. ¥* 
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How Alabama Regards C. L. Gandy 


By Frank N. Julian, 


President, Bankers Fire & Marine, Birmingham 


Back in 1924 that lovable executive, 
“Uncle Edson” S. Lott, of the United 
States Casualty, came down to Alabama 
to attend a meeting of the Alabama As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. Evident- 
ly he was impressed as upon his return 
to New York he paid out good money 
for a solid page to advertise his visit, 
the headline of that advertisement read- 
ing, “Down in Charlie Gandy’s Coun- 
try.” So, when the news was flashed 
from Philadelphia recently that the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
had elected Mr. Gandy its president the 
people “Down in Charlie Gandy’s Coun- 
try” rejoiced. 

The agency system in Alabama, and, 
in fact, throughout Southeastern terri- 
tory, owes much of its success and vir- 
ility to his untiring work. But, to re- 
vert to the 1924 meeting of the Alabama 
association, it was on that occasion that 
he was given the timepiece that the 
agents hung on him, and I dare say that 
he considers it his most cherished pos- 
session. 

You can understand a man better if 
you know his background. Charlie 
Gandy comes of stock which considers 


honor above riches. He first saw the 
light of this old world as the sun glinted 
through pine trees; heard the sound of 
the axe and the buzz of the saw mill; 
rode a hand car some sixteen miles daily 
to the “little red schoblhouse”—though, 
as a matter of fact it wasn’t a red school- 
house at all but a “Shanghai” two room, 
one teacher institution. The three R’s 
were taught. 

Attended County School, Became 

Stenographer 

At about age 14 he moved to town, 
took up stenography, and was soon the 
secretary of a life insurance company’s 
president. In this position he had an 
opportunity to get a broader vision of 
business and to brush up against human 
nature. In due course Charlie Gandy 
found it necessary to seek a new job; 
still in short breeches. He found a place 
with Ed. S. Moore, whose slogan, “Noth- 
ing But Insurance,” attracted him. 

From that day a number of years ago 
he has given his time and thought en- 
tirely to the local agency business. His 
work has been unselfish, ethical, public- 
spirited; and in a few short years he 
has done much for the American Agency 
System. 





FIRE PREVENTION LETTER 





U. S. Manager Nourse of London As- 
surance Offers Agents’ Help to Civic 
Bodies’ Chairmen 
To all localities east of the Rocky 
Mountains where there are fire preven- 
tion committees of local chambers of 
commerce, letters went out last week 
from Everett W. Nourse, United States 
manager, the London Assurance, to both 
the chairman of the committee and the 
London Assurance agent in each city or 
town. Enclosed with the letter was a 
copy of the booklet, “Fire Prevention 
and the Insurance Agent,” recently pub- 
lished by the London Assurance and the 

Manhattan Fire & Marine. 
The letter to the fire prevention chair- 


men follows: 

“It is my conviction that, of all busi- 
ness men in each community, the fire 
insurance agent is the most logical man 
to look to for assistance in your pro- 
gram of fire prevention. Not only does 
he have some technical knowledge and 
experience which no other local man is 
likely to have but he is generally in touch 
with one or more of the national and 
state organizations which sponsor and 
direct fire prevention. 

“So, in addition to publishing the en- 
closed booklet—the first, so far as we 
know, dedicated solely to the proposi- 
tion of telling agents how they may as- 
sist in this great program—we are offer- 
ing the services of our agency force to 
chairmen of chambers of commerce fire 
prevention committees everywhere. 

“The London Assurance agent in 
(name of town) is (name of agent). I 
am sending him a copy of this booklet, 
giving him your name and urging him 
to assist you in any way you desire. 
Won’t you also look him up and shake 
hands upon an association that may help, 
even ever so little, to make yours a 
more economical, safer and more attrac- 
tive community in which to live and 
work ?” 

(Signed) E. W. Nourse, 
United States Manager. 


This work was made possible through 
the co-operation of Terence F. Cunneen, 
manager of the insurance department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and of the Fire Waste Connecil 
The booklet, “Fire Prevention and the 
Tnsurence Agent,” is available. also, for 
free distribution to anyone interested. 


Bennett Talk 


(Continued from Page 37) 


A large amount of literature has been 
issued for the purpose of educating chil- 
dren. There is no lack of printed lit- 
erature; our difficulty still lies in getting 
people sufficiently interested to read it. 

Probably all of you know that next 
week is Fire Prevention Week. This 
annual fire prevention appeal has become 
a national institution. The very wide- 
spread public educational campaign car- 
ried on during the week throughout the 
entire country is sponsored by our com- 
mittee on fire prevention and clean-up 
campaigns under the able chairmanship 
of T. Alfred Fleming of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The fourth division of our activities 
is our field service, organized eight years 
ago, to bring to the various municipali- 
ties throughout the country the engi- 
neering experience developed by the As- 
sociation during its lifetime. The Asso- 
ciation maintains a staff of field engi- 
neers who are regularly visiting cities all 
over the country, organizing local fire 
prevention committees, urging the adop- 
tion of measures for improving local fire 
fighting and fire prevention methods and 
local laws and ordinances, and focusing 
attention on local fire problems. This 
work has been extremely effective in 
creating new interest in practical fire 
prevention work all over the country. 
It has become a vital part of the Asso- 
ciation’s program for reducing fire 
waste. It provides the missing link be- 
tween the best engineering and educa- 
tional information on fire control and the 
local municipalities and citizens. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL SOLD 

Sale of the Canadian National Fire 
to the Sun Insurance Office of London 
was approved by the directors of the 
Canadian company last week. The di- 
rectors passed a resolution recommending 
appointment of the National Trust Co. 
of Winnipeg as liquidator. The tentative 
agreement with the Sun provides that 
it accept securities now held by the 
National Trust Co. at par. It will pay the 
National certain expenses and indemni- 
fies it against some possible liabilities. 


JAMES CRECCA DIES 
James Crecca, 63 years old, in the in- 
surance and real estate business for a 
number of years in Newark, died sud- 
denly on the street in Newark of a heart 
attack recently. He is survived by his 
widow, two daughters and one son. 








Bugbee Talk 


(Continued from Page 36) 


companies, is not lacking in knowledge 
of forms of coverage or in adequate pro- 
duction methods. 


Prevention Efforts 


“The greatest value that we have to 
offer each other lies in the field of pre- 
vention—both fire and accident. Our or- 
ganization for many years has devoted 
itself to the cause of fire prevention. It 
was back in 1922 that, under auspices of 
the National Association, a conference of 
a group of Governors was held in Bal- 
timore, and as a result of that meeting 
the support of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States was enlisted, 
resulting in its continued co-operation 
a the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil. 

“Since that time it has become an ac- 
cepted fact that in the conduct of Fire 
Prevention Week, and in the continuous 
fire prevention activities of local cham- 
bers of commerce and civic organiza- 
tions, the local agents, aided by the in- 
dividual companies and the several fire 
prevention organizations have been in 
the vanguard in this important work. 

“The casualty company publicity men, 
playing practically a lone hand in the 
beginning by performing yeoman service 
in bringing to the attention of the in- 
suring public the tremendous loss of life 
and limb occasioned by reckless driving 
on the highways, are now in position to 
take advantage of the determination of 
the members of the National Association 
to assume leadership in highway safety 
work. While this movement is under 
the direct supervision of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, its ultimate success will depend 
upon the co-ordinated efforts of the in- 
dividual companies working with the in- 
dividual agents in their own communi- 
ties. 

How Ad Men Can Help Agents 


“Assuming that the second question 
which makes up this symposium on co- 
operation: “How can you help us?” 
calls for a frank answer, I propose to 
answer it with all candor. 

“T think there is one particular in 
which you have failed signally to take 
advantage of your greatest opportunity, 
and that is in your national advertising. 
By this I mean that in your zeal as in- 
dividuals to sell your companies to the 
public you have overlooked the more 
important feature, which is the broader 
field of selling stock insurance and its 
agency service. I am glad to note there 
is indication of improvement along this 
line, but it has not reached the heights, 
nor will it until the public realizes the 
soundness of the stock company ideal 
and the necessity for the local producer. 
I have been glad to notice recently in 
scanning magazines of national distribu- 
tion that many of the insurance com- 
pany advertisements carry a line, “Con- 
sult Your Local Agents.” Even a few 
years ago this was not the case. I hope 
to see the time when no stock insurance 
company will advertise itself without 
joining with its own name the personal- 
ity of its local producers. 

“Most of you know that one of the 
important questions to come before our 
Philadelphia convention was that of co- 
operative publicity. One of our mem- 
bers presented a strong paper on the 
subject, and the following resolution was 
passed unanimously: ‘One of the great- 
est assets that can be possessed by the 
insurance business is a better informed 
public. The diversity of insurance, its 
ramifications, its various necessities and 
activities, all require a better under- 
standing by the public. We believe that 
a program. of educational publicity car- 
ried on co-operatively by stock comnpa- 
nies and agents will produce this. We, 
therefore, tender to the companies our 
full co-operation in this matter.’ 

“How the details of this plan can be 
worked out I am not yet in position to 
say. I do assert, however, that in car- 
rying on such a program your organi- 


ELECTRICAL COMMITTEE 


Special Committee of N. F. P. A. Named 
to Study Use of Base Neutrals for 
Interior Wirimg Systems 

At the 1931 meeting of the electrical 
committee of the National Fire Protec. 
tion Association, which committee has 
in charge the revision of the national 
electrical code, an approved American 
standard, a resolution was adopted call- 
ing for the appointment of a special com- 
mittee “to study the subject of bare ney- 
trals and report back to the electrical 
committee and, if possible, that an in- 
dustry conference be arranged to con- 
sider this subject.” 

To carry out this resolution a special 
committee is now organized under the 
chairmanship of F. V. Magalhaes, who 
is the representative in the electrical 
committee of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. The other mem- 
bers of the special committee are: T. FE. 
Barnum, J. C. Forsyth, A. W. Hopkins, 
M. G. Lloyd, E. N. Peak, H. R. Searing. 
V. H. Tousley, secretary. 

The existing procedure of the electric- 
al committee of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association for bringing about 
so-called interim revisions or tentative 
interim amendments of the national elec- 
trical code was adopted and became ef- 
fective in 1930. During that year two 
proposals coming from industry were 
submitted for consideration and letter 
balloting by the membership of the elec- 
trical committee and, after approval, 
were accepted in the field without ques- 
tion. These changes were finally rati- 
fied at the 1931 meeting of the electrical 
committee and became a part of the for- 
mal text of the 1931 edition of the na- 
tional electrical code. Since the publi- 
cation of that edition, there have been 
nine other proposals submitted for at- 
— by the interim revision proce- 

ure. 


WISCONSIN CLASSIFICATION 


New Forms Ready Now; Plan Which 
National Board Objected to Will Go 
Into Effect January 1 
New classification forms for fire in- 
surance rating in Wisconsin are in print 
and were to be ready about October 1, 
according to Harry J. Mortensen, insur- 
ance commissioner. The new classifica- 
tion plan is based upon combustibility, 
and will group all risks into five gen- 
eral classes based on related inherent 
degrees of combustibility as referred to 
in the rating schedules, except public 
buildings, dwellings, seasonal risks, farm 
property, sprinkler risks, and miscella- 

neous risks not otherwise classified. 

The five classes include all occupan- 
cies as shown in the rating schedules 
filed with the Wisconsin Insurance de- 
partment and used in making fire insur- 
ance rates in the state. 

The plan becomes effective January 1 
and while considerable unfavorable com- 
ment has been made on the plan by in- 
surance men, no formal complaint has 
vet been registered with the Wisconsin 
insurance department. 


TO STUDY PREMIUM FINANCING 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters last 
week considered the subject of premium 
financing and after considerable discus- 
sion the chairman, George C. ‘Long, Jr.. 
was instructed to appoint a committee of 
company executives to study the whole 
subject. At the present time fire com- 
pany officers are divided considerably on 
the merits and disadvantages of pre- 
mium financing. 

















zation and ours can engage in a truly 
co-operative endeavor. Through our 
joint efforts the public can be taught 
that it makes its own insurance rates. 
It can be taught that carelessness in 
housekeeping, whether it be in the home, 
the manufacturing plant or the mercan- 
tile building, is reflected in the insur- 
ance premiums it must pay. It can be 
taught that the saving of a few dollars 
in construction costs may result in loss 
of thousands of dollars from unneces- 
sary fires.” 
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Smiley on Using Sales 
Promotion Material 

CITES THREE MAIN PURPOSES 

Royal-Liverpool Publicity Head Tells 


How Salesmen in Other Businesses 
Help Pay Ad Expenses 








Ralph W. Smiley, superintendent of 
the publicity department of the Royal- 
Liverpool groups of fire and casualty 
companies, analyzed the use of sales 
promotion material for local agents when 
speaking before the fire-casualty group 
session of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference on Monday afternoon at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. Mr. Smiley divided 
his suggestions on the use of this ma- 
terial into three parts: institutional ad- 
vertising to help the local agent; sales 
promotion material which is educational 
or persuasive so far as concerns the 
actual coverages an agent sells, and sale 
material which has as its main purpose 
to advertise a company’s advertising to 
agents and to educate them in its ef- 
fective use. 

To offset the statement often made 
that much sales promotion material sent 
out by insurance companies to their 
agents is not used properly or not even 
used at all Mr. Smiley told of the ex- 
periments some industrial corporations 
are making by charging their local sales 
representatives for part of the advertis- 
ing costs. This tends to stimulate closer 
co-operation between the company and 
its salesmen in the effective use of ad- 
vertising as each is bearing a share of 
the cost. 

On the subject of institutional adver- 
tising Mr. Smiley said: 

Institutional Advertising 

Institutional advertising has provoked 
much controversial eloquence. Many 
opinions have been advanced regarding 
the extent to which the agent is bene- 
fited by the institutionab advertising of 
the company or companies he represents. 
Under any conditions, and particularly 
under those which we face today, it 
would seem patent that the efforts of 
any capable agent become tremendously 
more productive if his name, locally, is 
linked with that of a company which 
has built up a far-flung reputation for 
stability, fair dealing and well-developed 
service facilities. 

The partnership between agent and 
company is one whereby the goodwill of 
the company can and should become one 
of the agent’s most valuable assets. The 
inquiring turn of mind of today’s insur- 
ance buyer makes the agent’s company 
connection a real factor in creating that 
confidence upon which profitable and 
continuing patronage must depend. The 
point to keep in mind, I believe, is that 
institutional advertising should feature 
the agent and subordinate the company 
in such a way that the proper propor- 
tions between agency foreground and 
company background are preserved. 

Under the second heading, material in- 
tended to supplement and systematize 
the agent’s solicitation of various cover- 
ages, we are face to face with oppor- 
tunities and obligations which are in- 
deed many-sided. It has always seemed 
to me that insurance has too often neg- 
lected to improve its opportunities to 
adopt or adapt sales promotion ideas 
which quicken the sales stream in other 
lines of business, Advertising, like time, 
marches on. It is one important obli- 
gation of our conference, as I see it, to 
make inquiry—as we are doing during 
these few days—into the merits of pro- 
motional forces which might prove to be 
a timely tonic. 

Much Material Wasted 


Influences which we could hardly 
have foreseen some years ago have 
brought us nearer to a solution of some 
of the perennial puzzlers at our earlier 
gatherings. For example, there has 
been a partial correction of the long- 
standing evil of advertising matter or- 
dered but not used—or even removed 
from its original dust-covered wrappings. 
The corrective influence at the company 
end has been that insurance companies 


cannot contribute to the support of un- 
employed advertising matter. The cor- 
rective influence at the agency end has 
been the dawning of a great light as to 
the folly of neglecting any aid which 
may help to reduce sales resistance. 


More effective, probably, than any se- 
ries of messages which we could send 
to our agents to inspire a keener interest 
in the use of promotional sales helps is 
the lesson to be learned from observing 
contemporary advertising activities in 
other lines of business. It must be a 
very unobservant agent indeed who has 
not recently noted in the daily papers, 
magazines, or in radio news broadcasts, 
the encouraging fact that department 
store sales have been increasing. It 
must also be an unobservant agent who 
has failed to observe how aggressively 
department stores have been advertising. 


And it must be a hopelessly unob- 
servant agent who fails to see any cause 
and effect relation between this increased 
advertising and increased sales. Other 
lines of business supply similar exam- 
ples. The object lesson is not without 
its noticeable effects. Plenty of evi- 
dence has come to my own notice that 
agents are becoming more receptive to 
the idea that sales promotion material, 
properly used, can be made to open up 
new roads to the elusive premium. 


Sharing in Cost to Stimulate Interest 


The words “properly used” slide in very 
easily when we picture to agents the 
results to be obtained from sales pro- 
motion material. Properly used—“ay, 
there’s the rub.” And at the risk of 
rubbing someone the wrong way, I am 
going to suggest what might be the most 
direct road to that apparently distant 
goal. In our study of successful methods 
for “proper use” in other lines of busi- 
ness, we can hardly overlook the fact 
that many successful manufacturers no 
longer supply free advertising material 
to their local sales representative—deal- 
er, agent, or store. As a part of the 
sales contract, the representative agrees 
to contribute toward the cost of a care- 
fully prepared advertising campaign in 
his territory. He is made to understand, 
and to believe, that such a campaign 
may be counted on to help in the culti- 
vation and consummation of business. 

Having invested to some extent in such 
a comprehensive program of prospect 
cultivation, he has a different and more 
vital interest in it than would otherwise 
be possible. The manufacturer, under 
such an arrangement, is able to engineer 
an advertising campaign on a scale which 
would be prohibitive on a gratis basis. 
The local sales representative, too, has 
the immediate benefit of powerful adver- 
sia forces in return for a nominal out- 
ay. 

Co-operative effort is thus rendered 
mutually profitable. In any event, it 
strikes at one evil with which we have 
had to contend—waste—and unless waste 
can in some way be eliminated from our 
advertising appropriations, we can hard- 
ly avoid having them show unmistakable 
signs of malnutrition. The feasibility of 
applying such a plan to insurance pro- 
motion material has already been dis- 
cussed. The obstacles are apparent— 
but I have never been led to believe 
that they are insuperable. 


Advertising Our Ads to the Agent 


The third heading—advertising our 
advertising to the agent and educating 
him as to its most effective use—would 
present plenty of new angles if the com- 
panies were to present a solid front in 
their adoption of the suggestion which 
I have just presented. In any event, 
there is a vast field of undeveloped pos- 
sibilities for vitalizing sales promotion 
activities in the field by definite explana- 
tions as to how such material as is here 
on display can be solidly planted into 
the agent’s program of business devel- 
opment. In this campaign of educational 
work, the more active co-operation of 
field men should be enlisted. 

We have all of us, without doubt, had 
the gratifying experience of receiving 
enthusiastic letters regarding contemplat- 
ed or completed local advertising efforts 
from agents whose initial interest in 
sales promotion helps was transmitted 









Franklin W. Fort 


by a field man who had caught the real 


vision of possibilities. Conversely, we 
have noticed the apathy of agents in 
territories where a field man personally 
nurses an advertising-doesn’t-pay com- 


plex and either damns with faith praise, 


or maintains an eloquent silence on the 
subject of sales promotion helps. 

A constructive and continuing program 
of education for the agent on how to 
use our promotion material was never 
more needed than it is today. The plain 
fact is that much advertising material 
is ordered, but not used, because the 
agent is merely told that he should use 
it, without being clearly told how or 
why. The advertising dollar which we 
spend on the how and why may even 
be exempted from the requirement of 
punching a time clock—for the simple 
reason that the dollars spent for creative 
talent, art work, copy, cuts, and trans- 
portation charges are, alas, unproductive 
if the finished product reaches the 


agent’s office only to be stopped short: 


of its final destination by being left in- 
definitely on a spur track. 


Ad Group Meeting 


(Continued from Page 34) 
as personal as possible, were sent out at 
varying intervals during the last year. 

With such letters sent to not more 

than 500 agents the company obtained 
eighteen new agents in the Western ter- 
ritory and thirteen in the Eastern de- 
partment territory. In addition Mr. 
Freeman stated that much good will was 
created among many high grade agents 
who have not as yet become represent- 
atives of the Springfield. 

Getting Tangible Results 


Harold E. Taylor, advertising manager 
of the American of Newark, gave the 
fire-casualty group session an insight 
into making an advertising department 
self-supporting and indispensable during 
depression times. He said that his de- 
partment had cut out appropriations for 
all items which could not show a direct 
return in premium income sufficient to 
warrant their continuance. The com- 
pany’s house organ is one advertising 
medium discontinued for the present. “I 
can tell now,” said Mr. Taylor, “which 
printed material brings in premiums and 
which does not.” 

The American of Newark now distrib- 
utes its advertising material with great 
care and with the co-operation of field- 
men. The latter inform the advertising 
department with respect to what type of 
advertising material agents in particular 
districts desire after conferences with 
these agents. Then the agents them- 
selves report to Mr. Taylor the number 
of policies sold and the amount of pre- 
mium collected directly through the use 
of printed advertising material. 

Mr. Taylor said he followed the adver- 
tising through to the point of sale and 
acted as a sales manager for the com- 
pany as well as an advertising expert. 
He urged all Conference members to do 
likewise so that there will be no need 
for insurance companies to create the 
post of sales manager and thus dwarf 
the responsibilities of advertising depart- 
ments, 

Mason on Research in Agency Field 

Jarvis Woolverton Mason, advertising 
counsel to the London Assurance, read 
a paper on “How the Advertising Man- 
ager Can Assist in Meeting Agency 
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Problems.” He emphasized the matter 
of research, getting in direct touch with 
agents to find out what they want in the 
form of help from advertising depart- 
ments and then filling their requests 
rather than trying to tell the agent what 
he should do without a proper knowl- 
edge of agency conditions. Mr. Mason 
was himself a local insurance agent be- 
fore going into the advertising business. 


“The collecting of facts, the observing 
of methods may be carried on in various 
ways,” Mr. Mason said. “Personal in- 
terviews, telephone interviews, group 
interviews, mail questionnaires, and 
bibliographical sources are used. 

“Let’s suppose, for a moment, that you 
have decided that the most serious prob- 
lem confronting your agents today is 
collections. And you realize that there 
is no surer way to earn the good will of 
the greatest number of agents than to 
find for them the best solutions to this, 
their greatest problem. First you study 
agency collection methods. You read 
everything available on the subject—not 
just from the few published books but 
from the house organs of all your 
worthy competitors. 

“You know at least ten good agents, 
in various parts of the country, who are 
personal friends of yours. Write them 
and ask that they let you know what 
their credit and collection and install- 
ment methods, if any, are. By the time 
you’ve waded through all this data 
you'll have a pretty clear idea of what 
the problem is. But the actual facts 
you've collected are too meagre. The 
next step is to get, through your special 
agents, a list of twenty or thirty agents 
in each state who are known as good 
collectors, even in these times. Then 
formulate a set of questions which can 
be answered by check marks and which 
is completé enough to develop all the 
facts about methods of giving credit, 
collecting and installment premium 
plans. Send this questionnaire out to 
the list your special agents have sent 
you, offering a copy of the final con- 
clusions in return for the answers to 
your questionnaire. 

“Your five hundred answers can then 
be reduced to statistics bv way of a 
Hollerith tabulating machine—something 
that every insurance company has in its 
accounting department—to a set of con- 
clusions, a series of graphs and charts 
showing the most effective methods and 
appeals....Is there any doubt in any 
of your minds but that that expenditure 
of a few hundred dollars in time, print- 
ing and postage would be well repaid in 
the good will your company would reap 
from giving such reliable, accurate and 
effective information to your agents? 

Be Field Service Managers 


“How many of us have passed on our 
knowledge of newspaper space buying 
to our agents? How many of us have 
taught them what milline and truline 
rates are? How many of us have an- 
alyzed the markets for our lines of in- 
surance so that we can tell agents what 
income groups their prospects are in? 
How many of us have taught our agents 
what A B C means? It seems to me 
that if we called ourselves field service 
managers as well as advertising mana- 
gers we'd have a better conception of 
our iobs. ‘ 

“The buying habits of assureds is 4 
fascinating subject. If we didn’t think 
so we wouldn’t be writing insurance 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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NEW GUATEMALA LAW 





Insurance Regulations Contain Features 
Governing Operations of Foreign 
Admitted Companies 

The law so far in force in Guatemala 
has regulated insurance as a whole with- 
out differentiating between life and fire 
insurance. Decree No. 1834 of May 8, 
1932, published by the president of the 
republic on May 16 on which day it went 
into force, regulates the business of for- 
eign companies writing fire business. The 
chief new features are the following: 

Foreign companies must be licensed by 
the national treasury. The license runs 
for a term of five years and is renewed 
on application for further five year pe- 
riods. An agent or representative with 
his seat in the capital of the republic 
must be appointed, with full powers to 
accept service on behalf of the company, 
to approve the payment of losses and 
to submit claims to arbitration. These 
representatives and all agents appointed 
throughout the republic must be of good 
standing and character. Subagents are 
licensed for periods of two years. Claims 
must be paid when the assured has been 
found free of guilt and the official in- 
vestigation of the fire has been con- 
cluded. 

In case of third party claims or gar- 
nishments the amount of loss has to be 
deposited in the Banco Central de Guate- 
mala. Failure to do so within from thir- 
ty to sixty days will involve a fine of 
300 Quetzales. These deposits will be 
released only by the decree of the com- 
petent judge. The republic will in no 
case be responsible for such deposits. 
Admitted companies must keep accounts 
and statistics for the Guatemalan busi- 
ness in a manner prescribed by the sec- 
retary of the treasury. Unlicensed com- 
panies must pay 10% tax on the pre- 
mium collected in place of the 24% of 
licensed companies. 





Marine Powers 
(Continued from Page 35) 


during which the garments are in their 
custody. 

Silverware floaters are permitted but 
must exclude the permanent residence 
of the assured. 

Personal fur floaters, personal jewelry 
floaters, radium floaters, film floaters, ex- 
hibition policies and horse and wagon 
policies may continue to be issued by 
marine companies with practically no re- 
striction. 

Meeting Reasonable Demands of 

Business 

“In promulgating this ruling the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance has interpret- 
ed Section 150 of the Insurance Law, 
with the object of affording a practical 
construction of the law which would 
give the insurance business an oppor- 
tunity to meet the reasonable demands 
for insurance coverage, without placing 
the fire and casualty underwriters at a 
disadvantage as a result of unfair com- 
petition by marine underwriters,” says 
the Insurance Department. 

“Under the existing laws of this state 
those classes of coverage which have 
been interpreted as being proper for ma- 
rine companies are in a field free from 
regulation as to rates and forms of cov- 
erage. It is earnestly hoped that where 
the use of marine coverage under this 
ruling places the marine underwriters in 
direct competition with the other classes 
of underwriters, their coverage will not 
be afforded at unsound premium rates 
which depart from the standards estab- 
lished by the recognized rating organi- 
zations. 

“The Insurance Department will con- 
tinue to treat with and consider any 
features of marine underwriting which 
indicate any departure from sound prin- 
ciples. 

“The company executives who con- 


ferred with the Insurance Department 
on this subject indicated a disposition to 
place in countrywide effect an agree- 
ment embodying the features of this rul- 
ing, in so far as it may be possible. 
“The Superintendent of Insurance is 
deeply indebted to the various represen- 
tatives of insurance companies who par- 
ticipated in the conferences studying this 
complex problem, and regards this rul- 
ing, which resulted largely from their 
labors, as a progressive step toward self 
regulation in an important field.” 





Text of Ruling 
(Continued from Page 35) 


change in form to premises of the importer or 
of another used for any of such purposes. 
B. Exports 

1. Exports may be covered wherever the 
property may be without restriction as to time, 
provided the coverage of the issuing companies 
includes hazards of transportation. 

An export, as a proper subject of marine or 
transportation insurance, shall be deemed to ac- 
quire its character as such when designated or 
while being prepared for export and retain that 
character unless diverted for domestic trade, 
and when so diverted, the provisions of this 
Ruling respecting domestic shipments, shall ap- 
ply, provided, however, that this provision shall 
not apply to long established methods Sf insur- 
ing certain commodities, e.g., cotton. 

C. Domestic Shipments 

1. Domestic shipments on consignment, pro- 
vided the coverage of the issuing companies in- 
cludes hazards of transportation. 

(e) Property shipped on consignment for sale 
or distribution, while in transit and not exceed- 
ing thirty (30) days after arrival at consignee’s 
premises or other place of storage or deposit; 
an 

(b) Property shipped on consignment for ex- 
hibit, or trial, or approval, or auction, while in 
transit, while in the custody of others and while 
being returned. 

2. Domestic shipments not on consignment, 
provided the coverage of the issuing companies 
includes hazards of transportation, beginning 
and ending within the United States, provided 
that such shipments shall not be covered at 
points of sale-distribution or manufacturing 
premises nor after arrival at such points or at 
premises owned, leased or controlled by assured 
or purchaser, nor for more than thirty (30) 
days at other place of storage or deposit, ex- 
cept in premises of transportation companies or 
freight forwarders while awaiting transportation 
on an early and appropriate conveyance. * 

B. Personal Property Floater Risks 

1. Covering Individuals. 

(a) Tourist Floater Policies, which policies 
cover such articles as usually accompany a tour- 
ist or traveller, shall exclude hazards while in 
the permanent residence of the assured. 

(b) Personal Fur Floaters. 

(c) Personal Jewelry Floaters. 

2. Covering Individuals and/or Generally. 

(a) Fine Arts Floaters. To cover objects of 
art such as paintings, statuary, rare manuscripts 
and books and articles of virtu, but excluding 
stained glass windows, carved glass used for 
commercial purposes and ordinary commercial 
objects of art. 

(b) Musical Instrument Floaters, excluding 
household instruments not customarily moved 
from the assured’s premises. 

(c) Radium Floaters. 

(d) Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Instrument 
Floaters. Such policies shall not cover instru- 
ments and professional equipment not commonly 
carried with the assured, nor furniture and/or 
fixtures. 

(e) Pattern Floaters, excluding coverage on 
the assured’s premises. 

(f) Theatrical Floaters, excluding buildings 
and their improvements and betterments and 
furniture and fixtures that do not travel about 
with theatrical troupes. 

(g) Film Floaters, including builders’ risk 
during the production and coverage on com- 
pleted negatives and positives and sound records. 

(h) Salesmen’s Samples Floaters, excluding 
coverage on the assured’s premises. 

(i) Wedding Present Floaters for not exceed- 
ing ninety (90) days after the date of the 
wedding. f 

(j) Jewelers’ Block Policies, excluding furni- 
ture, fixtures, tools and machinery of the as- 
sured. 

(k) Exhibition Policies on property while on 
exhibition and in transit to and/or from such 
exhibitions. 

(1) Horse and Wagon Policies covering wher- 
ever horses or other animals, wagons arid equip- 
ment may be. 

(m) Installation Risks covering loss to seller 
on account of physical damage to the property. 
Such policies shall cover articles of machinery 
or equipment only during the period of installa- 
tion and testing. 

Equipment Floaters 

(n) Equipment Floaters covering articles of 
equipment which in their ordinary and normal 
use are moved from place to place during the 
term of the policy, e.g., contractors’ equipment, 
mechanical sales devices, storage batteries, add- 
ing machines; stevedores’, divers’, and under- 
takers’ equipment; air compressors, voting ma- 
chines, spraying machines, outboard motors, 
parachutes and balloons, scientific and survey- 


ors’ instruments, power lawn mowers, harvest- 
ers, welders; machinery and ship models; equip- 
ment for sport and recreation; musical scores 
and orchestrations, orchestrascopes, cabinets and 
other similar property of a floating nature, not 
on sale or consignment or in the course of 
manufacture but only which have come into the 
custody and/or control of parties who intend 
to use them for the purpose for which they were 
manufactured or created. Such policies shall 
exclude coverage at premises owned, operated, 
controlled or leased by the assured, except where 
purely incidental to the regular and frequent 
use of the equipment at other points. 

(0) Property in transit to and/or from and 
while waiting for or undergoing processing in 
bleacheries or fumigatories or on premises of 
dyesters, throwsters and other similar processors 
until delivered to storage warehouses or final 
place of delivery contemplated at the time ship- 
ment was made. 

Provided, however, that such policies shall 
not cover bailee’s property at his premises. 

(p) Installment Sales Policies. Policies cov- 
ering property sold under conditional contract 
of sale, partial payment contract, installment 
sales contract, or leased. Such policies must 
cover in transit and shall only cover the seller’s 
or lessor’s interest. 

(q) Bailees’ Customers Policies covering per- 
sonal property of customers. Such policies shall 
cover in transit and during process at e.g., 
laundrymen’s, dyers’ and cleaners’ premises, 
provided, however, that such policies shall not 
cover bailee’s property at his premises. 


Furriers Customers 

(r) Furriers and/or Fur Storer’s Customer’s 
Policies (i.e., policies under which certificates 
and/or receipts are issued by furriers and/or 
fur storers) covering specified garments the 
property of customers, but only while in the 
custody of the furrier and/or furstorer. 

(s) Silverware floaters, excluding the perma- 
nent residence of the assured. 


Marine andjor Transportation Policies 
Shall Not Cover Property Under the 
Following Conditions: 

A. Storage of assured’s merchandise, except 

as hereinbefore provided. 

Merchandise in course of manufacture, 
the property of and on the premises of the 
manufacturer. 

C. Furniture and fixtures in use, or improve- 
ments to buildings except as provided above. 

. Fire risk on all building materials while 
in course of erection after seller’s interest 
ceases. 

E. Fire or other risks on merchandise in 
permanent location, sold under partial payment, 
contract of sale, or installment sales contract, 
which involves protection of the purchaser’s 
interest. 

Risks on monies and/or securities in 
safes, vaults, safety deposit vaults, bank or as- 
sured’s premises, except while in course of 
transportation. 

Nothing hereinbefore contained shall be 
construed to permit the use of the policy known 
as “The Personal Property Floater’ sometimes 
referred to as “The Householder’s Comprehen- 
sive” or any other policy substantially the equiv- 
alent thereof. : 





Premium Financing 
(Continued from Page 3) 


done at the simple banking rate of 6% 
and to prevent another factor compelling 
higher insurance rates the companies 
are watching the experiment already 
mentioned and are seriously discussing 
the formation of their own finance body. 
Does Not Favor Automatic Cancellation 

Automatic cancellation of policies for 
non-payment of premiums, as advocated 
by James L. Case of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and a pro- 
posal having many advocates and op- 
ponents, is not favored apparently by 
Mr. Falls. Even with company and or- 
ganization support he said such a rule 
could not be enforced unless made a 
law by state legislatures. And such a 
procedure would involve many difficul- 
ties and long delays. 

Besides, Mr. Falls termed automatic 
cancellation a “lazy” way of viewing the 
credit problem as it shifts the matter 
of collections from the agents’ shoulders 
to those of others. Mr. Falls stated that 
many agents contend that it is their in- 
herent right to decide the question of 
credit extension to policyholders and 
that the companies should be interested 
only in collecting their balances from 
their appointed agents. Mr. Falls tends 
to believe that credits to assureds is an 
agent’s prerogative and that problem 
should be placed upon him. Fundamen- 
tally the fire insurance company is in- 
terested only in securing its premium 
income on outstanding policies and the 
methods used by agents to secure such 
premiums due are not the companies’ 
business so long as agency accounts are 
settled when due. 

President William Steel, Jr., presided 
at the Monday meeting of the field club 
and there was a good attendance. 


Ad Group Meeting 


(Continued from Page 48) 


copy. But how many of us really know 
our subject? Remember our job as 
writers of insurance advertising is not 
so much to know all the technical de- 
tails of the subject we’re writing about 
as it is to know inside out the mind of 
our little tin god—the average buyer of 
insurance. We certainly should know 
who John Insurance-Buyer is, where he 
lives, what he lives in, where he works, 
what he works at, what he conceives 
his responsibilities to be and, finally, 
where and how he prefers to buy his 
insurance. Then we'll have a method 
of procedure that will work. We do too 
much assuming about buying reasons 
and buying habits. The facts are there 
if we'll go and get them. 

“It may seem to you that I’m coun- 
seling the expenditure of a lot of money 
and forgetting that we’re in business, 
first of all, to make money. Not a bit 
of it. It may be trite to repeat that 
when we help agents, they help us but 
we forget that fact all too frequently. 
Some of us are too prone to sit in our 
offices and insist that we'll do nothing 
that won’t bring in immediate premiums 
and that we'll print nothing that hasn’t 
our company name or trade mark on it 
in seventy-two points Cooper Black. 
Remember that every time you prove to 
an agent that you’re interested in him 
and in solving his problems, it means 
premiums on your books.” 


The addresses of other members at 
the fire-casualty group meeting on Tues- 
day morning appear elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The fire-casualty group met again 
Wednesday morning to hear a number 
of leading outside speakers on the sub- 
ject of co-operation. They included Sec- 
retary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents; General Manager James A. 
Beha of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters; T. Alfred 
Fleming of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; Assistant Managing Di- 
rector Percy Bugbee of the National 
Fire Protection Association, and General 
Manager F. Robertson Jones of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers. Mr. Fleming’s talk will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter. President Paul L. Haid of 
the Insurance Executives Association, 
who was scheduled to be a speaker, was 
unable to be present, having been called 
to Washington Tuesday evening. 





Porto Rico Losses 


So far the insurance losses reported 
from Porto Rico are estimated as in 
excess of $3,000,000. This does not 
include losses to crops and marine 
losses. Windle-Dargan & Co. of 
New York, adjusters, represent most 
of the hurricane claims while the crop 
losses are mostly insured by Lloyd’s 
London and adjustment has been re- 
ferred to Wagner & Glidden of Chi- 
cago. By Wednesday the office of 
Windle, Dargan & Co. had five men 
on the ground. Marine losses will be 
adjusted by Kohler, Kemp & Kohler 
of New York. It is understood that 
Mr. Glidden will be in Porto Rico 
for the adjustments. 











H. F. M. MUTZENBECHER DEAD 


H. F. M. Mutzenbecher, of Hamburg, 
Germany, over 75 years of age and re- 
tired from active business several years 
ago, is dead. He was an expert marine 
underwriter and up to fifteen years ago 
was an active partner in the H. Mutzen- 
becher, Jr., firm. 





PILOT RE. CAPITAL REDUCED 

Stockholders of the Pilot Reinsurance 
this week voted to reduce the capital 
from $1,500,000 to $1,200,000 and to re- 
duce the par value of the 60,000 shares 
from $25 each to $20. By the capital 
reduction $300,000 is transferred from 
capital to surplus. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Change to “Man Hour” Rating Not 
Practical Now, Executives Say 


Company Reactions Given To Agents’ Compensation Reform 
Program Urged At White Sulphur Convention; Michel- 
bacher Against “Out-Mutualizing the Mutuals” 


There have been a number of inter- 
esting company reactions, pro and con, 
to the compensation reform program 
recommended by the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents last 
week at the White Sulphur Springs con- 
vention. Featured in this program was 
the desirability of an adequate initial 
uniform rate for all risks of like classi- 
fication with provision for premium ad- 
justment after the experience has been 
developed, and the substitution of the 
“man hour” method for the payroll basis 


in fixing premium rates. The opinion of 
this group of agents, as reflected in W. 
G. Wilson’s executive committee report, 
was that all normal compensation risks 
should prepay the manual rate and those 
risks which have disclosed abnormally 
unfavorable experience should prepay 
the substandard rates. Furthermore, as 
the surest means to encourage accident 
prevention and vigilant concern for the 
avoidance of injuries, risks showing a 
favorable loss ratio should directly par- 
ticipate in the saving so created; in 
other words, making use of retrospec- 
tive rating; creating a substantial fund 
for distribution as an earned dividend 
to those risks meriting reward. 


Not Ready for Change, Says Haines 


J. M. Haines, United States manager, 
London Guarantee, is favorable to the 
idea of retrospective rating but feels 
that any such plan must be balanced so 
that a company will not have to stand 
the loss where there is a loss and re- 
fund profits when the experience has 
been good. He believes that the plan 
would be a step forward in compensation 
rating but agrees with other members of 
the Bureau compensation committee that 
it is a complicated proposition which, if 
put into effect at this time, might jeop- 
ardize the success of the rest of the 
emergency rate increase program. He 
agreed to the postponement of this fea- 
ture with the understanding that it 
would come up again in the near future. 

The “man hour” rating basis, says Mr. 
Haines, is worthy of study but is noth- 
ing more than a theory at the present 
time that “looks on the surface as 
though there might-be something to it.” 
He adds: “Before any change could be 
made from the payroll to the ‘man- 
hour’ basis there would have to be an 
extensive study of the subject requiring 
a year or more.’ It would be necessary 
to find a way of translating the present 
statistics kept on the payroll basis to 
the man-hour basis. . . . Also a plan in- 
suring that correct man-hour records 
would be available.” 

Mr. Haines indicated that the Na- 
tional Bureau is now studying the plan 
proposed by the agents but in the mean- 
time “it would be a serious mistake to 
complicate the present rate situation in 
making a change of so radical a nature.” 

G. F. Michelbacher’s Views 

Giving his first impressions of the rec- 
ommended program G. F. Michelbacher. 
vice-president, Great American Indem- 
nity, commented as follows on the re- 
trosnective feature: 

“This plan, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, would mean that stock casualty 
insurance companies would issue partici- 
pating policies similar to those issued by 
mutual casualty companies. Of course, 
the National Association probably has 


in mind limiting this form of contract to 
compensation insurance. But it is ob- 
vious that that could not be done. It 
would be ridiculous, for example, to say 
to a large policyholder that his compen- 
sation insurance would be written on a 
participating basis but that his public 
liability, automobile, plate glass, burg- 
lary and other forms of insurance would 
have to be written on a non-participat- 
ing basis. I take it, also, that the Na- 
tional Association believes that it would 
be feasible to determine within a short 
time after the expiration of any form of 
casualty coverage the exact cost for the 
individual risk. This is, of course, ut- 
terly impossible.” 

Mr. Michelbacher’s feeling was that 
the conference stock companies have ir- 
retrievably committed themselves to op- 
erations on a non-participating plan and 
that they would lose a substantial asset 
if they attempted to “out-mutualize the 
mutuals.” Discussing the use of the 
“man-hour” basis he said: 

“T doubt whether the use of the ‘man 
hour’ basis would develop proper pre- 
miums for individual risks. The use of 
man hours of exposure would probably 
be satisfactory to measure accident fre- 
quency. But the cost of compensation 
insurance is determined not alone by ac- 
cident frequency but also by the amount 
of compensation payments per case. 
Since such payments are inextricably re- 
lated to wages under our workmen’s 
compensation laws, wages cannot be ig- 
nored in determining the price of in- 
surance.” 


Hobbs Wants More Details 


The opinion of Clarence W. Hobbs, 
commissioners’ special renresentative on 
the National Council staff. as to retro- 
spective rating was that the plan must 
be developed in more detail before it is 
ripe for consideration. In the meantime 
he felt that while the main idea was 
undoubtedly contra to the theory of 
stock insurance, it is not imnossible. Mr. 
Hobhs wanted to know, for example. 
whether the agents’ plan contemplated 
basing the experience differential solely 
on the current year’s experience or 
whether it proposed the annlication of 
the present exnerience rating method 
brought down to a later period, i.e., in- 
cluding a full five years’ experience pe- 
riod. 

As to the “man-hour” proposal Mr. 
Hobbs thought that changing the rating 
hasis would be “an extremelv costly mat- 
ter” involving the setting up of an en- 
tirelvy new statistical svstem and iunkineg 
all the exnerience of the nast. He said 
further: “The only practical method of 
continuing rating onerations on a basis 
other than pure euess would be to op- 
erate both svstems simultaneouslv for a 
series of vears. until enough exnerience 
had heen accumulated on the new basis 
to instifv the discard of the old—a ne- 
riod certainly not less than three vears. 
and nrobablv five vears. The exnense 
af this oneration and of the necessarv 
Annlication of the auditing svstem would 
he erormous.” 





DALLAS TO HEAR VAN SCHAICK 


George S. Van Schaick, New York sn- 
nerintendent of insurance. is to be the 
nrincinal speaker on October 18 at a 
ioint Kiwanis and Chamber of Commerce 
luncheon at Dallas. It is expected that 
over 600 business men of the citv as well 
as insurance people will attend. 
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Babe Didrikson, Olympic Star, Enters 
Employers’ Casualty Sales Division 


Greatest Woman Athlete Was Formerly Typist in Engineering 
Department; Company Thinks She Can Sell; Coach 
McCombs Tells How He Discovered Her 
and How She Developed 


Babe Didrikson, hailed by Grantland 
Rice and other sports writers as the 
“greatest athlete in the world,” who won 
eleven events in the Olympic tryouts at 
Chicago and then broke two world’s rec- 
ords and almost a third during the tenth 
Olympiad at Los Angeles, has returned 
to her insurance company job with the 
Employers Casualty of Dallas after win- 
ning international fame. Babe is no 
longer a typist in the engineering de- 
partment, however, but has been trans- 
ferred to the sales department of her 
company where she is now studying the 
selling end of insurance. Very soon she 
will go into the field as a full fledged 
solicitor with the ambition to make as 
thorough-going a success of it as she 
has done in her athletic work. 


Presented with Parchment Scroll 


The people of Dallas will not soon for- 
get the Babe’s triumphant return to her 
home town. 

About 50,000 jammed the downtown 
streets to welcome her. The city, through 
its Mayor and city manager, the county 
of Dallas through its criminal district 
attorney, the chamber of commerce 
through its president and athletic com- 
mittee chairman, and the Salesmanship 
Club through its president and board of 
directors, all united in making her re- 
ception the largest and greatest in the 
history of the city. 

Babe made the trip from Los Angeles 
to Dallas by airplane, being met at the 
Love Field Airport (six miles north of 
the city) by a crowd estimated at 5,000 
people. The route of her party from the 
airport to the business district was com- 
pletely bordered on both sides by auto- 
mobiles and pedestrians with the excep- 
tion of three blocks through what is 
known as “Little Mexico.” The parade 
was formed at the lower end of the busi- 
ness district and preceded to the City 
Hall where suitable ceremonies were 
performed after which Babe was the 
guest of honor at an Adolphus hotel 
“welcome home” luncheon, attended by 
more than 600. She was presented by 
the Mavor ‘of Dallas with a parchment 
scroll officially recognizing her outstand- 
ing Olympic performances and express- 
ing the thanks of the city to her for the 
nation-wide publicity she had given to 
Dallas. The luncheon lasted about two 
hours and was an outstanding success 
from every angle. 

asked 
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MISS BABE DIDRIKSON 


Colonel M. J. McCombs, her coach and 
the man who “discovered” her a few 
years ago, to tell of her early accom- 
plishments. He is manager of the safe- 
ty engineering department of the Em- 
ployers Casualty. He writes that the 
first event in which she broke a world’s 
record was the javelin throw in the 
spring of 1930, setting a mark of 133 
feet 51% inches. This summer at the 
Olympics she proved how easily this rec- 
ord could be broken when she “whipped 
the javelin through the air” for 143 feet, 
4 inches. Col. McCombs points to other 
records held by Babe as follows: 
Baseball throw—296 feet, 3 inches; 80 
meter hurdles—11.7 seconds; 100 yard 
dash (Southern record) 11 seconds; 220 
yard dash (Southern record) 25.2 sec- 
onds; high jump (Southern record) 5 
feet, 5 inches. In the Olympic high 
jump event Miss Didrikson and Miss 
Jean Shiley were in a tie for the world’s 
record. Her shot put is 39 feet, 4% 
inches (Southern record); her broad 
jump (Southern record) 18 feet, 8% 
inches, which Col. McCombs says, 1s 
three-quarters of an inch short of Miss 
Stella Walsh’s world’s record. Unofficial 
records show a discus throw of 144 feet 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Insurance Advertising Conference Meeting 





Urges Advertising 
Upon National Basis 

PREPARES WAY FOR THE AGENT 

Stanley F. Withe Tells Ad Conference 


How His Companies Succeed in 
Removing Sales Resistance 








Advance preparation of the public on 
the benefits and necessity for the many 
lines of insurance available was urged 
by Stanley F. Withe, manager of the 
publicity department of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety and newly elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, in an address delivered Monday 
at the general session of the Conference 


at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. 
Mr. Withe said that by means of gen- 
eral and business magazines, local news- 
papers, the radio and other avenues of 
approach the average citizen should be 
acquainted with the part insurance plays 
in aiding American life before he is ac- 
tually solicited for business by a local 
agent. Mr. Withe contended that in- 
surance has a splendid message to tell 
and should not be hesitant in acquaint- 
ing the public with the facts. 


Tribute to Insurance Press 


“While on this point, let me say that 
in all this there is nothing that should 
disturb our own trade press on which we 
rely necessarily to tell our agents in the 
field of this missionary work we are do- 
ing in their interests and of its signifi- 
cance to them,” said Mr. Withe. “It 
goes without saying that no insurance 
advertising manager would use the Sat- 
urday Evening Post to reach agents ex- 
clusively. The fact that we may be using 
the Saturday Evening Post to tell the 
public about the thing we are both try- 
ing to sell to the public is, however, an 
excellent thing to pass on to agents, and 
the logical and economical way of doing 
that is through the medium of the in- 
surance press. 

“It does no lasting good for insurance 
companies to pave the way for their rep- 
resentatives if those representatives fail 
to follow up the opportunities that have 
been made for them. The insurance 
press can be of inestimable value to the 
business in awakening agents to these 
opportunities and in acquainting them 
with the educational value of such broad 
gauge advertising as that being carried 
on by the Metropolitan in the life field, 
and by the Hartford and the Insurance 
Company of North America in the Fire 
insurance business. There is need for 
help from every possible quarter in this 
job of telling the public. It is not for 
agents alone, nor for the companies 
alone, but for all of us, working perhaps 
along different lines, but with the same 
general objective. 

“T, for one, believe that if in the in- 
surance business we were on an absolute 
level of sameness—if each company had 
the same management, the same _ re- 
sources, the same degree of experience 
and ability, the same policy contracts, 
the company which persistently told the 
public about its qualifications, even 
though they might be possessed by all 
the others, would soon stand out head 
and shoulders above the rest. 

“Fortunately, our job is much easier 
than that. We are not on that dead 
level in the insurance business. Insur- 
ance is not a mechanical process that 
can be standardized like the making of 
beans or chewing gum. One insurance 
company differs from another in the skill 
and ability and ideals of its pony 7 
in the spirit in which claims are paid, i 
the extent and auality of the agency or- 
ganization which represents it in the 
field, in the services rendered by it to 
its agents and by them to policyholders, 
in age and resources and _ exnerience. 
The history of no two organizations can 
be exactly alike. 

“Doubtless you all read the recent ad- 





New President 














STANLEY F. WITHE 


vertisement of the Hartford Fire in the 
Saturday Evening Post calling attention 
to the fact that this is not the first crisis 
that the MHartford has _ successfully 
weathered. Can there be any doubt that 
the insurance buyer who has read that 
advertisement and others like it will ac- 
cept a ‘Hartford’ policy when it is of- 
fered him more quickly, more readily 
than he would a policy in some other 
company of which he had never been 
told? We know that there are many 
other companies in the fire insurance 
business which could point to a similar 
record, but it is the companies which 
tell the public the facts, that stand out 
in the public mind as strong companies, 
safe companies, good companies to de- 
pend on for protection in times like 
these. 

Cites Experiences of Own Company 

“I realize that this meeting is in a 
way an advertising clinic and that most 
of us are perhaps more interested in 
hearing what experiences we have had, 
than possibly we are in hearing the con- 
clusions we have drawn from these ex- 
periences. I think, therefore, you will 
not hold it against me if I refer for a 
moment to my own company. 

“For a number of years in our na- 
tional advertising campaign we have 
been featuring Aetna combination auto- 
mobile insurance. Now, there isn’t a 
great deal of difference in the coverage 
provided by the various automobile poli- 
cies on the market. But there is, as you 
know, a great difference in the service 
rendered in connection with those poli- 
cies. Some companies are admitted to 
do business in practically all states, 
some do business in a restricted area. 
Some companies have agents everywhere 
—some do not. Some have their own 
salaried adjusters—others do not; and 
so on. 

“Coupled with this there is the fact 
that motorists are using their cars to 
make longer and longer trips. The li- 
cense tags from other states on the cars 
that pass you on the road is sufficient 
proof of that. So are the hungry look- 
ing Pullman porters, and as the number 
of super-highways increase the average 
touring radius reaches farther and 
farther. We therefore decided to fea- 
ture “Coast-to-Coast Service” in our ad- 
vertising to the public. Now, obviously, 
ours is not the only company able to 
provide coast-to-coast _ service. But 
simply because we have advertised to the 
public that we are able to provide this 
type of service, and because we are pro- 
viding that type of service, the public 
has, as a matter of course, come to as- 
sociate it with our company. And, as a 
secondary effect, that service has become 


Word Literature So As 
To Get Better Risks 


A. W. SPAULDING’S SUGGESTION 
No Business Worth Producing that Pro- 
duces Losses, Hartford Accident 
Manager Tells Fellow Ad Men 





How the advertising manager can co- 
operate with the various home office de- 
partments and with agents so as to help 
them produce not just business but the 
better risks in the more profitable classes 
was the theme convincingly developed by 
A. W. Spaulding, production department 
manager of the Hartford Accident, in 


his talk at the fire-casualty group ses- 
sion of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference on Tuesday. Mr. Spaulding is 
convinced that the matter of “under- 
writing” production activities and printed 
advertising is one deserving of most se- 
rious consideration now and in the fu- 
ture, regardless of more favorable busi- 
ness conditions that may obtain in com- 


ing years. “No business is worth pro- 
ducing that produces losses,” he empha- 
sized. 


The speaker said that one of the prin- 
cipal fallacies of the old days was a dis- 
position on the part of the advertising 
or production manager to go along on 
the theory that it was his job to stir 
up business and it was the underwriter’s 
job to sort it out after the stirring up 
process was completed. “It was much 
like shaking an apple tree,” he said, “and 
hoping that all the apples that fell would 
be good ones and would not be bruised 
in their fall. Very few of us bothered 
to get a ladder and help the underwriter 
pick the apples.” 


Why Not Ask for Good Risks? 


Mr. Spaulding then gave a number of 
specific suggestions as to how insurance 
advertising men could co-operate with 
the underwriters in the wording of com- 
pany literature. “Take automobile lia- 
bility insurance, for example,” he said. 
“What does an underwriter want? He 
wants good risks, careful drivers, car 
owners who do not have a record of 
convictions and accidents behind them. 
Why not be perfectly frank in our print- 
ed advertising matter and ask for such 
risks? 

“We represent sound stock companies 





probably the biggest sales argument 
used by our agents in the field in con- 
nection with this class of insurance. 

“I think you will be interested in hav- 
ing me prove that statement. I think 
the best proof is the fact that thousands 
of Aetna agents have put in their win- 
dows what we call our “top of the win- 
dow sign.” This sign is a dark blue 
transparency about one foot deep, and 
extends clear across the top of an 
agent’ s window. It has the word “Aetna- 
ize” in the center, with the Aetna seal 
and the lines of insurance, and below it 
is an outline of a map with the words 
“Aetna Coast-to-Coast Service.” We 
are installing these signs on average of 
about a thousand a year. We know they 
are put up because that is done by our 
special agents. 

“It seems to me that it is very obvious 
that these agents, practically all of whom 
represent other casualty companies, 
would not identify themselves with our 
company in this way but for the fact 
that they are convinced that the Aetna 
trademark means something to the peo- 
ple of their communities—in other 
words, unless they recognize it as one 
of the assets of their agencies. And ob- 
viously, the only thing that can have 
given it that value, outside of good serv- 
ice and fair claim settlements, upon 
which I do not suppose we have any 
monopoly, is the fact that we have over 
a long period of years told our story to 
the public.” 


that afford the best there is in the way 
of liability insurance protection. Let ys 
go after the car owners who deserve that 
protection; Innumerable circulars are 
headed: ‘See our agent at once. Every 
car owner needs damage suit insurance’ 
—or words to that effect. Very few of 
them are captioned: ‘This liability pol- 
icy is only for careful drivers with good 
records.’ You talk about merit rating. 





A. W. SPAULDING 


Why suggest that we write any risk than 
a driver with a meritorious record? In 
fact, why write it? 

“There is no question but that this 
sort of advertising will be infinitely help- 
ful to our underwriting departments and 
to our agents who are frequently con- 
fused with the constant urge for pro- 
duction by one department and the wet- 
blanket which is applied by another 
when the business is submitted. With 
between 60% and 70% of car owners un- 
insured and with only a relatively small 
percentage of these uninsured car own- 
ers poor risks there is certainly plenty 
of opportunity for production activity. 

In the case of personal accident insur- 
ance appeals Mr. Spaulding thought that 
the heading “This insurance is for busi- 
ness and professional men who realize 
the value of an insured budget” was less 
likely to attract a bad risk than the head- 
ing “We will send you a check each 
week while you are laid up” even though 
the latter would perhaps result in more 
inquiries. “If your underwriting depart- 
ments have certain restrictions and quali- 
fications,” he said, “why hesitate to put 
these in cold black type in your adver- 
tising circulars? 


Sell Safety, Rate Changes, Lower 


Taxes 


The speaker was frank in saying that 
company advertising and production de- 
partments also have a distinct obligation 
to co-operate with the executive, engi- 
neering, fire prevention, loss, credit and 
claim departments in selling certain ideas 
which have little to do with the pro- 
duction of premiums but which have a 
great deal to do with the appearance of 
year-end financial statements. 

He urged: “We must sell safety. We 
must sell rate changes. We must sell 
reasonable verdicts. We must sell lower 
taxes. We must sell fire prevention. 
We must sell the prompt payment of 
balances and premiums. We must sell 
claim and loss service, and here again 
we must temper our enthusiasm for our 
company service by not making over- 
extravagant promises regarding prompt 
settlements or prompt adjustments that 
under certain conditions could not con- 
ceivably be kept by any company. 

“There is a tremendous field for edu- 
cating agents and assured along the 
above lines.” 
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Insurance Advertising Conference Meeting 





‘On-the-Spot’ Ad Appeals 
Favored by W. S. Chapin 
VALUE OF VISUAL SELLING 
Aetna C. & S. Editor Also Outlines In- 


dividual Presentation Sales Method 
To Ad Conference Meeting 








“On-the-spot” advertising or present- 
ing a sales appeal so effectively through 
the prospect’s eye that the salesman is 
in control of the interview was the key- 
note of the talk by Warren S. Chapin, 
superintendent of publications, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, at the Tuesday morn- 
ing session of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference meeting in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York. In Mr. Chapin’s 
opinion it is too easy for insurance ad 
men to place more emphasis on the ad- 
vertising side of their jobs than on the 
insurance side; that a most attractive 
magazine ad or tricky direct mail piece 
may be produced of which the ad man 
is justly proud but it may not get suffi- 
cient tangible results to justify its costs. 
At a time when all expenses are being 
rigidly scrutinized Mr. Chapin felt that 
“our job is not just to prepare good-look- 
ing advertising material but to sell in- 
surance.” 

Appeals to the Eye 

Because impressions enter the mind 
much more readily through the sight than 
through the hearing the speaker sub- 
mitted specific ways in which insurance 
ad men could best use this visual or 
“on-the-spot” type of advertising. “A 
suggested approach for the agent,” he 
said, “is to hand his prospect a pertinent 
newspaper clipping, a testimonial letter 
written by someone known to the pros- 
pect personally or by reputation, or a 
photograph that tells an insurance story. 
The exceptional agent, after you have 
suggested the idea to him, will be able to 
provide himself with suitable material, 
but the great majority will not have time 
or will lack the initiative to do so. It 
is therefore up to the home office ad- 
vertising department to supply the need. 

“Letters can be successfully reproduced 
by houses specializing in such work. 
Most companies here represented pre- 
sumably have their own photographic de- 
partments, and newspaper clippings can 
be duplicated by the offset process. It is 
quite inexpensive, particularly if a group 
of clippings are assembled and run off 
on a large sheet. 

Residence Burglary Approach 

If the call is made for the purpose 
of selling a residence burglary policy 
Mr. Chapin suggested that as a starter 
the agent might hand his prospect a 
newspaper account of recent local bur- 
glaries; then he could be shown a folder 
like the one mailed to him two or three 
days before, asking him if he had re- 
ceived it. Whatever the prospect’s reply 
the agent can then review the points 
brought out in the folder. If the call is 
made to sell an accident policy Mr. Cha- 
pin felt that the most helpful thing, 
after the prospect’s interest has been 
aroused, would be a blank proposal upon 
which the various benefits of a certain 
policy might be enumerated and dis- 
cussed; that with definite figures in front 
of him in black and white the prospect 
would be more convinced of his need 
of the protection than he would be if 
the solicitation were wholly conversa- 
tional. 

In approaching a prospect on multiple 
coverage the speaker recommended the 
“individual presentation” sales method 
used by the Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
describing it as a “glorified personal re- 
port form that is quite convincing and 
successful because of its very evident 
care in preparation.” The one used in 
soliciting combination residence insur- 
ance, for example, is individualized from 
the very beginning, showing an actual 
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Must Warn the Public 
Before Raising Rates 


HANLY TELLS AD CONFERENCE 





“Kicking” an American Habit, He Says, 
But Explaining Situation Before 
Acting Makes for Acceptance 





A problem that is now occupying the 
center of interest in the fire and casualty 
field, one in which agents, company ex- 
ecutives and advertising managers have 
all been engrossed this year, is how best 
to explain to the motoring public why 
automobile liability rates have soared 
sky-high at a time when other costs have 
dropped. This situation was gone into 
thoroughly by Thomas B. Hanly, pub- 
licity director of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, be- 
fore the fire and casualty group session 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
on Tuesday at its Hotel Pennsylvania 
annual meeting. 

Mr. Hanly held close attention as he 
told how the Bureau has concentrated its 
activity on the new procedure of ex- 
plaining the necessity for such increases 
by carefully planned advance publicity 
locally, thus removing the element of 
surprise when rate raises are made and 
avoiding spontaneous outbursts of public 
indignation. Formerly city editor of the 
late New York World, Mr. Hanly as 
the Bureau’s publicity chief has done a 
good job in giving the public a better 
understanding in this matter of casualty 
rate making. 

Four Sources of Opposition 

In his talk Mr. Hanly declared: “It is 
the inalienable right of the freeborn 
American to kick. While this right may 
not be prescribed in the constitution it 
has all the power of immemorial custom 
against which even Congress is unable 
to act. 

“When the companies through their 
organizations put a rate increase in ef- 
fect they know that opposition, if any, 
can come from four sources: The agent 
himself who is inclined to go up in the 
air from fear that selling resistance will 
be increased; the assured who on prin- 
ciple objects to paying more for any- 
thing; the insurance authorities of the 
state; and finally the press, which is a 
reflex of the attitude of the other three.” 

Assured Is Keyman 


The keyman of the situation is the 
assured, Mr. Hanly pointed out. If the 
assured is satisfied, the agent has no 
kick and the politician no opportunity. 
As for explaining to the assured, an en- 
tirely new program of procedure has 
been developed. It has to do not alone 
with the promulgation of rates them- 
selves, but calls for continuous unre- 
mitting effort far in advance of the rate 
making event itself. It really is noth- 
ing more or less than an attempt to edu- 
cate the public as to certain elementary 
facts of casualty insurance. If you re- 
move the element of. surprise you are 
not likely to have a spontaneous out- 
burst of indignation. 

“Obviously the first stage of the work 
does not deal with rates except in a 
general manner. There can be no inti- 
mation in any such publicity that rates 
are to be increased in any line, but there 
can be a positive assertion that unless 
there are fewer automobile accidents or 
better protection against burglary or bet- 
ter safeguards in homes, houses or fac- 
tories that the tendency will be to raise 
the rates. This publicity takes the form 
of prepared interviews for agents in the 
field, statements from Bureau executives, 
special stories and general releases.” 

Mr. Hanly cited the success of the 
method used in explaining the rate in- 
crease on Owners’ Landlords’ and Ten- 
ants’ Liability all over the United States, 
and in raising truck and trailer rates 
throughout the country. Very little ob- 
jection was encountered. Then he said: 

“Much has been written from time to 
time of the newspaper attitude toward 


Opening Session and Group Meetings 
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novelty manufacturers’ representatives 
and others not connected with the ad- 
vertising division of an insurance com- 
pany will not in the future be members 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference. 
It was also voted to have the conference 
represented at kindred organization con- 
ventions. 

It is thought that the questionnaire 
will develop a sentiment for splitting the 
organization into two; and it is believed 
that the fire and casualty men will meet 
at the same time as the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and that the 
life group will probably meet when the 
American Life Convention does. 


Exhibits Attract Attention 


Reports were read in executive session 
by these committee chairmen: Frontier 
Safety, R. G. Richards, Atlantic Life: 
Pirating of Names, C. S. S. Miller, North 
British, and Standards of Practice, 
Henry H. Putnam, John Hancock. 

The company exhibits of advertising 
and publicity material attracted consid- 
erable attention. They lined the walls 
of both the group session room and main 
convention hall lending an appropriate 
atmosphere for a discussion of adver- 
tising problems. It was decided to have 
the entire life company exhibits sent 
intact to the forthcoming convention of 
the Life Agency Officers in Chicago for 
review. This decision was in keeping 
with the close relationshin between the 
two groups, and Troy M. Rodlun. Acacia 
Mutual Life. was nut in charge of trans- 
mitting the exhibits. 

Withe’s Career 


Newly elected President Withe, Har- 
vard graduate, has been in advertising 
work for nearly twenty years and with 
the Aetna Affiliated Companies since 
1920. He was assistant director of pub- 
licity for nine years and in 1930 was put 
in charge of all the various advertising 
and publicity activities of the Aetna 
Companies covering the casualty, surety, 
fire and marine lines which includes the 
widely known monthly editions of the 
“Aetna-izer.” 

Following his graduation from Har- 
vard in 1914.Mr. Withe joined the ad- 
vertising department of the Du Pont Co. 
in Wilmington, Del., later being appoint- 
ed advertising manager of several of its 
divisions. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference and 
also been active in the Association of 
National Advertisers. Mr. Withe is a 
member of the Hartford Club, Avon 
Country Club, Hartford Advertising 
Club and Harvard Club of Connecticut. 

More Than 75 Attended 

As this tenth annual convention of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
got under way on Monday it was marked 





publicity releases. Undoubtedly this is 
suspicious not to say cynical and there 
is very good reason for it not remotely 
separated from the boxoffice or the ad- 
vertising department. 

“A somewhat extended experience has 
convinced that newspapers will print sto- 
ries of news value no matter whence 
their source. They do not hesitate to 
carry releases on automobile accidents 
and how to prevent them or burglaries 
or home accidents or claim situations, or 
anything else of public interest. They 
will even accept references to rates or 
ratemaking, but you can’t sell insur- 
ance in them. If you try it you will 
lose. 

“On the whole it will be found that 
the agent can be appeased, that the press 
will accept facts and that the politically 
minded insurance official can be made to 
realize that no opportunity is afforded 
him to come to the rescue. It will also 
be found that the public is inclined to 
be fair.” 


by a spirit of determination to make the 
get-together a beneficial exchange of 
ideas which would help guide the adver- 
tising managers in the careful planning 
of their individual programs of activity 
during a reconstruction period. Ht was 
good to see old timers such as John L. 
Longnecker, Henry H. Putnam, Clifford 
E. Elvins, Charles E. Freeman, Ray C. 
Dreher and many others present from 
out-of-town as President Bert N. Mills, 
Bankers Life, called the meeting to 
order. The registration of more than 
seventy-five by noon is as large as last 
year’s Toronto meeting. It will probably 
surpass it. 


In his introductory remarks Mr. Mills 
recalled the first get-together at Atlantic 
City back in 1921 and traced the prog- 
ress of the Conference since that time. 
He emphasized: “This has not been an 
organization of oratory or of good times. 
It is a working organization. We have 
been interested in making the path of 
the insurance agent easier. Our problem 
has been to cut down sales resistance.” 
He also stressed that in the background 
was the larger idea that “we represent 
the institution of insurance” which he 
felt should be described as a noble ac- 
complishment rather than a noble experi- 
ment. He told how insurance follows in 
the path of grief, sorrow and despair, 
repaying and assuaging and bringing rec- 
ompense and comfort to many millions 
of people. In other words, insurance is 
a beneficent influence in the nation. He 
urged that the ad men remember in 
every piece of copy written and in the 
preparation of every selling campaign 
that “we are a part of a great cause of 
which we have a right to be proud”; that 
it should be an inspiration to the finest 
work which the ad men are capable of 
doing. 


No Resolutions Committee 


Before proceeding with the program 
Mr. Mills announced that the resolutions 
committee would be eliminated from this 
year’s meeting and that there would be 
no afternoon session on Wednesday. He 
then introduced Stanley F. Withe, 
saying that as the leader of the fire and 
casualty group this year Mr. Withe “has 
done a tremendously effective piece of 
work,” 

In his address “The Public Be Told,” 
which is reviewed in another column, Mr. 
Withe told how much more effectively 
insurance agents could solicit business if 
the public could be told through the 
printed word about the value of a line 
such as automobile liability, in advance 
of the agent’s call. “How many people 
could be reached,” he declared, “if this 
story were told again and again in the 
newspapers and magazines to a public 
which right now needs protection from 
loss more than it needs anything else!” 
Mr. Withe was strong in his advocacy 
of the principle of fertilizing the ground 
for local representatives by telling the 
sales story to the logical prospects for 
these various forms of insurance in ad- 
vance. 


In this connection he put in a good 
word for the insurance trade press say- 
ing that it was relied upon to tell agents 
of the missionary work the companies 
are doing in their interests and of its 
significance. He thought that the insur- 
ance press could be of inestimable value 
to the business in awakening agents to 
the educational value of such broad 
gauged advertising as that being done 
nationally by the Metropolitan Life, the 
Hartford Fire and Insurance Co. of 
North America. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Withe’s ad- 
dress Mr. Mills expressed the sentiment 
that it epitomized all. the important 
things an insurance advertising manager 
should know in making a success of his 
work. Charles C. Fleming, Life. Insur- 
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ance Co. of Virginia, was next introduced 
and gave the meeting a requested repeti- 
tion of his talk on “Some Pitfalls in the 
Typography of Life” given a year ago 
at Toronto. 

C. C. Fleming on Typography 

That .Mr. Fleming has some definite 
convictions on what constitutes an at- 
tractive house organ and is not afraid 
to express them was indicated when he 
told why he does not prefer glossy coat- 
ed stock in house organs, recommending 
dull-coated enamel, ivory tint stock in- 
stead. He prefers the use of black ink 
as no other, in his opinion, gives as clear 
an impression. He thought leads were 
not used frequently enough; that type 
designed with short ascenders and de- 
scenders should be leaded at least two 
points. Speaking about type faces he 
nominated for oblivion Linotype No. 2 
and Old Style No. 1; Monotype 5A and 
“anything labeled Bodoni as we know it 
in this country.” He urged “Don’t use 
small sizes. When you go below 10 
point in most faces you're flirting with 
invisibility.” 

In using display types Mr. Fleming 
suggested: “Get your contrast by using 
larger size of body font or some related 
face in cap and lower case. Here again 
bold tends to spottiness and often de- 
tracts attention from the message.” He 
does not favor the use of modern art in 
life house organs but said it is “great 
stuff for ‘them as likes it’” He called 
attention to the Life Aetna-izer for a 
good illustration of this style—sane, at- 
tractive, up-to-date typography. Among 
other things he suggested: “Don’t be 
too lavish with panels and boxes. . . 
Rarely in commercial typography do we 
encounter initial letters properly set. . . 
they can easily be dispensed with in 
house magazines . . . in approaching our 
companies’ agents, magazine-wise, we 
— seek effectiveness rather than ef- 
ect.” 

Day Gives Outsider’s Viewpoint 

The viewpoint of an advertising agency 
executive on “What the Insurance Com- 
pany Advertising Manager Can Do” was 
next presented by William L. Day of the 
J. Walter Thompson Co., who was intro- 
duced by J. E. D. Benedict, Metropoli- 
tan Life. Mr. Day gave his audience 
something to think about when he urged 
that insurance, an economic necessity, 
should be featured as an emotional ne- 
cessity. He declared that no insurance 
advertising he has ever seen has taken 
the achievements of the insurance busi- 
ness and made a theme of them. His 
recommendation was that the insurance 
ad men tell in their copy more about 
what has happened to money paid to 
beneficiaries; that this approach in his 
opinion lent itself in a particularly force- 
ful manner to insurance advertising. 

After telling how he had heard so 
often the story of insurance proceeds 
dissipated by beneficiaries, both men and 
women, Mr. Day declared that insur- 
ance was “facing today the unimpor- 
tance of the lump sum of money as 
such” and “the speed with which that 
lump sum can disappear.” Instead of 
making a feature of just the amounts 
paid to beneficiaries or the number of 
policy loans made Mr. Day thought that 
such payments could be dramatized 
from the angle of how much good they 
had done to beneficiaries. 

Calves Liver at 95 Cents a Pound 

The speaker held the attention as he 
told how much a fresh viewpoint on a 
product meant in increasing its sale and 
in this connection he referred to calves 
liver, now selling in butcher stores from 
70 cents to 95 cents a pound, which, fif- 
teen years ago, nobody thought was 
worth eating. But doctors discovered 
that calves liver contained elements good 
for pernicious and other types of ane- 
mia. The publicity given to this dis- 
covery added an entirely new value to 
the product; heretofore gratis it became 
a high-priced desirable. Mr. Day ad- 
mitted that if Swift & Co., for example, 
had consulted his agency for advice on a 


new merchandising slant for calves liver 
the reply probably would have been “It 
can’t be done” and yet without any ad- 
vertising influence and no research ef- 
forts this product is now highly desir- 
able and hard to buy. 

The final speaker at the opening ses- 
sion was Philip L. Thomson, president, 
Audit Bureau of Circulation and personal 
relations officer of Western Electric Co., 
who gave a talk on “The A.B.C. and 
Insurance Advertising.” Mr. Thomson 
was introduced by Chauncey S. S. Miller, 
North British group. 


Fire-Casualty Afternoon Session 


Horace V. Chapman, Ohio Farmers, 
was chairman of the closed “round table” 
session of the fire-casualty advertising 
managers Monday afternoon which fea- 
tured a discussion of the exhibits. The 
leaders in this discussion were C. E. 
Freeman, Springfield F. & M.; Harry 
A. Warner, Maryland Casualty; Ray 
C. Dreher, Boston & Old Colony; and 
R. W. Smiley, Royal-Liverpool Group. 
Every opportunity was given for a free 
expression of opinion on any topic of in- 
terest and among those suggested to 
start off the discussion were the follow- 
ing: 

Should insurance advertising kick over the 
traces of tradition? 

How can we increase advertising pressure 
when sales are hardest to make? 

Should special reserves be set up to be used 
in advertising? 

What expenses have members been forced to 
eliminate and afterwards been glad of it? 

Should the company advertising department 
act as an advertising agency for local repre- 
sentatives? 

Can an 
much? 

What form of paid-space advertising holds 
the greatest effectiveness under present condi- 
tions? 

What can an advertising agency do for an 
insurance company (with its own advertising 
department) that that company cannot do for 
itself ? 

What can we do to create a genuine interest 
in the subject of insurance on the part of the 
public? 

What are we doing to benefit our individual 
companies and our budgets through present low 
advertising prices? 

What sways the insurance buyer most—art 
work, typography or reason—why appeal? 


advertising department give too 


Money Saving Ideas Given Freely 


The Tuesday afternoon session of the 
fire-casualty group under the stimulus of 
Stanley F. Withe’s chairmanship brought 
out so many good money saving ideas 
that the trips of out-of-town delegates 
to the convention were made all the 
more worth while. They heard what 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters is doing in the way of 
paving the way for rate increases and 
in fighting fraudulent claims; heard C. 
E. Rickerd, Standard Accident, tell how 
to offset the increase in postage rates; 
watched a progressive engraver, Matthew 
E. Dowd of Hartford, display many new 
and interesting ideas to keep engraving 
costs down. Then Frank S. Ennis, 
America Fore, gave his always welcome 
talk on “Dramatized Photography” with 
many screen slide illustrations, following 
which the RCA-Victor gave a radio ad- 
vertising demonstration of company 
broadcasting and another on sound mo- 
tion pictures as “A New Sales Aid.” 

In the evening the members of this 
group were the guests of the Texas Co. 
at the Times Square NBC “Theatre” in 
witnessing the Texaco broadcast pre- 
senting Ed Wynn and the Fire Chief 
band. That was a real treat. 

As the first speaker, Thomas B. Hanly, 
National Bureau, told convincingly about 
the work of his department, proved that 
the public can be told in advance about 
rate increases without arousing indigna- 
tion. When he finished Mr. Withe ob- 
served that the Bureau’s publicity depart- 
ment had made such good progress that 
it now has its own governing committee 
on which five members of the fire-cas- 


ualty group are represented. In response 
to a question from John L. Longnecker, 
Hartford Fire, Mr. Hanly said the Bu- 
reau would gladly furnish the ad mana- 
gers with copies of their releases. 

High Verdicts as a Boomerang 

Whether or not advertising featuring 
high verdicts is a boomerang was dis- 
cussed by R. L. Neptune, American Sure- 
ty, and Major Wm. P. Cavanaugh, Na- 
tional Bureau claim department manager. 
Mr. Neptune pointed to the existing dis- 
position throughout the country to 
“soak” the insurance companies. He did 
not think that newspaper clippings re- 
ferring to high verdicts should be repro- 
duced in folders pointing to the need 
for increased limits. “Such clippings do 
not give all the facts as to the extent 
of injuries and damage done,” he de- 
clared. It was his feeling that the pub- 
lic will be led to expect large settlements 
in all cases. He thought the ad men 
could better help their companies by giv- 
ing more attention to accident preven- 
tion in keeping down high verdicts. He 
hammered home on the idea that “profit 
for us means an ultimate saving in pre- 
mium dollars for those who pay them.” 
The consensus of opinion of the group 
was that high verdicts should not be fea- 
tured in advertising material. 

Major Cavanagh then came forward 
with an impressive talk in which he told 
about the part the Bureau’s claim de- 
partment was playing in keeping down 
the size of verdicts, in the meritorious 
handling of claims and in fighting fraudu- 
lent claims. His theme: that it was in 
keeping with the insurance idea to pay 
just claims but by the same token every 
effort should be made to put a stop to 
payment of improper losses. Although 
he thought that most people are funda- 
mentally honest he said there is a small 
minority group, well organized, which 
seeks by fraudulent methods to get big 
verdicts. 

He emphasized that there were too 
many people at this time who are “claim- 
minded,” seeking to get money from in- 
surance companies on any kind of a 
claim when oftentimes they are not en- 
titled to such payments. He urged that 
the ad men help to eradicate fraudulent- 
ly “claim-minded” workers by well di- 
rected publicity for local consumption in 
which could be pointed out that it is a 
personal responsibility for those who 
serve on juries to keep down verdicts; 
that the matter be viewed from a purely 
selfish standpoint in the money saving 
involved. 

The speaker declared that perjury had 
ceased to be considered except as some- 
thing to be taken for granted; that it 
appeared to be no longer crime when 
money was secured dishonestly from the 
casualty companies. He had in mind 
particularly unscrupulous lawyers of the 
ambulance chasing type or doctors who, 
for a $50 bill, will go on the witness 
stand and testify to an accident which 
never happened. He then told how the 
Bureau had successfully helped to break 
up auto rings in Buffalo, Rochester, St. 
Louis and Boston. 

C. E. Rickerd in Good Form 

C. E. Rickerd, Standard Accident, who 
is one of the keenest insurance adver- 
tising managers in the business, then 
gave in rapid fire order ways in which 
the increased postage rates could be off- 
set. Among them were: Inventing new 
uses for the one cent postcard; greater 
care in handling the physical appearance 
of envelopes; use of one cent postcards 
to present a single sales point instead 
of a campaign of four to six folders con- 
taining many such points; coated blotters 
which can be mailed as one cent post- 
cards; four page letterheads which util- 
ize cuts previously used so as to give 
new effects. 

The group was interested in his sug- 
gestion of a color ensemble on a third- 
class envelope so as to take the curse 
off this class of mailing; also by his 
idea of having the one cent meter im- 
print in purple ink. He also thought that 





Beha and Jones Talk 


The convention hall was crowded 
Wednesday ‘morning when James A 
Beha, Bureau general manager, and 
F. Robertson Jones, chief executives’ 
association general manager, talked 
on how the ad men could co-operate 
with their respective organizations. It 
was Mr. Beha’s second talk of the 
week as he had appeared at a lun- 
cheon of the Surety Underwriters As- 
sociation of New Jersey in Newark 
on Tuesday speaking on “Acquisition 
Costs.” 

After telling the ad men about the 
widespread activities of the Burean 
Mr. Beha invited them to make full 
use of Bureau facilities in selling by 
the printed word the advantages of 
stock insurance, the definiteness of 
stock company rates and benefits of 
stock company service. The ad man’s 
responsibility, he thought, was_ in 
carrying the Bureau program to the 
public, in explaining rate making 
fundamentals and preaching safety 
and conservation. 











in the weight of folders money could be 
saved by using, for example, 80 pound 
paper instead of 100 pound stock; that 
in mailing out a new folder it should go 
only to those who are interested in the 
subject featured. 

Some Good Engraving Advice 


How to keep engraving costs down in 
the most effective manner was demon- 
strated by M. E. Dowd, president, Dowd, 
Wyllie & Olson, Inc., of Hartford, who 
does work for most of the Hartford com- 
panies. He gave the group something to 
think about when he presented a new 
plan of making drawings on celluloid 
and also showed how this same process 
could take the place of the yexpensive 
Ben Day process and thus eliminate its 
extra cost. 

Ennis on Dramatized Photography 


The effectiveness of the America Fore 
series of “dramatized photography” ad- 
vertisements was shown by Frank S. En- 
nis, advertising and publicity manager 
of this group, who illustrated his talk 
by screen slides. Mr. Ennis warmly 
praised Lajaren a Hillar, the pho- 
tographer, who has worked with him al- 
most since the inception of this ad series. 
As some of the familiar America Fore 
ads appeared on the screen Mr. Ennis 
told about the studio “mechanics” of 
their preparation; in fact, he let the 
crowd in on some of the photographic 
tricks he had used successfully. 

Mr. Ennis is convinced that if a pic- 
ture is worth a thousand times more 
than printed words then a dramatic pic- 
ture is just that many more times more 
valuable than an ordinary picture; and 
that a dramatic photo is worth even more 
in that it represents human interest, ac- 
tual and convincing. In dramatic pho- 
tography advertising he recommended 
buying nothing but the best work. He 
stressed that a photo to be dramatic must 
have action and to gain attention it must 
have interesting action. Thus it is that 
when he has an idea to develop he will 
select his models with care from thou- 
sands of photos on file in the studio, not 
being satisfied unless he has procured 
the types he has in mind. 

Practically all the ads in the series, he 
said, have been studio poses including 
one depicting a subway crowd and an- 
other showing firemen in action. He 
stressed that in the actual posing “there 
can be no movement but there must be 
conveyed plenty of action”; that the best 
results are obtained with the simplest 
composition. He has learned that when 
too many models and a too complicated 
set is attempted the main idea is usually 
lost. What the group liked particularly 
about Mr. Ennis was his frankness in 
criticizing some of his own creations 
when he felt criticism was needed. His 
talk and screen illustrations were a re- 
freshing feature in a busy afternoon. 
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The Growing Evil of Special 
Deposits and Qualifying Bonds 


By Charles E. Heath, 
Vice-President and Secretary, Standard Surety & Casualty 


Special deposits have been a subject of 
much discussion for many years by gov- 
ernment and company officials. They 
are required by the insurance laws of 
a number of states as a condition prece- 
dent to the admission of companies to 
foreign jurisdictions. In most instances 
such deposits are incident to the trans- 
action of a special class of business only, 
in others, several classes are embraced. 
The purpose of these deposits is to cre- 
ate a fund which, to the extent thereof, 
may be used for the benefit of a pre- 
ferred class of assureds. They create 
therefore a priority of interest in the 
assets of the carrier affected. The se- 
curity must be gilt-edged. Government, 
state or municipal bonds are usually re- 
quired. How unfair and discriminatory 
such laws are. It requires no explana- 
tion to prove this to be so. Yet com- 
panies are permitted to report their sur- 
plus to policyholders as though such 
margins of safety were available pro- 
ratably to all policyholders and claim- 
ants alike. 

It is an anomalous situation to have 
on the one hand laws against unfair 
discrimination as to rates, etc., in the 
interest of public policy and on the other, 
laws which in themselves are discrimi- 
natory by reason of the creation of two 
classes of assureds. In effect, we have 
common “A” and common “B” policy- 
holders by virtue of law. How strange 
—how unjust—how inconsistent. The 
whole scheme is vicious and practically 
an indictment of governmental adminis- 
tration and regulation. 


Wants Inconsistencies Ironed Out 


It is high time a real effort be made to 
air out and iron out these glaring in- 
consistencies of law. Does there exist 
in the minds of legislators a lack of con- 
fidence in the judgment of administrative 
officials, when decisions are to be made 
to admit a company to a particular 
state? If any doubt exists as to a com- 
pany’s strength and ability to continue 
on, why not resolve that doubt in ad- 
vance, in favor of the people of that 
state, and refuse admission to the car- 
rier? In effect, it is said you can trans- 
act business in the state of ——, but we 
lack confidence in your ability to meet 
your obligations and therefore, you must 
give us a guarantee so as to protect, at 
least to some extent, specifically the res- 
idents of our’ state, even if unfair to 
policyholders of other states who have 
no such guarantee. 

Some years ago, the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners took 
cognizance of the situation with respect 
to special deposits and adopted a rule 
requiring such deposits to be treated as 
non-admitted assets to the extent of the 
excess of the market value of same over 
corresponding liabilities. Of course this 
was a hardship on many companies. It 
imposed a severe penalty on surplus ac- 
counts but it recognized the fact that 
funds so impounded were not available 
for equitable distribution among all pol- 
icyholders. This rule was subsequently 
rescinded for the burden was too great 
for many companies to bear, maintaining 
at the same time a position of legal 
solvency. 


Unfair to Smaller Companies 

It is evident that such impositions cur- 
tail the legitimate activities of compa- 
nies, especially the smaller ones, and/or 
those more or less recently organized. 
Such deposits, together with the so- 
called general deposit required by the 
home or domiciliary state might in many 
instances necessitate a distribution of 
capital and surplus funds to such an ex- 


tent as to make available no substantial 
amount of free working capital in the 
form of cash. The smaller companies 
are therefore debarred from extending 
their operations into foreign fields, no 
matter how strong their financial posi- 
tion may be. 

Offshoots of special deposits are surety 
and workmen’s compensation qualifying 
bonds. Some states have partially grad- 
uated from the special deposit class and 
will now accept as an alternative a bond 
of an acceptable surety in lieu of de- 
posit securities. But this, too, is an un- 
just imposition. They have resulted in 
retaliation—and increased overhead ex- 
pense appreciably—in some cases with- 
out justification whatsoever—for there 
can be no equitable basis for the invo- 
cation of retaliatory laws unless cause 
exists,—unless the state invoking such 
retaliatory measures have companies op- 
erating in the states or state which, 


through legislative enactment, have re- 
quired companies of other foreign states 
to file such a bond. 

But why are such qualifying bonds re- 
quired? Why should a company have 
to post a financial guarantee? Should 
the state give preferential treatment to 
certain classes of assureds?. Is it right 
and just to differentiate in this way? A 
state says to a foreign state company, 
“If you want to do business here, we'll 
make the tariff high—others must judge, 
too, as to your solvency and guarantee 
fulfillment of your obligations. Furnish 
us a bond, otherwise you cannot be ad- 
mitted.” 


Retaliation by Foreign States 


The foreign states in turn, by way of 
retaliation, impose similar conditions and 
so companies find themselves seeking at 
much expense the financial guarantee of 
competing companies—requesting them, 
in effect, to endorse their notes running 
for an indefinite period of time. All this 
not only adds to the cost of insurance 
but it creates, as previously stated, a 
preferred class of creditors which is 
manifestly unfair to all other assureds. 
The tendency in such matters today is 
in the wrong direction. If not curbed, 
our whole business in time will be blan- 
keted by such bonds for there is no rea- 
son to stop just with workmen’s com- 
pensation and surety. Misfortunes in 


other fields may result in just as se- 
vere hardships for those who are bene- 
ficiaries under other forms of coverage. 

This class distinction should have no 
place in insurance. It is contrary to the 
spirit and purpose of the business, The 
public should be able to depend solely 
upon the proper exercise of administra- 
tive authority and the establishment of 
adequate legal standards of solvency. 
Rigid supervision over the activities of 
insurance companies—though, of course, 
fair and just, and the exercise of the 
visitorial power of the state at periods 
of sufficient frequency should suffice. 
Bolstering up weakness in administration 
through such means does not add to gov- 
ernmental efficiency in the regulation of 
the business of insurance. It tends rather 
towards less efficiency and resultant dan- 
ger to those whom the state has sought 
specifically to protect. 

Let us hope that this matter will be 
given serious consideration at the annual 
meeting of National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. 





E. A. HEALY DEAD 

Edward A. Healy, connected with the 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau of New Jersey since 1918, passed 
away recently after several weeks’ 
illness from complications. Since 1920 Mr. 
Healy had been in direct charge of the 
bureau’s casualty statistical matters. 
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Spencer Welton Turns Columnist to 
“Cover” White Sulphur Meeting 


Spencer Welton, Massachusetts 
Bonding vice-president now  sta- 
tioned in Chicago, who has attended 
so many conventions during his ca- 
reer in insurance that he could easily 
fill a book with his experiences as a 
conventioneer, writes the following 
human interest observations about 
his visit last week to the joint cas- 
walty-surety convention at White 
Sulphur Springs: 

If it wasn’t the biggest, it was at least 
one of the best meetings we have ever 
had. 

* * * 

The speakers pleased us with their se- 
lection of topics to discuss, delighted us 
with their masterly presentation of same 
and amazed us by concluding while we 
were willing to listen further. 

* * * 


Since no prize was given for the most 
mellifluously felicitous introduction of 
the current oratorical year, Tom Braniff 
had to be content with getting his name 
on the F. & D. cup as winner of the 
low gross. 

es 

And as Jim Haines remarked on a 
certain great occasion in England: 
“Most of us played golf just well enough 
to show that we could do much better 
if we didn’t work so hard.” 

+ * 

Perhaps the reason why the feminine 
contingent seemed more radiant than 
usual this year was because the gather- 
ing was graced by the presence of sev- 
eral charming ladies who did not attend 
the last few conventions. 


Dick Thompson did violence to long 
established tradition by appearing in a 
rakish felt hat instead of his time- 
honored iron derby. Dick is now known 
as the Andrew Carnegie of the casualty 
business. He has founded more libraries 
in less time than the old iron-master 
ever dreamed of, since a copy of that 
absorbing book of “Around the World 
with a Tired Business Man,” went to 
every golfer who shot a Birdie. 

Yes, I got one too. 

* * * 

The chairman of the entertainment 
committee, George Edgar Turner, one 
time Hoosier pedagogue, reinsured his 
responsibility practically 100% with 
Charlie Burras. As which of us has not. 

oe « 


The perennial prize-giver, Charlie 
Burras who five years ago publicly de- 
nounced a volunteer biographer who 
called him “an institution” but who has 
nevertheless become a tradition of af- 
fectionate regard was never in better 
form. Charlie reached the high spot of 
the evening when he announced a prize 
for “that sterling golfer, that delightful 
companion, that loyal friend, that prince 
of good fellows, who I am honored to 
honor.” And when this paragon of golf- 
ers stood revealed as none other than 
the toastmaster himself, the storm of 
applause which followed proved that he 
could have exhausted encomium on the 
same subject without hearing a single 
dissenting vote. 

And that rapturous moment when my 
own name fell euphoniously albeit a 
shade increduously from the lips of C. 
Burras. 

Fourth low net—a champion at last. 

* * * 


Bill Wilson interrupted his backgam- 
mon game long enough to contribute a 
characteristically scintillant flash when 
he remarked at the dinner that “a bach- 
elor is a man who doesn’t make the 
same mistake once.” 

* * * 

One of the best whimsical contribu- 
tions to the meeting was T. J. Falvey’s 
story of his bewhiskered caddy of sev- 
eral years ago, who, when Mr. Falvey 


arrived where his ball had dropped in 
the rough, asked: “Is this lie satisfac- 
tory, Sir?” 

se * 

Uncle Sidney Hall kept his hand in 
and built up a surplus *>by underwriting 
the performance bonds of ambitions and 
overly optimistic golfers. 

ee «6 


Wallace J. Falvey and Jack Yost as 
usual did an immense amount of work 
behind the scenes and again as usual, 
few realize how much they contribute 
year after year, to the success of the 
social end of the meeting. 

a 

And then there was that toast we pro- 
posed in room “Four—— something,” to 
our much beloved and greatly missed 
Phil Braniff. 

* * * 

The contract bridge game, started at 
4:00 P. M. on the club house porch with 
Messrs. Tom Braniff and Sidney Hall 
opposing Howard Bland and the writer, 
was called two hours later on account 
of darkness and cold weather. At that 
time the score stood one game for each 
side on the first rubber, the high score 
in points 812. And think that over if 
you don’t believe the insurance business 
is being conducted on a conservative 
basis nowadays. 

* * * 

The Honorable Rugeley P. DeVan, 
mayor of Charleston, W. Va., appeared 
briefly for one in the double role of 
general agent and director of the Fi- 
delity Investment Co. of his own city 
which organization held a meeting con- 
currently with our own. 

But he waved aside all mention of po- 
litical and business honors being heaped 
upon him to point with pride to his 
young sons respectively: 6 ft. 1 in. and 
6 ft. 2 in. who came with Mrs. DeVan 
and the Mayor to the convention. 


Naturally. 
* ¢ *¢ 


It is not true that Red Ledbetter and 
Allan Spencer were responsible for our 
being carried over the Mount to Alle- 
gheny instead of being side-tracked at 
White Sulphur on the morning of our 
arrival. The real fact is having ridden 
from Chicago in a private car most of 
the way in solitary grandeur, I was re- 
luctant to leave it! 





CO-OPERATIVE SPIRIT 


Resolutions of Casualty and Surety 
Agents on Maintenance of Solvent 
Carriers and Adequate Premiums 
The National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents at White Sulphur 
Springs passed the following resolutions : 
Whereas the business setback of the 
past three years has brought to us all 

its warnings and lessons; and 

Whereas, the maintenance of solvent 
carriers as a market for the require- 
ment of our assured clients is of para- 
mount concern; 

Be it resolved that this convention re- 
cords its co-operative spirit toward the 
companies in their need for adequate 
premiums, and our commendation of the 
principle of partnership with the com- 
panies in the mutuality and ratability of 
expense loading factor to the end that 
any modification thereof will not be to 
the disadvantage relatively of either the 
companies or the agency force, applying 
alike to casualty and surety business. 








BURRAS PRESENTED PRIZES 


George E. Turner, president, First Re- 
insurance of Hartford, was in charge of 
the banquet of the joint casualty-surety 
convention at White Sulphur Springs 
last week in his capacity as chairman of 
the entertainment committee. The prizes 
to the winners in golf and other sports 
were presented by Charles H. Burras, 
Chicago, in his characteristic fashion. 


White Sulphur Golfers 


Thomas E. Braniff, Oklahoma City, Wins 
Fidelity & Deposit Trophy; Other 
Winners in Tournament 

Thomas E. Braniff, Oklahoma City, 
won the Fidelity & Deposit trophy for 
two days’ low gross at the golf tourna- 
ment of the casualty convention meet- 
ing in White Sulphur Springs last week. 

On the first day scores the company 
men winning were Norman Hoag, low 
gross; C, T. Gray, first low net; H. P. 
Jackson, second low net; H. Collins, 
third low net; Spencer Welton, fourth 
low net. 

Best scores of agents for the first day 
were as follows: first low gross, Phil 
Downs; second low gross, E. L. Hard- 
ing; first low net, W. Burl Schmidt; sec- 
ond low net, C. A. Abrahamson. Walter 
C. Hill, Retail Credit Co., had best first 
day low net among the guest golfers. 

On the second day the best scores 
were made as follows by company men: 
C. F. Sturhahn, low gross; J. A. Bay- 
less, second low gross; W. C. Billings, 
first low net; F. X. Malley, second low 
net; Don C. Pierce, third low net; J. D. 
Mahon, fourth low net. Agents’ 
scores the second day were as follows: 
John T. Harrison, first low gross; 
Charles H. Burras, second low gross; T. 
Garnett Tabb, first low net; M. F. Sny- 
der, second low net. On the second day 
Allen Spencer, Retail Credit Co., had 
guest best low net. Best scores for the 
third day were as _ follows: Company 
men: Theodore Engstrom, low gross; 
W. G. Curtis, low net; C. W. Olson, sec- 
ond low net; W. A. Edgar, third low 
net. Agents: B. W. McCluer, low gross; 
R. P. De Van, low net. 

Mrs. H. M. Lyons won the two days 
low gross award for the women plavers. 
Other winners follow: Mrs. J. G. Yost, 
first day low net; Mrs. Owen Mitchell, 
second day low net; Mrs. H. P. Jack- 
son, putting contest. 


AGENTS AT WHITE SULPHUR 


Byron Conklin, J. W. Henry, H. M. 
Lyon, A. E. Woodford, J. T. Harrison 
Among Those From the East 
Following is the official list of those 
who attended the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents’ con- 

vention at White Sulphur: 

C. A. Abrahamson, Omaha National, Omaha; 
€. M. Bend, Joyce Insurance, Inc., St. Paul; T. 
E. Braniff, Oklahoma City; Thos. T. Bryant, 
Walter P. Dolle & Co., Cincinnati; Chas. H. 
Burras, Joyce & Co., Chicago; John W. Cook, 
Globe Indemnity Co., St. Louis; Glenn E. Charl- 
ton, Lawrence, Kansas; Byron Conklin, Hart- 
ford Accident, Newark; E. G. Dawes, Jr., Cin- 
cinnati Underwriters Agency Co., Cincinnati; 
Spencer B. Curry, Employers, Washington, 
D. C.; R. P. DeVan, Aetna (Life), Charleston, 
W. Va. 

John T. Harrison, United States F. & G., New 
York; J. W. Henry, Aetna, Pittsburgh; Joseph 
F. Hickey, General Accident, St. Louis; R. Bry- 
son Jones, R. B. Jones & Sons, Kansas City, 
Mo.; C. J. Kehoe, St. Louis; E. R. Ledbetter, 
Oklahoma City; Herbert M. Lvon, Bridgeport 
Land & Title Co., Bridgeport; B. W. McCluer, 
Globe Indemnity, Kansas City, Mo.; A. L. Mc- 
Cormack, Massachusetts Bonding, St. Louis. 

James H. Millikan, Fidelity & Casualty, Cin- 
cinnati; Owen R. Mitchell, National Casualty, 
St. Louis; George H. Moloney, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity, Chicago; H. N. Neale. Neale- 
Phvypers Co., Cleveland; C. W. Olson. JTr., Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding, Chicago; Charles A. Reid, 
Wallace M. Reid Co., Pittsbureh; H. W. 
Schmidt, Pittsburgh; W. Burl Schmidt, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, Detroit; Arthur P. Smith, Al- 
liance Casualty, Minneapolis. 

M. F. Snider, Neale-Phypers Co., Cleveland; 
T. Garnett Tabb, Travelers, Richmond; J. K. 
Walker, Moore, Case. Lyman & Hubbard, Chi- 
cago; George D. Webb, London Guarantee & 
Accident, Chicago; W. G. Wilson, Aetna, Cleve- 
land; A. E. Woodford, Hartford. 











NEW COMMITTEEMEN 
New members of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Casualty & Suretv Agents are J. F. 
Hickey of St. Louis: J. H. Carnev of 
Roston; and A. E. Woodford of Hart- 
ford. 





New Chairman 











J. L. D. KEARNEY, 
Hartford A. & I. General Manager who 
is now International Ass’n Executive 

Committee Head 





T. E. BRANIFF’S GRACIOUSNESS 





Re-elected Head of Agents’ Ass’n Won 
Praise at White Sulphur for Excellent 
Chairmanship on Second Day 


Thomas E. Braniff, re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents at last week’s 
White Sulphur Springs convention, 
earned the praise and applause of those 
who heard him preside at the second 
day’s session by the satisfactory way in 
which he kept the interest sustained. 
The opinion was that Mr. Braniff knew 
what to say and the right time to say it; 
that his introductory remarks as chair- 
man were well expressed and carried a 
warmth of welcome. A good case at 
hand is the way in which Mr. Braniff 
introduced J. F. Owens, president of the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., who gave 
a splendid talk on human relationships 
in business, 

“Mr. Owens is a national figure in the 
public utilities field,” stressed Mr. Bran- 
iff, “and he is the kind of a man who is 
first thought of in the community by 
those who want a good piece of work 
done. He is an outstanding example of 
the principle of human relations in busi- 
ness.” ‘Telling of the high regard with 
which Mr. Owens is held in Oklahoma 
City Mr. Braniff said that when his com- 
pany which holds the electric franchise 
there was obliged to go before the people 
for a renewal of this franchise the vote 
was overwhelmingly in its favor. 

Mr. Braniff was accompanied to the 
convention by Mrs. Braniff, a most 
charming hostess, and their young 
daughter, Jean, a sophomore at college, 
who impressed the convention by her vi- 
vaciousness and attractive personality. 
Phil Braniff, Oklahoma sage and philoso- 
pher, was missed but the hope was ex- 
pressed that next year would find him 
among those present. 


W. S. Chapin’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 53) 


photograph of the prospect’s home to 
gain his interest and good will. 
Finally, the way in which visual sales- 
manship can be used to explain convinc- 
ingly the reasons for rate increases was 
touched upon. Said the speaker: “The 
agent who is called upon to explain why 
the cost of automobile liability or com- 
pensation insurance is rising so rapidly 
is often hard put to find an answer. If. 
however, he has available a graphic reply 
amply buttressed by facts and figures his 
task is made infinitely easier and the 
policyholder understands the situation 
more clearly than in any other way. 
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Hurrell Sees Democracy 

Meeting Severe Tests 
CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM UPHELD 
But Prudential V.-P. Urges United Pub- 


lic Action If High Governmental Costs 
Are To Be Cut; Raps Lobbyists 








Alfred Hurrell, distinguished vice-pres- 
ident and general counsel of the Pru- 
dential, gave the White Sulphur Springs 
joint convention of casualty-surety com- 
pany men and agents a treat last week 
in his address “The Test of Democracy” 
as he upheld the capitalistic system upon 
which our government is based, main- 
taining that the protection of life, lib- 
erty and property is still the first duty 
of our government and is being dis- 
charged with as much fidelity as in for- 
mer years. He felt that all must agree 
that the average law abiding citizen has 
a freedom of action and of choice which 
is as real today as at any time hereto- 
fore in our history. “We may disregard 
the sneers of the radicals,” he said, “with 
hair-brained schemes of an impossible 
utopia as they taunt those whom econom- 
ic forces have enmeshed in circumstances 
beyond their control.” 

Pointing out still further how democ- 
racy has met the test of economic read- 
justments Mr. Hurrell urged his audi- 
ence to reflect upon the fact that even 
amid the change which has come with 
the industrial era and 120,000,000 people 
“we have not turned our backs upon the 
democratic idea.” He noted that an in- 
dependent judiciary is still enforcing the 
constitution; emphasized that the pres- 
ent crisis has indicated the manner in 
which “our government can rise to emer- 
gencies.” He described the American 
system as automatically protecting the 
country from abrupt and hasty reversals 
in policies, saying that “our experience 
would seem to indicate that in a democ- 
racy it pays to make haste slowly, and 
the checks and balances, about which so 
much has been heard, have forced us to 
move with a deliberation which in the 
last analysis is better than the constant 
and confusing change characterizing 
countries which depend upon the parlia- 
mentary system. 

Wear and Tear of “Our Machinery” 

“My thesis is that our machinery is 
sound; that it works; that it has meas- 
ured under test to a proper standard of 
performance,” declared Mr. Hurrell. “I 
believe this is a fair statement consid- 
ering the truly enormous load to which 
it has been and is now subjected. Like 
all machinery, however, it can be abused 
by those whom it was designed to serve. 
If there is a danger that it will fail in 
the future, it is because we are indiffer- 
ent to the manner in which it is being 
operated. By paying attention to it, we 
can preserve it. We can note the points 
of strain and aim to relieve them. Any 
discussion of the subject, therefore, 
should properly take into account present 
tendencies which, if permitted to run 
their indicated course, will result in de- 
feating the purpose for which the gov- 
ernment was organized.” 

The speaker felt that the most serious 
handicap under which the nation is now 
laboring is the high cost of government ; 
that in this particular “the machinery is 
showing such wear and tear that we have 
a duty to ourselves and our posterity to 
bend every effort to make the proper 
adjustments.” It was stressed that the 
total cost of federal, state and municipal 
government has increased from one and 
one-half billion dollars in 1903 to thir- 
teen and one-half billion dollars in 1931. 

Although part of this increase was due 
to expenses of the world war Mr. Hur- 
rell said the bulk represented a colossal 
carelessness in the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. 

Halt Must Be Called 

“We have overreached ourselves in 
that the capital expenditures have been 
so enormous that the debt service im- 
posed on those of the present is a bur- 
den which now is slowing up all normal 
activity. Unless a decided halt is called 
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These Companies originated and 
broadcast the slogan, “Consult 
your Broker or Agent as you 
would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 





e On Time 


Robbed on Thursday, 


Paid on Friday 


Within one hour from the time the 
bank officials gave us the amount of 
their loss they were in possession of 
our check. During the past thirty-six 
yearsthe U. S. F. & G. has paid 


over $290,000,000 on claims — has 


paid promptly and fairly —in good 


times and in bad. . .... 


That is our Record and 


our Reputation. 


e 


Let Us Bond and Insure You! 


Unexcelled service on all casualty, 
surety, fire, automobile and inland 
marine lines through 11,000 
Agencies and Branch offices in 
the United States and Canada. 


with which is affiliated 


aa Fidelity G Guaranty Fire Corporation... 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Pinchot Names Commission to 


Study Occupational Diseases 


Will Draft Legislation to Make Such Diseases Compensable 
Under Statutes of Pennsylvania; Dr. A. J. Lanza of 
Metropolitan Life One Member 


To draft legislation to make occupa- 
tional diseases compensable under the 
laws of Pennsylvania, Governor Gifford 
Pinchot has named a commission which 
will present its recommendations to the 
Pennsylvania Legislature which meets in 
January. bed 

The ten members of the commission, 
the Governor said, “represent the larg- 
est interests affected by any steps to- 
ward compensation for occupational dis- 
eases” and were chosen “for their emi- 
nence and expertness and long practical 
experience in this field.” 

Members of the commission are: 

Dr. A. J. Lanza, New York, assistant medical 
director for the Metropolitan Life, and expert 
in industrial diseases. : 

Wesley Graff, New York, director of the safe- 
ty engineering division of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

Dr. R. V. Patterson, Philadelphia, dean of 
Jefferson Medical College and former president 
of the Medical Society of Pennsylvania. 

William P. Yant, Pittsburgh, superintendent 
of the United States Bureau of Mines experi- 
ment station, ; . 

T. Henry Walnut, Philadelphia, a lawyer, who 
was chairman of the Pennsylvania Workmen’s 
Compensation Board from 1923-27 and aided in 
drafting the first workmen’s compensation law 
in Pennsylvania. . ; 

A. M. Boyd, Philadelphia, president of the 
Pennsylvania Self-Insurers’ Association, and per- 
sonnel officer of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany. ; f 

Louis B. F. Raycroft, Philadelphia, of the 
Electric Storage Battery Company. 

Thomas Kennedy, Hazleton, secretary-treasurer 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 

Dr. F. Smyth, Philadelphia, assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial hygiene, University of Penn- 
sylvania. : - , 

Alexander Fleischer, Philadelphia, managing 
director and secretary of the Philadelphia Child 
Health Society, and formerly a research worker 
for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
of New York. 

John Campbell and Elizabeth Bricker 


To Assist 
Assisting the commission as secretary 
will be John Campbell, director of the 
bureau of industrial standards of the 
State Department of Labor and Industry, 
and Dr. Elizabeth Bricker, chief of the 
hygiene and sanitation section of his bu- 


reau. Dr. A. M. Northrup, secretary of 
labor and industry, and Miss Charlotte 
E. Carr, deputy secretary, will be ex-of- 
ficio members of the commission. 

“Workers injured through industrial 
accidents now receive compensation with- 
out fighting their cases through the 
courts,” Governor Pinchot said in ex- 
plaining his purpose in naming the com- 
mission. 

“But thousands of workers annually 
are crippled through industrial diseases. 
They do not get automatic compensation. 
They must fight expensively for every 
cent. This condition exists in Pennsyl- 
vania in spite of the fact that eleven 
other states, with fewer dangers to em- 
ployes, have proper laws. 

“The right simply to bring a lawsuit 
means nothing at all today to an em- 
ploye who has been crippled through an 
industrial disease. He cannot wait, and 
he has no money to pay lawyers. 

“Tt is time to provide adequate legis- 
lation. That need has become increas- 
ingly urgent because new _ industrial 
methods have developed, new hazards to 
health. It is important to have all the 
facts in the case, and to have them as 
soon as possible. Not only workers but 
employers and insurance companies are 
interested.” 

Passed Compensation Law in 1915 

Ever since Pennsylvania in 1915 passed 
its compensation law for payments for 
injury to workers, the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor has campaigned to 
include payments for occupational dis- 
ease. Each legislature defeated the or- 
ganized labor bill, if it came to a vote. 
In the 1931 session, the labor federation 
dropped its fight to include all industrial 
diseases to concentrate on compensation 
for miner’s asthma. After failure of that 
measure to pass last year, Governor Pin- 
chot intimated his administration might 
sponsor such legislation in 1933. The 
appointment of the commission is the 
first step toward that plan. 


SECOND AETNA C. & S. SCHOOL 


Many Commission Producers Enrolled 
For Classes at Home Office; A. E. 
Redding in Charge 

The second Aetna Casualty & Surety 
sales training school session for casualty 
commission producers is now being held 
at the home office, with students from 





A. E. REDDING 


sixteen states enrolled. Field Supervisor 
A. E. Redding, author of “Casualty In- 
surance” and for many years in charge 
of the Aetna’s casualty training schools 
for salaried field men, is at the head of 
this present school. 

Students of the school are individuals 
now associated with the Aetna C. & S. 
or those joining the company at the con- 
clusion of the school sessions. They pay 
their own expenses. 

Classes are held all day, from 8:30 in 
the morning until five o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, In addition each student is re- 
quired to devote three hours a day to 
outside reading and study. There are 
about twice as.-many enrolled for this 
session as for the first one, which closed 
August 12. 





Babe Didrikson 


(Continued from Page 51) 


made by Miss Didrikson during the 
Olympic training at Los Angeles. 
“In other sports,” says her coach, 


“Babe has won many high honors. In 
basketball she has made the All Amer- 
ican team for the last three consecutive 
seasons. In golf she drives her tee shots 
from 230 to 260 yards and although she 
has not played the game enough to es- 
tablish a consistent score, she shot be- 
low the 100 mark and often in the low 
80s. In baseball she is a good pitcher, 
plays third base well, and is usually 
good for extra bases at the bat. In ten- 
nis her drives are powerful and hard to 
return. In swimming and diving she has 
few peers.” In fact, Miss Didrikson at 
Los Angeles announced to Miss Helene 
Madison, the champion swimmer, that 
next year she would cut two seconds off 
the world’s record held by Miss Madison. 
Boxed with Babe Stribling 


Col. McCombs also points out that in 
bowling Babe easily scores upward of 
150 points a game; in football she can 
pass, punt and drop-kick along with the 
best college players; she is thoroughly 
at home on roller skates both as a fancy 
skater and as a racer. In addition (as 
if this were not enough for any one 
woman) she is an excellent boxer and 
can give a creditable account of herself 
among the boys in her weight class. Her 
coach did not tell how she once boxed 
with Babe Stribling and gave him “a 
right to the mouth” with such force 


that it “split his mouth and brought the 


evening’s entertainment to a charming 
conclusion.” 

In her home town Babe Didrikson is 
popular and beloved by her teammates, 
business associates and friends. “As a 
sportswoman,” writes Col. McCombs, 
“she takes her victories and defeats with 
extreme modesty, being just as grand in 
defeat as she is in victory. Her achieve- 
ments have never given her ‘the swell 
head;’ she does not complain of adverse 
decisions rendered by game officials but 
takes them as merely a ‘break of the 
game.’ Away from her work and away 


from sports Babe is just a regular girl, 
always anxious to please those with 
whom she comes in contact. She en- 
joys conversation or a game of cards, 
loves to dance. As her coach I saw 
Babe set into our athletic teams and 
earn her berth along with the rest of 
them. 

“Many times I have been asked as to 
what I attribute her wonderful success. 
My answer has always been that her 
success is due to her untiring efforts, 
her strict adherence to training and 
health prescriptions, the opportunities 
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LEGAL NOTICE 








State of New York—Insurance Department 
Albany 


1932 


I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, hereby cer- 
tify pursuant to law, that the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Los Angeles, California, 
is duly li d to the busi of Cas- 
ualty Insurance, in this state and in its statement 
filed for the year ended December 31, 1931, 
shows the following condition: 

Aggregate amount of admitted 

BN, PoP tetas i'n eater orenate $193,559,306.70 
Aggregate amount of Liabilities 

(except Capital and Surplus) 

including reinsurance .. .... 178,831,201.13 
Amount of actual paid-up Capital 5,082,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities... ... 9,646,105.57 





Amount of Income for the year 8,545,979.41 
Amount of Disbursements for the 
ae bok dia oy elaine so 7,197,688.96 





for learning and practice afforded her 
by the athletic activities of the Employ- 
ers Casualty Co., by the co-operation 
and sacrifices of her teammates and the 
keen competition which they and oppo- 
nents have given her, thus bringing out 
in her the best that was there. Hers is 
the indomitable spirit and will to win.’ 

“Although I have been her one and 
only coach from the time that she 
learned how to use ‘english’ on the back- 
board of a basketball basket and from 
the time she learned that the term ‘field 
and track’ did not apply to cotton fields 
and railroad track, I do not consider 
that my services as her coach entitle me 
to any personal credit whatever. I feel 
that under the circumstances which sur- 
rounded this young athlete and which 
gave her the opportunities she needed 
to learn, practice, compete and succeed, 
Babe would have produced similar and 
as successful results irrespective of who 
may have coached her.” 


Hurrell Address 


(Continued from Page 57) 


this burden will keep increasing until the 
principal legacy we will leave to poster- 
ity is a debt, blighting in its effect, and 
all because we are too selfish or too care- 
less to give thought to the future.” 

Another factor in this rapidly mount- 
ing increase in total debt and annual cost 
is the ever increasing range of the activ- 
ities of all governments in our system. 
In this connection Mr. Hurrell told how 
the one sure tendency of a government 
bureau is to expand and secure more au- 
thority for itself, necessitating increased 
personnel and equipment and ever in- 
creased appropriations. He said: “In 
the face of facts and the distress of the 
country, Congress made but a feeble re- 
sponse in the last session to the demand 
for retrenchment. The importunities of 
the job holders and their friends weighed 
more heavily with our representatives 
than the needs of the country.” He de- 
clared as true the statement recently 
made “that our government at Washing- 
ton is surrounded by the powerful forti- 
fications of the lobbies of various inter- 
ests” and urged that citizens support a 
powerful lobby themselves. 

The speaker looked with favor upon 
taxpayers’ associations now being organ- 
ized all over the country for the purpose 
of studying the problem of governmenta 
cost and making plans for its reductions. 
“Here is an opportunity,” he emphasized, 
“for some public-minded and _ patriotic 
multi-millionaire to establish a Founda- 
tion for Economy in Government and by 
liberal endowment provide for the per- 
petual maintenance of a high class staff 
of able and practical men who could 
match the most expert and subtle lob- 
bies | with equal skill year in and year 
out. 
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